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BRE RIGHT PLACE aT THE RIGHT TIME 
HIS Travel Number of Harper’s Bazar is very largely 
devoted to the gentle art of being where one should, 

when one should be there. In fact, Constance Drexel’s 

“Where Are You Going This Summer?”’ on page fifty-one, 

isa complete guide. Paris in June! London in July! The 

Lido in August! But we must call a halt, or else our own 


trunks will be packed and off we shall go! 
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ANY Nice TREE—AND Paris DINES 

XACTLY as tantalizing is van Campen Stewart’s arti- 

cle on page eighty-three. After all, the thoughts of 
Paris that stay longest and remain fondest are of the open- 
air restaurants. And Mrs. Stewart tells us of a host of 
new ones. ‘“‘Wherever it can find a charming tree to dine 
under, Paris motors and dines there,’ she writes. The 
Picture is blissful. ‘A jug of wine, a loaf of bread’’—yet, 
surely, to both may be added one or two of those delectable 
affairs with inimitable sauces that only the French know 
how to prepare. 
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AND WHAT TO WEAR 
ITH so many suggestions as to where to go, is the 
important subject of what to wear neglected? Of 
course not! Turn at once to page sixty-one and you will 
find a portfolio of seven pages which starts out with a sum- 
mary of everything one should take a-traveling. 
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WHERE ARE 


YOU GOING 


THIS SUMMER? 


You May Wish to Follow the 


HERE are you going this summer? Yes, 

I know you have only just returned from 

Europe and think it best to open up 
the place on Long Island and stay in America this 
year. 

Of course you must have had a glorious time at 
St. Moritz in December, and later, on the Riviera. 
But, oh dear, I wish you would come with me, for 
you know, Paris is Paris, and there is nothing like 
it in June. 

I don’t go to Europe merely to amuse myself, but 
to gather material for my writing, and to visit my 
mother, who has lived over there for fifteen years. 
That combination does seem to make it possible to 
have a very good time, see all there is to see, be at 
the right piace at the right moment, and meet the 
famous and interesting people in all walks of life. 
And so you want me to give you a bird’s-eye view 
of what Europe will be this summer, and perhaps 
you will run over to join me somewhere? 


M sailing on the Leviathan, partly because I like 

a big steady ship and partly to be patriotic, 
though, entre nous, I really prefer the Paris or the 
France because they are French, and in many 
things that is reason enough for me, but practically 
because the French Line boats land one at Havre. 
There are few things less pleasant than the landing 
at Cherbourg. One never knows what time of day 
or night one will have to get on that bobbing tender 
at Cherbourg, with luggage thrown pell-mell on 
board and the choice of putting up at a third-rate 
small-town hotel or sitting up all night to Paris, 
lor the train, likely as not, has no wagon lit. Of 
ourse, one can facilitate matters by motoring, but 
really, Havre is so much more comfortable, for the 
French Government can’t understand why any one 
Wants to travel on anything but the French Line, 
and therefore does not propose to make the Cher- 
bourg-Paris trip any too comfortable, and I’ve done 
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it more than once when the engine has broken 
down! Par contre, they run a fast boat train in less 
than four hours right up to the gang-plank at 
Havre, and I’m told that this year one will be able 
to do it in forty-five minutes by air. But as the 
Paris is by far their best boat, in fact the only one, 
excepting the France, to compare with other big 
liners, I suppose we shall have to continue to 
swallow the numerous inconveniences of Cher- 
bourg as a landing port for some time to come. 











Up the gang-plank that leads to Paris. 
The giant *‘ Leviathan,” Pride of America. 





Last year I got to Rome in time for the congress 
of the International Woman Suffrage Association, 
intended staying only a week but remained five. 
Of course, May is apt to be rather warm, but the 
Hotel Excelsior is cool enough, and the out-of-door 
restaurants, like the Castello dei Cesare, built on 
an old ruin, perfectly fascinating. Besides, I 
simply had to wait for some moonlight nights in 
the Colosseum, and what’s more, I became en- 
tranced with the Vatican. I had no idea an out- 
sider, and a Protestant at that, would have a 
chance of seeing the Pope. But I had an audience 
with His Holiness, and was present at the Con- 
sistory when two Italian cardinals received the red 
hat—one of the greatest ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church, with every detail of the pageantry carried 
out in the magnificence of medieval times. 


ROM Rome to Berlin, by way of Munich and 

the occupied territory of Germany; then a 
fortnight at The Hague to see the new World Court 
in action, and most of the summer in Switzerland, 
culminating in that wonderful month of September 
in Geneva, the world’s capital at that moment. 
Most of October in Paris, and back on the Paris. 
That was the program. 

But this year I am not going to miss Paris in June. 
It seems as if the other eleven months of the year 
were created merely to prepare for that month of 
June, does it not? The whole world is there. 
France welcomes the black reigning princes of 
Senegal in Africa and the swarthy, brilliant- 
turbaned Maharajahs from India just as she does 
the Prince of Wales. Those folk of both sexes 
whose chief interest in life is to be at the right 
place at the right moment, are in Paris in June. 

No closed Metropolitan Opera House or weary 
end-of-the-season shows in the theaters, such as in 
New York, but all that’s new and fresh is staged in 
the Paris opera houses and theaters. From the 













the 
Bois is a dreamland, a lovely 
scenic background for the men in 
their tall silk hats and the women 
in their 


The Longchamps course in 


newest summer frocks. 


Government-owned Grand Opera and Moliere’s 
Comedie Francaise down to the naughtiest revue, 
the most chic and spiciest and the highest priced 
stars must be reserved for the month of June. 

Of course, the races are a big feature. But 
for the Grande Semaine, the last week of 
June when they run the Prix des Drags and the 
Grand Prix and the Premier and the President of 
the Republic and the foreign diplomatic corps turn 
out, [ am not crazy about the races. I must say, 
however, that the Longchamps course in the Bois 
is a dreamland, with its magnificent lawns, and new 
tribunes veritable bowers in hanging pink geraniums, 
a lovely scenic background for the men in their 
tall silk hats and the women in their summer frocks. 

It is difficult to say where the day begins, for 
breakfast is a movable feast. The continental 
idea of breakfast is a good idea after all, especially 
after a night of dancing and champagne, and the 
scene is likely to take place about eleven A. M. 
Then the way to begin the day’s program is to 
drive up the Champs Elysées, past the Arc de 
Triomphe, to join the throng of pedestrians and 
horseback riders and motorists down the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, greeting one’s friends here 
and there, and stopping for a before luncheon cock- 
tail at one of the open air restaurants in the Bois. 
[' THE day is particularly fine, and the men say 

they are going to the races, you may want to stay 
there for luncheon, but you will be more likely to 
tloat back into town for lunch, the garden at the 
Ritz being the favorite place. That is more con- 
venient, for you will have a different collection of 
models to see every day, and the procession of 
mannequins begins promptly at three o’clock, 
lasting an hour or more. 

\fter that there are fittings, not only at the 
dressmakers’, but for hats, shoes, lingerie, et cetera. 
You will have a rendezvous for tea, but that does 
not fill the time until dinner, if one wants to move 
in the whirl of fashion. The men adjourn to their 
favorite bars and the women to theirs, for, yes, the 
smart hotels now have ladies’ bars where no men 


except 


This 
might be used to prove that men can get along 
without women, but women can’t get along without 
men, for men’s bars won’t admit women at all, but 
the ‘ladies’ bars” are quite crowded with men as 
well! Each one of these bars is almost a club 

they’ve dubbed the one at the Ritz the Whisky 


are admitted, unless escorted by women. 








Club—because each has a clique 
of its own, where practically the 
same people meet betore dinner 


every day. 

A rush back to 
dress for dinner. 
is less. in vogue, including the 
revues where one watches others 
dance and where there is a feminine performance 
in birthday costumes. For what’s the use? One 
sees almost the same thing at all the smart dancing 
places and can dance oneself in the bargain. Danc- 
ing is the craze, with American jazz and songs 
popular on this side of the Atlantic. 

Hence the fashionable dinner hour is late—at 
Ciro’s or one of the smart hotels in town, or in one 
of the semi-open-air restaurants along the Champs 


one’s hotel to 
Theater - going 





The fact that the Prince of Wales will 
be in London will add to the festivities. 
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Elysées or farther out, at the Pré Catelan or 
Armenonville or the Chateau de Madrid, nestled 
under the trees in the Bois de Boulogne, seductively 
lighted with Japanese lanterns hardly fluttering in 
the perfumed summer night. 

Usually there are dancing stars where one dines, 
Florence Walton or one of the latest Russian or 
Spanish crazes, but one does not finish the evening 
there. One meets other friends dining, or a party 
already has been arranged for midnight at one of 
the “supper clubs” in town. Harry Pilcer’s 
Rector’s Club, or Maurice’s Jardin des Sceurs, the 
former of which featured Raquel Meller with her 
“Violeterra” and “Mimosa” songs last year, or 
the Peroquet or the Club Danou. More dancing 
and champagne, with the lights lowered for the 
tango, and here one sees the participants in the 
latest international scandals and divorces, the stats 
of the theatrical world and the demi-monde, if 
there is such a thing any more. 


A THREE o’clock or so, most sensible people 
call it off and return to their hotels with a 
drive up and down the wide Champs Elysées for a 
whiff of fresh air, passing the silent, plodding 
covered market wagons of the truck farmers—that 
mute procession every night which is a guarantee 
against cold storage foods. But, of course, the fast 
resorts up on Montmartre are in full swing, and 
those whose inclinations or curiosity bid them In 
that direction will find plenty of thrills. 

Naturally this hectic program may be greatly 
varied according to taste, but in no way more 
delightfully than by short trips out of Paris. Indeed, 
one of the charms of the French capital is the ease 
with which one may depart at a moment’s notice 
north, south, west, or east, assured of picturesque 
landscape and historic associations at every turn. 
An afternoon at Versailles or Fontainebleau. a day 
at Rouen, a week-end at Deauville, not the seaso?, 
it is true, but all the more fascinating because one 
may better seize the full value of the beauties o 
that Normandy countryside and shore; a wi ek-end 
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f the battlefields, or a motor trip to Brussels, 


0 


only six or seven hours away. Then there is 
the lure of the chateaux district of the Loire, 


wain by motor over smooth roads running like 
dp - ‘ = 
xhite ribbons through undulating green fields 
and hills. 


HIS year Paris will be crowded in July as well, 

because of the international Olympic games and 
contests, but the world of fashion will be centered in 
the London season. For Americans, of course, 
society revolves around the American Embassy and 
American hostesses married to British peers or 
established in their own great houses for the season. 
Last year, presentations at Court and invitations to 
the Royal Garden Parties were rather liberally 
extended to American visitors, and there is every 
prospect that they will be even more numerous this 
season. If for no other reason, American women 
love to be photographed in the magnificence of the 
court costume, with the three white ostrich tips as 
the crowning glory. If you can’t be presented at 
Court, an invitation to one of the Garden Parties is 
second best, and means almost as much in social 


prestige. As many of these presentations and in- 
vitations are arranged through the American 


Ambassador, you may imagine that he and his staff 
are bombarded by applications, even persons of 
note not hesitating to pull political wires and use 
social wiles for the coveted distinction. 

The new Labor Government will hardly cause a 
ripple in this established order, and the fact that 
the Prince of Wales will be in London, having 
canceled his South African trip, will add to the 
festivities. Where he dines and where he dances, 
the beau monde flocks. 

Last year, the Harveys were away and the 
Post Wheelers, as official hosts, could do little 
entertaining on their own. But this season, in 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kellogg, we have a new Ameri- 
can Ambassador and his wife, who have leased the 













house of the Marquis of Crewe, ready to play an 
important part in the social season. 

In addition, London in July will be the Mecca 
for visitors of distinction because of the meeting of 
the American Bar Association there. Not alone 
will there be representatives of our highest official 
life, such as Chief Justice Taft and Secretary of 
State Hughes, but the Berengaria alone, chartered 
for the purpose, will bring over more than a thou- 
sand members of the American legal profession and 
their wives, and many illustrious names will be 
included. And one must not overlook the conven- 
tion of the International Advertising Clubs, which 
will help to render London giddy and gay, though 
overcrowded. 

A welcome relief from the social activities in town 
and the nightly parties at the smart dancing clubs 
is the week-end in the country. From Friday or 
Saturday until Monday or Tuesday, London hos- 
tesses shift their scenes to their country estates, 
and week-end parties, with hostesses competing 
to capture the most prominent visitors, are in 
order. This combination of London season and 
week-end country life continues almost unabated 
until August ninth, which date is as fixed as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians for every one to go 
up North to Scotland for the shooting. 


A a pleasant interlude in this London season, 
you might welcome a change by a motor trip 
to one of the cathedral towns, or to Oxford and 
Cambridge, or, farther away, to the Scottish Lake 
district. Indeed, traveling by train in England, 
especially to the Scottish Lakes, is almost more 
restful. 

But toward the end of July, even if one wants to 
cross the Atlantic for tennis week in Newport, or 
in time to enjoy one’s own country or seaside home, 
there is yet the opportunity for a complete change of 
scene. Only a night’s ride away by fast boats across 
the North Sea, the Scandinavian countries are yearly 


who were 


year say 


The Lido has a charm 
all its own, and people 


was anything like it. 
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attracting more and more visitors. And for those 
with their own private yachts, nothing could be more 
delightful at this season of the year than cruising 
among the Norwegian fjords. Of course, it is cool 
up there, and bracing for jaded nerves. In fact, 
up in the land of the Midnight Sun, one may engage 
in winter sports in the middle of the summer an 
hour away from the capital. 

Naturally, while in London, I am going to look up 
Lady Astor, visit Parliament frequently, and see 
what those women in politics are up to. I had an 
amusing note from Lady Astor the other day. It 
was typewritten, perhaps by herself on a train, with 
an almost illegible signature in pencil, then two or 
three words scrawled in pencil, and another pen- 
ciled signature, clearly legible, “Nancy Astor.” 
I couldn’t make out the combination for days, 
until finally I deciphered the intervening words be- 
tween the signatures as “pencil slipped,” account- 
ing for the two attempts at signing her name. 
Just like Nancy Astor! 

After London, back to the continent for me, and 
I am not going to miss the Lido this year. As 
every one knows, Deauville has its season in 
August, but at best, it is merely a repetition of 
the Paris season in June, and what’s more, it has 
become overcrowded and popularized. In fact, 
last year, Venice and the Lido jumped to the front 
as the smartest of all gay summer resorts, and 
promise to be even more so this year, the season 
running into September, though people are likely 
to move on to Lake Como. 


HE Lido is nothing more than a strip of white 

sand, just off the Grand Canal, lapped by the 
limpid waters of the Adriatic. There isn’t much 
there except the Hotel Excelsior, but that is 
enough. Built just before the war, it is now prob- 
ably the most luxurious and most complete resort 
hotel in the world. Indeed, it is a little world in 
itself, safely protected by walls running down into 
the sea, thus having a large bathing beach of its 
own. Aside from the guests in the hotel itself, it 
is the center of life for those staying at the palatial 
hotels in Venice, or having medieval palaces of 
their own. One goes to the Lido by a little steam- 
boat, or it is an hour’s run in a gondola. Could 
anything be more fascinating? 

Lido and life at the Excelsior have a charm all 
their own, and people who were there last year 
say there never was anything like it. The enclosed 
beach is dotted with private bathing pavilions 
brightly awninged little cabins, which one rents 
by the week or the season. There are couches and 
chatses longues and small tables and thick oriental 
carpets to lounge on, but it is the 
thing to scour old Venetian shops 
oneself for old silks and other dra- 
peries of one’s own selection. There 
one spends the day, lolling about in 
bathing-suits, or changing the wet 
bathing-suits for bright-hued pa- 
jamas and dressing-gowns, the 
same fashion for both sexes. 
Lunch and tea may be served in 
these cabins, but there is no need to 
change, for there is a semi-open-air 
restaurant in cubist style with a 
jazz band for dancing, where 
every one comes in bathing-suits 
or pajamas, with perhaps a lurid 
dressing-gown thrown over one’s 
shoulders merely to add to the riot 
of color. No one thinks of dressing 
until dinner time, and then it was 
the fashion last year for the women 
to slip on one-piece chiffon dresses 
with little or no lingerie under- 
neath, and likely as not no stock- 
ings. Not that one could tell the 
difference, what with those thin, 





there last nude-colored stockings that are 
there never the rage. 
“Positively demoralizing!’’ was 


the verdict of those who tried it 
last year. 

And so it will not appeal to all. 
But Europe has charms for every 
taste, an endless variety at short 
notice. After the hectic season in 
Paris or London, one may well 
feel the need of a “cure.” Vichy 
may be prescribed, but in Aix- 
les-Bains, during August, one may 
find the best (Concluded on page 146) 
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This costume, being shown on the stage in the new salon 
of Lelong, is an excellent example of the complete evening 
costume as it is worn to-day by the Parisienne. The gown 
itself is of pale green crépe, embroidered with roses, and 
made with a gold lace skirt. Over the gown, making a 
complete evening costume, harmonizing in color, 1s a 
pink chiffon wrap, bordered with pink lamé tissue. 
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Plaided stuffs are now excessively smart. 





Baron de Meyer 


Chéruit makes this day 


frock of plaid poplin in red, brown, green, and yellow. There are col- 
lar and cuffs of black crépe and an over-collar of cream-colored crépe. 


WHAT EVERY SMART FRENCH WOMAN KNOWS 


Baron de Meyer Writes a Short Drama 


1S rue Vaneau, Paris. 
La Baronne de Florés 
Mrs. W. R. Ogden 
Madame Vera 

The Assistant 


A leader of fashion 
A lady from the West 
An experienced vendeuse 


HE first scene takes place in a fitting-room 
at one of the great couturiers of the rue de 
la Paix. The walls are covered in a cream- 
colored embroidered muslin over a foundation of old 
rose taffeta. The directoire furniture, consisting of 
chairs, two guéridons, and many mirrors, is of cream 
lacquer with gilt carvings. The chairs are covered 
in black \ elvet. 
The discussion is becoming—almost— 


Vendeuse—Certes que non, Madame—this model 
must not be changed. 

Mrs O.—But, why not, if you please? 

Vendeuse--Because if the sleeves, the embroid- 
ery, the color, and the material are altered—nothing 
Temains of the original model. 

Mrs.O.—But, it might possibly bean improvement. 
I don’t think so. An alpaca model can 
not look well in satin; if it did, we should have de- 
signed it in satin in the first place. 


Vendeuse 


Mrs. O —Won’t you at least agree to my having 
short sleeves? They are so much cooler in summer. 

Vendeuse—If you do prefer them so much, why not 
select another model, for this one will certainly be 
Tuined by short sleeves. 

Mrs. 0 —And what about the embroidery? Why 
do you disapprove of it so much? 
: Vendeuse -I disapprove because an embroidery 
—— for a dark background cannot possibly 
ook well on silver gray. 


on the Evolution of the Ultr- 


mately Chic Woman 


Mrs. O.—You may be right, only the Salt Lake 
City dressmakers import all the most exclusive Paris 
models, and I have often made very successful al- 
terations. In fact, I am supposed to improve most 
gowns. Everybody says so. 

Vendeuse—[Afraid of having gone too far, and of 
losing a client}—I am perfectly convinced of what 
you say. I am told the ladies of Salt Lake City are 
particularly smart and well dressed. In fact, as 
soon as I saw Madame, I knew she must either be 
from New York or from Salt Lake City. 

Mrs. O.—Oh, did you, really? How clever of 
you. [Relenting| Well, after all, maybe you are 
right about the alpaca gown. I am so worn out, 
anyway, by too much shopping and the late hours 
that I don’t know my own mind any more. 

Vendeuse—Then let me advise you, Madame. 
Do not take unnecessary risks with this model, 
for remember, should the gown turn out a failure, we 
should nevertheless be compelled to charge it to you. 


Mrs. O.—Oh, really? 


Vendeuse—It is, and if I venture to draw your 
attention to this fact, it is because of unpleasant 
discussions we have had of late with some very un- 
reasonable compatriots of yours. They admire a 
model, alter it completely, dislike the result, and 
refuse to pay. 


Is that so? 


Mrs. O.—This certainly settles the question, for 
I should hate having to pay for a failure. So make 
the alpaca gown exactly like the model, but show 
me another gown, a gray one, with short sleeves, 
which I can order in addition. Strange to say, my 
own ideas about clothes are not approved of at all 
in Paris, while in Salt Lake City, whenever I ap- 
peared in a gown— 





Vendeuse—You most likely buy the original im- 
ported models. 


Mrs. O.—I do. 


Vendense—And, unless they need to be 
proved,” as you say, you wear them as they are. 


“im- 


Mrs. O.—Whenever possible, for I dislike having to 
fuss about clothes, and especially being fitted. Yet, 
I am naturally anxious to be well dressed and smart. 
To find everything I require at a moment’s notice 
is, however, what I like best. Strictly between our- 
selves, I have often left my old gown at a shop and 
departed in the new one. Such transformations are 
great fun. 
think the “Galeries 


Vendeuse—Then I should 


Lafayette” or the “Bon Marche” would exactly suit 
you. 
Mrs. O.—Oh, Madame Vera, how can you sug- 


gest anything so dreadful? Their clothes are im- 
possible. If you spoke of department stores such 
as exist in America, it would be different, but such 
places don’t exist in France. In such stores you can 
buy all the most elaborate Callot models. 

Vendeuse—[Interrupting] Yes, but shockingly 
badly copied. 

Mrs. O.—I beg your pardon—their reproductions 
are as good as the Paris originals. 

Vendeuse—May I be allowed to differ on this 
point, Madame? During the many years I was a 
vendeuse at Callot’s, I met any number of 
American ladies proud of what they called ‘your 
own models, made in New York.” We none of us 
ever recognized which model it was meant to be. 

Mrs. O.—Well, you do surprise me. 

Vendeuse—American women hardly ever realize 
the difference. They are none of them as particular 
as our French clients. 

Mrs. O.—You should be grateful we don’t fuss 
as much. 
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Printed chiffon in green, mauve, and 
rose is used exactly as if it were a 
heavier stuff, such as serge, to make a 
long-sleeved frock. It is an unusual 
idea that obviates the ** garden party” 
quality oy printed chiffon; Chéruit 


This black Georgette crépe gown has 
great wings of jade green and black 
chiffon that are patterned like those of a 
butterfly. The gown manages to be 
extremely smart as well as picturesque. 
A Chanel gown Paris is mad about. 
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Vendeuse—In a way I am, Madame, and I certainiy enjoy waiting on 
Americans, if only they were not always in a hurry and didn’t always ask 
for the original model out of stock—a thing unheard of in Paris. Further- 
more, the finished gown never pleases them half as much as the one ia stock, 
and as to fittings they hardly ever give us any. 

Vrs. O.—You are right about fittings. For I won't give you any either. I 
am leaving for England on Tuesday and haven't a spare moment until then. 

Vendeuse—Not even for a “‘toile”’? 

Mrs. O.—No, not even for a “toile.” But what does it matter? I am 
a perfect thirty-eight, and have the mannequin’s figure—so what fits her 
will be all right for me. 

Vendeuse—[With a deep sigh|—How very unsatisfactory. [Aside] Ah! 
ces Américaines, elles sont toutes les mémes! 

Mrs. O.—But you must manage to give me my clothes, somehow, or else— 

Vendeuse—Alas! As we largely depend on foreign customers, we have to 
try and please them, so we work under most trying conditions. But they 
always get their clothes. You can depend on your gowns being in London 
on time. 

Mrs. O.—Oh, thank you! I was sure you could do it. 

Vendeuse—Clothes can easily be sewn, but they don’t fit and can there- 
fore hardly be expected to be perfect. Did you mention the Baronne de 
Florés? 

Mrs. O.—Yes, it was she who sent me to you. Don’t you consider her 
to be the best-dressed woman in Paris? I so much want to be made to look 
like her. 

Vendeuse—[Aside|—Rien que ca? [Aloud] Ah, what a woman! Isn't 
she exquisite? She certainly would not leave for England the day she had 
ordered gowns 

Mrs O.—Why not? Don’t you look after her? 

Vendeuse—Certainly, she is my favorite c/ienle, but when one happens to 
be a supremely well-dressed woman. such as the Baronne, for instance, an 
order given becomes a matter of importance. Madame de Florés always 
gives her personal and undivided attention to ‘Continued on page 142) 
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The circular cape 
is of bright green 
and pink plaid silk, 
edged with black 
lace. This is worn 
over a pink taffeta 
gown, scalloped and 
lace-edged, and or- 
namental with clus- 
ters of roses and 
8rapes; from Callot. 
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Flame-colored tissue 
is wound closely 
to the figure to form 
the bodice of this 
gown. The skirt ts 
a bouffant, floating 
arrangement of steel- 
blue net; from Callot. 
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“Oh, officer! 


Oi est—on est—wait a minute—— 
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AMERICAN INTO FRENCH 


A Traveler’ s 


traveler who intends to make the pilgrim- 


By DONALD 


Drawings by 


pe. of the most important essentials for the I would consult my 


age to 
French Conversation.” 


I had no desire to limit my part of 
the international intercourse to a 
few “outs,” “nons,”’ and “‘tiens,” as 
wellas one or two vivacious “‘voilds”’ 
scattered at random throughout 
the conversation. 

But mixed with the personal 
motive was also a more or less 
patriotic desire to cement the 
entente cordiale between our two 
great countries—a desire to show 
our Gallic cousins that we of 
America are not entirely ignorant 
of the beautiful language of our 
great benefactor, Lafayette. When 
I announced to all of France, 
‘Lafayette, lam here!’ I wanted 
to be able to say it in purest 
French. Preferably with a fault- 
less Parisian accent. 


UCH was my intention. But 
when it came time to carry 
out this intention I met with dis- 
heartening and apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles. The Guides, 
unfortunately, were completely 
unpractical; they were never de- 
signed for every-day human usage. 
They were illogical, incomplete, 
idealistic. 
I would find myself, for ex- 
ample, seated next to an interest- 
ing looking Frenchman ona railroad 


Paris is, undoubtedly, a ‘Guide to 
I remember procuring for 
myself at least five of these sine gua nons, for it was 
my earnest intention to converse as often as possible. 
Primarily, | suppose, my purpose was a selfish one; 
I love to converse; I am a notoriously bad listener; 


my request. 


OGDEN 


Ralph 


‘““Conversational Guide’’— 
“Chapter IV,” ‘On the Railroad Train.” 
quickly at the page I would turn to my fellow 
voyager and say, in perfect French, ‘Sir, would 
you be so kind as to open that window?” The 
Frenchman would at once politely comply with 
Then, glancing at the next sentence 
in the Guide, I would say, “Sir, would you be 


STEWART 


Barton 


Glancing 


so kind as to close that window?” 
close the window. 
tinctly the next sentence in my hand-book, “Sir, 
would you be so kind as to open that window 
half-way?” 

At this point there would invariably be an 
abrupt and often almost violent conclusion to all 
my cherished hopes for a friendly international 


Guide Which Embodies the Really Vital Toptcs 


of Common Every-day Ocean Intercourse 


He would 


\t that, I would pronounce dis- 








train. Trembling with eagerness 


BOARDING TRE OCEAN LINER 
Is this the boat for Europe, sir? 


Thank you. 

Come, Ethel 

Where is Theodore? 

Theodore! 

Come here! 

Take your mother’s hand. 
Porter, be careful of that trunk. 


Porter, I told you to be careful of 
that trunk. 

Now let me alone, Ethel—I can han- 
dle these men. 


I’m not making myself conspicuous. 


L’ EMBARQUEMENT 


Ceci est bien le paquebot pour 
l'Europe, Monsieur? 

Merci, Monsieur. 

Allons, viens Ethel. 

Ou est Théodore? 

Théodore! 

Viens ici! 

Donne la main a ta mére. 

Porteur, nom de nom, faites gentiment, 
hein, c'est ma malle! 

Porteur, je vous ai dit d’aller 
doucement, c'est ma malle, Tonnerre! 

Toi, Ethel, laisse-moi tranquille. Je 
sais comment il faut s’y prendre pour 
mater ces cochons-la. 

Je n’attire pas ]’attention. 


exchange of mutual thoughts and 
ideas, and I would pass the rest 
of the time “on the railroad train” 
in deep and unconversational 
silence. 

It was everywhere the same. 
Urbanity went for nothing. Kind 
intentions were utterly disregarded. 
There was threatened a new and 
peculiar type of international com- 
plication. 


ND at last, in desperation, I 
resolved to throw away my 
“Guides” and to write a new 
“Guide to French Conversation” 
—a guide which would embody 
the really vital and useful topics 
of common every-day intercourse, 
the topics that every man and 
woman, no matter how exalted, 
is bound to touch upon at some 
time or other, if they travel at 
all. : 
The result of my labors in this 
direction I now offer to my coun- 
trymen in the belief that now, at 
last, America may talk to France 
as America talks to America—and 
in the hope that out of this broad- 
ening contact France may be able 
to discover for herself the great 
soul, hitherto unexpressed, which 
throbs on this side of the broad 
waterway of the Atlantic. 
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Well, we're off for Europe. Enfin, nous voila enroute pour l’Eu- 
rope. 
Theodore, come away from that Théodore, ne va pas prés du bastin- 
aA ze. 
ailing. as : , 
, Theodore! Théodore, veux-tu laisser le bastin- 
gage tranquille! 
R- aoe on Be 
> - a | 
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By THE Bar Au BaR 


Good afternoon, Steward. 

Steward, how long before we cross the 
twelve-mile limit? 

No, I'll wait. 

Good afternoon, sir. 

Sit right down. 

Ah—there goes the bar! 

What will you have, sir? 

Well—here’s how! 

Why, yes, thanks. 

I think I will. 

The same. 

Sir, Jones is my name—Ralph Jones. 
How do you spell it? 
Oh, yes—French, of course. 


Mr. Chablemont, I’m pleased to make 
your acquaintance. 

Oh—thank you, Steward. 

Happy days! 

Yes, sir—another Scotch. 

Who—me? 

Say, that’s a good one. 

Chablemont, I'm disappointed. 

Why, because you think I can’t drink 
three—no four—Scotches. 


Not insulted, you understand. 
Just disappointed. 
Because I like you, Shab— 


I like you. 
I'll tell you something, 
Confidential. 


Shab. 


Nothing personal now, you under- 
stand. 
Listen. I—don't—like—Frenchmen 


As a rule, see. 
Nothing personal. 


They're a great race. 

Saved the world in 1913— 

Remember it well 

Battle of the Marne 

Ah! That a boy, Steward. 

Set them right down here. 

And bring two more. 

Say, Shab, I want to tell you some- 
thing. 


I'm married to the sweetest little 
woman in God's world. 

Look at me, Shab. 

I'm a bum, see. 

I go out and get drunk, see. 

A drunken bum, that’s me, Shab. 

And married to the sweetest little 


woman in God’s world. 

It ain’t right, Shab. 

Say, Shab, listen, see— 

I think that’s my wife coming over 
here now. 

All right, dear. 

Excuse me, Mr. Shablemont 


Good afternoon, sir. 





In THE BATH 


Good morning, Steward. 
¥. think I shall take a bath this morn- 


"Thank you, Steward. 


I'll look him up. 


Bey /; 





beg garcon. 

Garcon, dans combien de temps 
passerons-nous la limite des douze milles? 

Non, j’attendrai 

Bonjour, Monsieur. 

Asseyez-vous donc. 

Ah! enfin, le bar est ouvert! 

Monsieur désire? 

Eh bien! a la votre! 

Tu parles! 

Mais comment donc, avec plaisir. 

Qui, servez-nous la méme chose. 

Monsieur, mon nom est Jones, Ralph 
Jones. 

Comment 1|’épelez-vous? 

Ah, oui, c'est un nom frangais, natur- 
ellement. 

Monsieur C hablemont, je suis en- 
chanté de faire votre connaissance. 

Ah, merci, gargon. 

Bonne chance! 

Oui, Monsieur. 

Qui—moi? 

Oh, la. l 


Un autre whisky. 


Cela-la est bien bonne. 
Chablemont, je suis désappointé. 
Pourqoi? . Parce que vous croyez 

que je ne peux pas boire, trois . . . non 

quatre whisky écossais. 

Pas insulté, vous comprenez. 

Désappointé seulement. 

Parce que, Shab, j'ai de l’amitié pour 
toi. 

Jai de l'amitié pour toi. 

Je vais te dire quelque chose, Shab. 

C’est confidentiel. 

Tu comprends, « 
personnellement. 

Tu sais, je 
Francais. 

En général, tu sais. 

Mon vieux, ¢a ne te touche pas per- 
sonnellement. 

C’est un grand pays, la France! 

A sauvé le monde en 1913 

Je m’en souviens bien. 

Bataille de la Marne. 

Garcon, tu es un bon vieux frére . . . 

Plante-les la devant moi. 

Et encore deux, hein! 

Mon vieux, je vais te dire quelque 

chose . 

Tu sais, j'ai épousé la plus douce 
petite femme du monde entier. 
Regarde moi, Shab. 
Je suis un misérable . . . 
Je me sofile, tu vois . 
Un misérable soul rd, 
vieux, voila ce que je suis! 
Et j'ai épousé la plus charmante petite 
femme du monde entier. 
oa... ee juste, Shab! 
Ecoute-moi, Shab, ecoute-moi. 
. la, la! Voila ma femme qui 
vient ... 
Trés bien, trés bien, mon chou 
Je vous fais mille excuses, Monsieur 
Shablemont. 
\u revoir, Monsieur. 





¢a ne te touche pas 


n’aime pas... les 


Shab, mon 






LE Bain 


Bonjour, steward. 
Je crois que je prendrai un bain ce 
matin. 


Merci, steward. Je vais le chercher. 











Are you the bath steward? 

Oh. I beg your pardon. 

Imagine me taking you for the bath 
steward. 

Sir, I am looking for the bath steward. 


Well, how about me taking a bath? 


Yes—in a tub. 
With soap. 
Well, all right—what soaps have you? 


Where is the tub? 

At the end of this corridor? 

Pardon me, madam. 

I must have got in the wrong bath- 
room. 

Well, you needn’t get so sore about it. 


We all make mistakes. 


What? 

Your soap? 

Sure—if I can find it. 

Here it is, under the tub. 

Not at all, Madam. 

Glad to do it. 

Yes, we are all going 
to Paris. 

My wife and little boy and I. 

Two weeks, I think. 

Say, do you know the names of any 
good hotels? 

How much? 

That’s a lot more 
Newark. 

Who? 

Sure. Know him well. 

His cousin married my wife’s brother. 


straight through 


than we pay in 


He’s moved, you know. 

Yes—to Cleveland. 

No—she ran off with some actor from 
New York. 

Well, well—it’s a small world, isn’t it? 

Well, I guess I'd better be 
along to my own bath. 

Thanks awfully. 

Yes, I certainly will. 

Good-by, Madam. 


getting 
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Etes-vous le steward des bains? 

Oh, pardon, mille excuses. 

Pensez, vous prendre pour le steward 
des bains. 

Monsieur, je cherche le steward des 
bains. 

Eh bien, alors 
prendre un bain? 

Eh bien, dans une baignoire. 

Avec du savon. 

Eh bien, allons-y 
vous: 

Ou est la salle de bains? 

A la fin du corridor. 

Pardon, Madame, mille excuses. 

Je me suistrompé de salle de bains. 


comment vais-je 


Quels savons avez- 


Mais ce n’est pas la peine de crier 
pour ¢a. 

Nous sommes 
tromper. 

Quoi? 

Votre savon? 

Certainement. Si je peux le trouver. 

Le voila, sous la baignoire. 

Il n’y a pas de quoi, Madame. 

Enchanté de vous rendre service. 

Oui, nous allons tout droit 4 Paris. 


tous sujets 4 nous 


Ma femme, mon petit garcon et moi 
Deux semaines, je crois. 
Connaitriez-vous par hasard un bon 
hétel comfortable? 
( ‘ombien? 
Oh, 1a, 
qu’a Newark. 
Qui? 
Jecomprends. Je le connais bien. 
Sa cousine a épousé le frére de ma 
femme. 
Vous savez, be: -ce pas, qu’ila changé. 
Oui, 4 Cleveland 
Non, elle est partie avec un acteur de 
New York 
Ah oui, on a bien raison de dire que le 
monde est petit, n’est-ce pas? 
Eh bien! je crois qu’il est temps que 
jaille prendre mon bain. 
Mille mercis, Madame. 
Mais naturellement, je le ferai . 
Au plaisir, Madame 





C’est beaucoup plus cher 





Ix THE Deck CHAIR 


Good morning, Madam. 
Yes, thank you. 
I like to sit here and watch the pas- 
sengers walk by, don’t you? 
No—that one with the cane. 
You don’t say. 
And he killed Rasputin? 
Well, well. 
No—who is she? 
I don’t believe it. 
Why, yes—I remember the trial. 
Well, well. 
I must tell my wife. 
The one with glasses. 
And so she’s the one. 
What? 
Whisper louder, Madam. 





In a Pittsburgh hotel? 

Well, well. 

Well, it must be almost lunch time. 

I think I'll go down-stairs and eat a 
few figs and oranges. 

Govua morning, Madam. 


At THE DINNER TABLE 
Good evening, everybody! 
Well, it’s beginning to roll a bit, eh? 


Nothing like a storm at sea to make 
one hungry. 

Yes, Steward—two pork 
please. 

No—none for my wife. 

The lady’s a bit—eh? 

Ha! Ha! Ha! 


Wow—that was a big one. 


¢ hops, 


Why—no, thank you, Steward. 
No—no dessert, either, Steward. 


No, I feel fine. 

Excuse me, dear—I think I'll go out 
on deck. It’s a bit close in here. 

No—you and Theodore finish your 
dinner. 


Sur LE Pont 
Bonjour, Madame. 
Oui, merci. 
Jaime 4 m’asseoir et a regarder le va 
et vient des passagers, et vous? 
Non —celui qui a la canne? 
Vraiment. 
Et il a tué Raspoutine? 
Tiens, tiens. 
on, qui est-ce? 
J'ai de la peine a le croire. 
Mais oui, je me souviens du procés. 
Tiens, tiens. 
I] faut que je le dise 4 ma femme. 
Celle qui a des lunettes? 
Alors, c'est celle-la! 








Quoi? 

Chuchotez plus fort, Madame, s'il vous 
plait. 

Dans un hétel de Pittsburg? 

Tiens, tiens. 


Tiens, c’est presque l"heure du lunch. 

Je vais descendre et manger quelques 
figues et quelques oranges. 

Au revoir, Madame, au plaisir. 


A DINER 


Bonsoir, tout le monde. 

Oui, le roulis commence Aa se 
sentir un peu, hein? 

Il n’y a rien comme un orage en mer 
pour m ‘af umer. 

Oui, garcon. 
porc, siouplait. 

Non, point pour ma femme. 

La petite dame est un peu 

Oh! oh! oh! 

Oh! la! la!—c’en est 
est bien conditionné. 

Pardon—non, merci, gargon. 

Non, pas de dessert non plus, 
merci. 

Non, je me sens trés bien. 

Pardon, ma chérie, je crois que j’irai 
prendre l’air. II fait un peu étouffant, ici. 

Non, non, finissez de diner tous les 
deux. 


faire 


Deux cételettes de 


hein! 


un de roulis, il 


garcon, 
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MRS. S. BRYCE WING 


Mrs. Wing, the former Miss Marie Tailer, daughter of Mrs. 


J. Lee Tailer and a granddaughter of the late Robert W. Tailer, 


is much to the fore in the activities of the fashionable Piping 
Rock-Meadow Brook colony. Mr. and Mrs. Wing will pass 
the early summer at ** Twin Oaks,” Old Westbury. Long Island. 
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For the large traveling wardrobe 

one trunk for costumes, 
one, all drawers, for foldable 
articles, one for hats and shoes; 
from Crouch and Fitzgerald. 


HOW TO TRAVEL SMARTLY 


A Portfolio Showing 
Take, How To 
When To 


By MARIE 


COSTUMES 

@ For SreaAMer—The Berthe three-piece suit of Rodier 
homespun shown on page sixty-four. Black Milan semi-cloche 
with red parrot heads. Chamois gloves. Brown flat-heeled 
pumps. Flesh-colored French lisle stockings. 

@ For TraIn—The gray O’ Rossen tailleur on page sixty-four. 
White crépe de Chine tailored blouse, hip-length. Hat of black 
grosgrain belting. Black and white crépe scarf. Fob with mono- 
gram in brilliants. Brown taffeta umbrella. Plain black 
patent-leather or tan calfskin pumps or oxfords. Stockings as 
above. Chamois or white kid gloves. 

@ For SIGHTSEEING—Tube dress and coat of gray O’ Rossen 
fabric shown on page sixty-four. Hat of black, white, and beige 
plaid faille. Scarf to match. KRlack pumps. Chamois or 
white kid gloves. 

@ For Motortnc—Monjaret dress of beige rosé kasha with 
brown kasha coat shown on page sixty-five. Hat of beige felt 
with matching coq feathers. Beige and brown scarf. Beige 
suede gloves. Brown pumps. 

@ For AFrrERNooN—Patou green crépe three-piece costume 
shown on page sixty-five. Black Milan hat with white 
gardenias, green leaves. Beige suéde gloves, prettily cuffed. 
Go to Jouvin’s in Paris.) Black patent-leather slip pers—one 
of the models shown on page 136 from Perugia, imported by 
I. Miller Flesh silk stockings. 

@ For Eventnc—W orth semi-formal wrap of lace and satin 
shown on page sixty-five. Plain brown satin pumps with flesh- 
colored silk clocked stockings. Black and white pearl necklace 


and earrings. 
EVENING GOWNS 


Q See Vionnet gowns on page sixty-eight. Several of the less 


formal types of evening gown for shipboard and dining at the 


hotel should be included. Dry-cleaning is not quickly available 
everywhere in Europe, therefore several black gowns should be 
carried. Choose the less crushable fabrics (lace and beaded 
gowns are excellent); simple cuts, such as the short chemise and 
tube dresses which hang well in a wardrobe trunk and so do not 
wrinkle; stuff with tissue paper and hang in cretonne or lining 
fabric bags, black bags for all metal tissues to prevent tarnishing. 





What Clothes To 


Pack Them, And 
Wear. Them 


LYONS 


NEGLIGEES 

@ For Acruat TRAvEL—For train and shipboard the mascu- 
line lounging suits and robes on page sixty-six are the most 
practical. Nothing feminine and frilly should be used. These 
suits pack well and are always smart. 


On Arrivat—After the bath, shampoo, and manicure, if 
a softer type of negligée is desired, the plaited slips such as 
Fortuny makes, which can be tied in knots and flung in a trunk 
without mussing, are ideal. Over these, if desired, may be 
slipped a jacket on simple lines that can be folded and packed 
in a drawer of the trunk. 

HATS 

@, For Actruat TRAVEL—The small, dark hats shown on page 
sixty-three are the only type permissible for travel, whether by 
boat, train, motor, or airplane. With the present craze for small, 
dark hats for every purpose, it isn’t difficult to choose a travel- 
ing hat. Most of the models, too, are in ideal fabrics for 
traveling—telt, leather, belting, Milan, heavy silks; and so 
simply trimmed (or absolutely untrimmed) that almost any of 
them can be used for travel and an almost limitless number may 
be packed in the hat trunk shown above. 

@ On Arrivat—The large hats shown on page sixty-two are 
one of the problems of traveling. For summery dresses for Deauville, 
the Lido, et cetera, one must have a few of these sun hats. Take 
as few as possible, having them of colors that will harmonize with 
a number of frocks—black or white leghorn, beige Milan, or 
horsehair. These are practical straws. 


SHOES 
A, Several pairs of oxfords must be included for the necessary 
tailored suit and cloth three-piece costumes—oxfords or pumps 
to do the galleries, shopping, walking, et cetera. The Perugia 
shoes shown on page 136 give a pleasing range of afternoon 
models in patent-leather (black or brown) and suéde (beige or 
brown), or combinations of these colors. These models may also be 
made in metal cloth, brocade, or satin for evening wear. The 
pump is good morning, noon, and night. The plain opera 
pumps in brown satin or silver kid are excellent for evening. 
All metal lissue slippers should be wrapped in layers of black 
lissue paper to prevent tarnishing. (Concluded on page 136) 
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Of large hats, it is best to carry only models in colors to harmonize with 
many dresses. Green Milan with lighter green voile facing and cocarde. 


(Left) Black Milan crown, 
black taffeta brim, black 
water lilies, pink rose with 
blue leaves and trailing stems. 


A hat for any dress—rose 
beige fancy horsehair, match- 


S 


ing grosgrain band with 





buckle of gay ribbon flowers. 


Posed by 
LADY DIANA MANNERS 











THE LARGE DRESS HAT TO WEAR 
WHEN ONE ARRIVES 








for JUNE 1924 
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i Hats on both pages 
E imported by the 
LICHTENSTEIN 
MILLINER) 
COMPANY 
AGNES 
For actual travel, any of the small, dark, practically untrimmed hats are 
proper. Black Milan with facing and infinitesimal bow of beige grosgrain. 
LEwrs 
4 
HERMANCE HERMANCE 
Hat of black Milan in an odd, conical Black Milan helmet with band and plaited, Blue felt cloche with band of blue ribbon 
shape made of many satin-piped sections. helmet-shaped bandeau of green ribbon. ornamented with narrow rolls of green. 
rT" LI yy a f y x =] * DPD 1 : Yt A PDI ’ 1) rr TNY 7 LI ie ae 
THE SMALL SERVICEABLE HAT IN WHICH 
TO TRAVEL 
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O'ROSSEN BERTHE 


A perfect costume for the transatlantic liner, for practicality 
as well as for smartness, is a tube dress of a Rodier homespun 
flecked with black, tan, white, and red, and a tube coat to match. 


COATS FOR TRAVEL BY TRAIN, 
STEAMER, OR MOTOR, AND TO 
WEAR WHEN YOU ARRIVE 


Costumes on both pages from 


HARRY LICHTENSTEIN 


S PREVALENT as the masculine tailleur was a few 
A months ago, the three-piece suit, consisting of a tubular 
dress and a tubular seven-eighths coat, is to-day. As 

a matter of fact, the tailored suit never reached the point 
of popularity, and therefore of monotony, in Paris that it did 
in New York. That is the invariable law of fashion in these 
two cities. Here every new mode is taken up by the entire 
populace, as though it were a crusade; it quickly becomes 
a uniform, and soon dies of over-popularity. In Paris not 
every one can afford to follow every new whim of fashion, and 


The master designer of the tailleur presents a model in an in- 
visible black and gray check, pinched in at the waist-line. This 
is the uniform the Frenchwoman invariably wears for train travel. 


An excellent costume in which to see the city consists of a chemise 
dress (with white collars and cuffs, monogram, and scarf) and a 
coat, all of an O’Rossen fabric in a fine gray and black design. 
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MONJARET P 


The one-piece dress with seven-eighths coat is the favored costume 


of the season. For motoring it is ideal made of beige rosé kasha 
with two narrow belts worn under a brown, beige-lined kasha coat. 


therefore a fashion in Paris is a fashion, not a disease. Here 
it is an epidemic, contracted by all and sundry. The chic 
Parisienne has always worn, and probably always will wear, the 
O’Rossen type of tailleur for shopping and traveling, but not 
indiscriminately, at all times and for all purposes, as the Amer- 
ican has this last season or two. 

Now it is the tubular ensemble that is being exploited; but as 
there is more chance for variety here, there will be less monotony. 
In fact there is the opportunity for great variety for there is no 
prescribed degree of formality for the costume suit, as there 
is for the tailleur—indeed, it may range from sports costume to 
evening toilette. 

Varying degrees of warmth in one costume are made possible 
by this simple device, and for the traveler who must be prepared 
for all exigencies of weather, sometimes in a single day, this is 
a great advantage. A silk dress with a cloth coat is one pos- 
sible combination; both garments of cloth or both of silk are 
still other possibilities; skirt and coat of cloth with a gilet or 
blouse of silk offers still another variation. And yet, in all 
these combinations one is always in a costume—a coat and 
dress planned to be worn together—and that is an advantage 
in this day when the costume idea has so dominated the mode. 


(Right, above) For those formal afternoon visits one is likely to 
make while on tour a charming costume consists of a finely plaited 
Lanvin green crépe dress with a coat that is also all fine plaits. 


Vhe one formal wrap in the traveling wardrobe is the evening wrap, 


here a charming affair proving the smartness of lace. It is of 


crocheted thread lace, cream, over black satin, bordered with fitch. 
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Lounging suits from 
1 SULKA 


THE 
SMARTEST, MOST 
PRACTICAL NEGLIG 
FOR PULLMAN 
OR STEAMER 








The strictly tailored suit is the 
only thing to wear during those 
hours of lounging in one’s 
transcontinental drawing-room; 
of silk or velvet in various colors. 


(Left) For the dusty Pullman 
journey the serviceable lounging 
robe of a man ts the smartest 


thing a woman can wear; here of 


brocade in green, blue, and rose. 


When a feminine negligée will be 
rumpled a masculine lounging 
suit will come out of the trunk 
crisp and fresh. Coat and trou 
sers of tan and blue figured silk. 


land 
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An antique Chinese jacket Van: 





of scarlet satin, gorgeously 





embroidered in many colors, 
is worn with full black satin 
trousers; A. A. Vantine. 








(Right) Cool and refreshing 
at the journey’s end is a 
| negligée of antique cashmere 
in cream, brown, and blue 
over chiffon; Bonwit Teller. 


When one is bathed and sham pooed 
comes the restful negligée consisting of 
uncrushable plaited slip and jacket 


% Oriental satin; Bergdorf Goodman. 
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Something that will pack—a_ plaited 
slip of cool jade green crepe de Chine, 
and a green-lined jacket of natural linen 
embroidered in colors; Bonwit Teller. 








THE NEGLIGEE TO WEAR AFTER ONE 






ARRIVES 
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ONE GORGEOUS ROBE—AND NO MORE 


Vionnet has designed special looms to weave some of her gorgeous 
evening gowns. As on this model of Pompcian red crépe romain, with 
u magnificent serpentine dragon in gold, the decorative design is woven 


right in the fabric, making it an absolutely exclusive master piece. 


The dragon dress is unmistakably Oriental; the second model, called 
* Tmpératrice,” is just as unequivocally Em pire—high waist-line, off- 
the-shoulder décolleté, bow-knot, and train. It is of almond-green 
crépe romain with the bow-knot in dark green and gold metal thread. 
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Vionnet has more than a penchant for the circular 
flare—nothing else, she feels, achieves the same 
graceful flow of line—and here she uses it in 
both srirt and sleeves. This dress is of printed 
chiffon—red, green, and blue figures on white. 




















Here (and at extreme right) are 
two views of a new sort of three- 
piece costume. There is first a 
beige canton crépe dress with a 
plaited skirt, next a_ gilet of 
matching homespun, third a cape. 





Something new and different are 
four panels of black, white, and 
gray plaid wool which wrap and 
button about the figure to form 
a most unusual coat. To be 
worn over a tatlored dress or suit. 
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THE -UNRIVALED VIONNET 


ALONE 
THESE 


COULD 


LINES 


CUT 
ACHIEVE 


Models on both pages from 
VIONNET 
New York 















For a little extra warmth and 
formality, slip on the gilet: for a 
motor ride, add the cape. At 
home or at the roadside inn, wear 
only the crépe dress. Note the 
typical Vionnet V cut of the vest. 


Nothing could be softer than this 
clinging frock of beige-gray crépe 
Molyneux, tying at waist, neck, 
and wrist. A typical Vionnet 
line, seeming all simplicity, but 
with a subtle intricacy of cut. 
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RUNNING 


expenditures? 


A COUNTRY 


Is there anything more interesting than an exact account of one’s 


Yet, how few of us know them accurately! 


HOUSE 


As we ex- 


plained last month, Mrs. X knows exactly «what she spends—and she 
spends about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year on her 


wardrobe, her country house, her yacht and her three children. In 


this article she shows «what proportion she devotes to her country house. 


NE of my strongest characteristics is love of 
order. That is why keeping these expense 
books does not bore me. On the contrary, 

it gives me amusement and satisfaction to know 
exactly what it costs to run the house, or the garden, 
or the stables, or the yacht. I always know exactly 
what I can afford. Most men have a theory that 
they would like their wives to keep budgets of their 
expenditures, but they actually don’t like it in 
practise. They will not be annoyed with the 


simple pleasures of the country—horseback riding 
and golf and tennis and swimming and dancing and 
auction. All these pleasures we find within our own 
gates or within those of our neighbors. 

You will notice that the first item of my house 
budget is food. You would be surprised to hear 
some women discuss their household bills. They are 
just as apt to say their meat bills are $60 a month 
as $1,000—both utterly ridiculous statements, out 


our wines were bought before prohibition. Cigarets 
average a little over $50 a month. 

Our gardens supply most of our fresh vegetables, 
in season. But where you save on vegetables you 
spend on labor. We also had $542.65 worth of eggs 
last year, but keeping chickens cost us $937.43, so 
there was a deficit of $394.78, if one wished to be 
accurate. 

The next item is house expenses. This in- 
cludes the coal bill, $3,650.00, which is large, 








details, though they are always able to call in 
public accountants and ascertain the various 
costs of their business departments. As _ for 
women, most of the women I know keep no 
books and never know where they stand. 


EFORE I began keeping these books I would 
often go into town with a hundred-dollar 

bill in my purse, and next day have no idea what 
had become of it. I was so annoyed to feel I 
“ | 

could spend a hundred dollars, and be able to || 
account for less than half of it, that I began keep-__ || 
| 





ing accurate accounts. Keeping track of small 
expenses was a great nuisance, but I have now 
systematized my expenditures so that there is 
very little cash to account for. I have charge || 
accounts in most shops, and my secretary ana- 
lyzes my bills at the end of the month. If I go 
to a restaurant for luncheon, I not only sign the || 
check, I sign for the tip also. Theater tickets 
I order through one of my husband's clubs. So 
the only cash I really require is for occasional 
taxicabs, small tips, and occasional small pur- | 
chases in shops where I am not known. It is_ || 
not a hardship to make notes of these expenses, 
when Iam on my way home, in the train or motor, | 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


*Clothes for the family... $16,085.06 
Traveling... . ... 2,029.81 
Hotels and restaurants... 2,272.87 
Presents . 1,080.01 


Christmas presents ..... 2,130.23 


Charity 2,140.05 
Tips. 249.01 
Taxicabs 243.44 
Auction 2,003.50 


Amusements 1,086.56 


Lawyers’ fees . 150.00 
Total miscellaneous ex- ———-—— 
penses . $30,401.44 


* Does not include Mr. X’s clothes. 


but this takes care also of the heating of the 
stable where the head chauffeur and his family 
and the head gardener and his family live. 
Under this heading come also water, electricity, 
gas, telephones, telegrams, express, laundry, 
books and stationery, flowers, et cetera. 

The water bill, $477, seems large, but that is 
because we have a swimming pool on the place. 
The laundry bill is really less than the cost would 
be of having a laundress and assistant in the house. 


EPAIRS to the house average about the same 
every year. The house is comparatively a 
new one. It cost about $350,000 to build it, and 
as much more to furnish, five years ago. There 
are about fifty acres of woods, lawns, and gardens 
around the house, but of their upkeep later. 
Servants and their clothes cost a little less 
than $13,000 a ycar. There are twelve house 
servants, who are paid monthly as_ follows: 
housekeeper, $100; governess, $90; butler, $125; 
second man, $80; third man, $70; French maid, 
$65; two house men, $145; two chambermaids, 
$130; cook, $110; kitchen maid, $75. In addi- 
tion to these there is my private secretary, who 
comes in by the day, and only has her luncheon 














and it is very illuminating to find how the money. ‘= 


goes. Also, it is fairer to my servants. There was a 
time when I suspected my maid of taking money 
from my purse, but when I actually began keeping 
accounts I found I was the guilty one. 

I live in the country within easy commuting dis- 
tance of New York. We have no town house, but 
keep an apartment which we use when we go to the 
opera or the theater occasionally. But our real 
interests and sports and amusements are within our 
own neighborhood, so New York to us is a place for 
shopping, lunching, or going to the play. Very 
little of our entertaining is done there. ‘We like the 





of all proportion. There are certain averages in 
foods—you cannot use more than a certain amount. 

We keep an open house in our community, though 
we do no entertaining on a large scale. There are 
two tennis courts which invite the neighbors, as well 
as a swimming pool, and that means frequent unex- 
pected guests for luncheon, and crowds at tea time. 
Certainly no one could call our table meager, or our 
hospitality calculated. 

Food costs me $1.18 per day for each member of 
my household, which is about what it should cost. 
This $1.18 does not include wines or cigarets. All 


in the house. Thelaundry,as I have said, is done 
outside the house. The servants’ clothes are ex- 
pensive at first, but they do not cost very much to 
keep in order after the first cost. The butler gets 
a morning suit with striped trousers and waistcoat, 
evening clothes, collars and ties. The second man 
gets a morning suit, a livery, collars and ties, and 
work aprons. The two house men get aprons and 
clothes necessary for heavy work. The furnace men 
get overalls. The cook and kitchen maid get their 
aprons only. The third man in the pantry gets his 


aprons. The parlor maid gets her aprons, Cap, 
collars, and cuffs. The chambermaids get aprons 
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and sometimes their dresses. The ladies’ maid gets 
aprons only. The chauffeurs and grooms get their 
complete liveries. 

Doctors’ bills seem very small, which means that 
we have liad a fortunate year. Also, the children’s 
doctors’ bills are entered in their own expense books, 
not in mine. 

Keeping these books for the children is great 
fun. I believe that some day it will be impor- 
tant to them to know just what their education and 
traveling have cost. They have their own trust 
funds, of which I am trustee, and their own allow- 


a month. He acts as emergency chauffeur, and also 
rides with my two girls. Roughly speaking, it costs 
about $40 a month to keep a horse. 

The upkeep of the garage, including the wages of 
two chauffeurs, cost $8,308 last year. This takes 
care of three good cars and three cheaper cars that 
the children and the servants use. The good cars 
are a limousine for town use, a small enclosed car 
which my husband drives at night, and an open car 
for the country. 

I have included the insurance and taxes on the 
house and grounds in the house budget, because this 





71 
takes the place of rent. Income taxes are not 
included. 

Miscellaneous expenses for the year amounted to 
$30,461.44, and were divided as shown in the 
schedule on the opposite page. 

My own clothes budget I analyzed last month. 
The rest of this item covers the clothes of my boy 
and my two girls, all of whom are old enough now to 
be expensive. It does not include their schooling, 
which is kept in their own books. 

We traveled very little last year, so that traveling 
bills are small. I allow about $100 2 day for travel- 
ing in America, when I go with the two girls, 








ances which they control entirely. They 
do a certain amount of their own bookkeep- 
ing, and my secretary and I do the rest. The 
children have access to their own books, 
and know exactly what surplus they have 
at the end of the year. Their accounts are 
not as accurate as mine, but there are aston- 
ishingly few discrepancies. My oldest 
girl, for instance, pays my maid a certain 
amount a month out of her allowance, which 
teaches her to take no service for granted. 


HE new furnishings for the house may 

seem a large item, but that is really not 
much for a house of this size. I do not 
like crowded rooms, and so my house 1s so 
simply furnished that there is always room 
for an interesting piece of furniture if I find 
it. I like antiques and I have left empty 
spots all over the house where exactly the || 
right things will find themselves, some day. 
Then, too, there are new curtains, and car- 
pets that wear out, and the small things 
that have to be replaced. 

The expenses outside the house, that is, 
the running of the stable, the garage, and 
the upkeep of the grounds seem fairly large, 
but analysis proves that they are not. The 
upkeep of the grounds last year cost $7,173, 
which includes the payroll of two men in 
winter and five to seven in summer, new 
plants and seeds, stones for the roads, et 
cetera. We have flower and vegetable 
gardens, but no hothouses. When I can 
afford it I shall build a real conservatory || 
and have the luxury of fresh flowers all the 
year around, but my budget tells me that I 
can not afford it now. A conservatory is 
about as expensive as a yacht. 

In the stable we have eight horses, four || 
polo ponies which the children use for riding, _ || 
two hunters, and two carriage horses. Two | 
grooms run the stable. The head groom 
gets $150, and the second groom gets $130 [I~ 











HOUSE BUDGET 
Food. . 


House expenses. . 


$7,813.73 

9,861 78 
Repairs to house. . 5,288.98 
Repairs to furnishings. . 651.02 
U pkeep of grounds... 7,173.92 
Wages, 12 house servants. . 12,003.37 
Clothes, 12 servants 680.41 
Private secretary . 1,484.82 
Doctors. . 507.00 
Drugs... 103.53 
Trained nurse. 280.00 
New things (small) for house. . 1,231.30 
New furnishings 18,551.70 
Toilet articles. . 386.33 
Sewing articles. . 20.34 
Taxes on house and grounds . 14,000.00 


Insurance onhouse and grounds 12,160.68 


Garage . 8,308.20 
Stable... 4,805.04 
Chickens . . 937-43 


Total house budget....... $106,340.03 


Total miscellaneous expenses. $30,461.44 


Total .. $136,811.07 


HOUSE EXPENSES, 1923 

Water Fae se Gas and Phone 2 sa Pas Laundry 
January. . $21.74 $103.07 $101.94 $645.99 $43.90 $24.59 $11.93 $172.45 
February. 21.75 103.08 135.66 315.50 39.70 20.39 9.95 135.11 
March... 21.75 103.08 91.59 533-38 35-50 1.27 7.80 172.21 
April 40.43 60.77 63.30 38.81 3.58 37-33 149.21 
May. 40.43 00.77 50.92 070.02 47.95 4.53 24.49 148.99 
June 40.43 60.77 47.80 115.40 42.20 6.48 52.56 214.04 
July:..... 73-42 65.74 47-08 41.35 2.02 9.29 192.24 
August... 73-42 65.74 45-40 174.75 38.35 1.75 6.87 156.58 
September. 73-42 85.54 41.50 37-45 1.23 14.25 186.50 
October. . . 23.67 85.54 45-76 76.79 41.90 1.24 16.75 147.69 
November. 23.68 05-75 50.44 469.68 48.65 ee 9.32 170.22 
December. . 23.08 85.55 53-32 648.55 42.40 2.79 7 


20.77 189.48 











$477.82 $945.40 $775.01 $3650.06 $408.16 $69.87 $221.31 $2034.72 


Total House Expenses for 1923 


abroad, en famille, it is much more expensive. 
Under charity I make no entries except 
| those deductible from the income tax. Tips 
|| and taxicabs are about the same amount 
| 
| 


| a maid, and a governess. When we go 


every year. Auction losses were $2,093 last 
year, but I do not enter my winnings in 
|| these books: they come under the heading 
| of income. I find that losses and winnings 

just about equalize each other. The item 

for amusements is not large for a family like 
| mine, but we seek very little of our amuse- 
ment in town. 


HE expenses of my husband’s clubs, 
|] the yacht, and trips abroad, income tax, 
et cetera, are apart from this budget, which 
is only intended to take care of our every- 
day business of living. 

My husband’s secretary takes care of all 
| the outside expenses, of investments, et 
| cetera. Club expenses amount to quite a lot 
| each year, because my husband is a sports- 
| man and belongs to at least a dozen clubs. 
| We do not keep accurate expenses of trips 
| abroad, because it would mean taking an 
extra person along, or would take too much of 
my time. The expenses of running the yacht 
are taken care of by my husband’s office. 

This budget of mine may seem extravagant 
|| at first glance, but I believe that my house is 
run with as little waste as the house of any 
conscientious young bride who is trying to 
make every dollar count. Everything is com- 
parative. It is just as easy to be extravagant 
on fifty dollars a week as on five thousand a 
|| week, and the satisfaction of knowing that 
|| one’s five thousand is well spent is just as 
|| great. I have many friends who spend much 
more than Ido each year, many who spend only 
| a fraction of my income, and I know that the 
| size of the income has nothing to do with the 
happiness and contentment we derive from it. 





Clean- : . Totals 
oe Book: Sta- Flow- hes 
House elc. tionery ers Months 


$12.25 $21.61 $3.42 $12.50 $1175.39 


38.20 23.10 8.24 16.50 867.18 
57-50 12.03 5.26 II.QO 1053.27 
63.00 20.50 9-77 108.70 595-40 
40.50 16.07 17.72 58.90 1187.29 
28.50 22.85 16.64 62.25 709.92 
14.75 260.95 5.34 25.00 503.18 
8.25 9.31 5.87 586.29 

13.02 9.25 67.00 529.40 
43.50 10.71 4.52 498.07 
14.00 19.59 3-93 94-90 970.16 
26.75 30.5 1186.17 


2 12.91 49.45 





353-20 $226.26 $102.87 $507.10 $9861.78 


$0,861.78 
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IR THE 


the Short the Smart 


Trip 
Limited Wardrobe But 


Chooses It with Infinite Care 


Ta [fs @ 


LuUCcCILE BUCHANAN 


By 


WEEK-END in the country requires as carefully 
A planned a wardrobe as a long trip. In fact, you have 
to be a little more clever and discriminating, because 
your luggage is limited, and you must choose exactly the right 
costumes to see you through several days. You don’t wish to 
arrive with a large amount of luggage and an air of going to 
fight it out on those lines if it takes all summer. You will 
take, perhaps, merely a motor trunk, a bag, and a hat-box. 
The time when one arrived with a large amount of luggage 
is gone. Just as the smart woman now “under dresses” rather 











Over a blue. 
cré pe fro k is worna long coal-frock of dark 
blue Patou r re pe 4 


mulberry and dull magenta 


From Frances Clyne. 


| ‘‘close up” of the shoes worn above. 
They are tan leather, stitched and 
perforated; from the French Bootery. 
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SHORT MOTOR 


Woman 


TRIP 




















This is the printed frock 
under the dark blue 
( oal-froc k at the left. 


worn 


( rep 4 


Another “costume complete” for a week- 
end trip is a beige coat over a_ beige 
and blue frock; from Hattie Carnegie. 


Plain varnished leather shoes of the type 
we once called “opera pumps” are very 
smart with straight high French heels. 
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An afternoon frock that may be worn 
on a week-end to the country club by the 
smart woman who is not actually en- 
gaged in sports. From Frances Clyne. 


than appear in “a little of this and that and the bathroom 
taps, and all that sort of thing.” One well-chosen costume 
goes a long way, and may take on various characters with 
change of accessories. 

The simple printed frock worn under a long coat-frock or 
coat is one of the smartest and most satisfactory costumes that 
have appeared this season. The frock is of printed crépe, the 
overfrock or coat is of Patou crépe—a sort of silk and wool 
serge, very fine and light—bengaline. silk alpaca, or heavy silk 
crépe. 

On the opposite page, at the left, is shown one of the coat- 
frock costumes. The printed frock worn with it is shown 
separately in the middle, so that you can see how simple and 
ingenious the arrangement is. The frock of crépe printed in 
dark blue, dull magenta, and mulberry has an unusual cravat- 
collar that is worn over the coat-frock. And about two inches 
of this frock shows at the hem-line, too. The dark blue Patou 
crépe over-frock is perfectly flat down the back, has but a 
suggestion of a scant blouse over the hips, and fastens in front 
with two overlapping tabs and large buttons. The line is 
almost straight and unbroken; the costume has the same 
simplicity, relieved by a single point of design and color, that 
the tailored suit and scarf has. When the coat is taken off, 
the frock underneath is extremely smart and absolutely 
appropriate for daytime wear. 

You will notice that the tiny hat worn with this frock and 
coat-frock is a variation of the tricorne, but one with an almost 
infinitesimal brim. It is of heavy corded silk, either rep or 
bengaline, blue to match the frock, bound with the midnight 
blue of the over-frock. 

The shoes are quite new and excessively smart. They are of 
tan leather, with the straight high French heels, and have row 
upon row of stitching and perforations completely covering 
them. 

It is a costume that one may wear in the motor to a country 
house and feel absolutely smart and well-groomed upon one’s 
arrival. Incidentally, it is a smart costume for a day in town, 
and would see one through shopping and lunch and tea with 
equal distinction. 

At the right, on the same page, is another costume of the 
same type, but with a very definite coat of fabric heavier than 
the frock. The frock is of beige chiffon printed with a fine 
chinoiserie design in dark blue. It is a tube frock, with little 
fmely pleited aprons in the front only, and only from knee to 
hem. The coat is of a fine beige silk and wool fabric that 
resembles a very fine Turkish toweling. The coat is bound 

















A lovely Callot evening gown that will 
not suffer from packing was chosen 
to go in the motor trunk for the short 
week-end trip. From Frances Clyne. 











(Left) The small hat, reminiscent of 
the cloche, is a tricorne with a very nar- 
row brim. It is very smart to have these 
made in colors to match one’s costume. 


In the evening, with her Callot gown, 


the lady wears her short hair smoothed 
back in classic line, and pins to it a 
little “‘chignon,” at the nape of the neck. 
































A sleeveless Sporls 


frock from Callot of 


kasha cloth, in yel 
low beige. The 
skirt is of miracu- 
lously fine plaiting, 
arranged in tiers. 


(Below) Over a 
dark blue foulard 
frock made with lit- 
tle aprons speckled 
with white dots, is 
worn a blue crépe or 
twill straight coat. 
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with dark blue and is worn with the dark blue and beige scarf of the 
frock, that hangs the full length from neck to hem. The end of the scarf 
is plaited to match the aprons on the frock. This costume is appropri- 
ate for lunch, for afternoon tea at a country club, or to wear to lunch 
and to a tennis match and tea. It is simple and chic, and suggests 
sports with its long loose lines and its flowing scarf. Plain black var- 
nished shoes, with high straight French heels, are worn with it. The 
type of shoe that, for some obscure reason, we used to call an “opera 
pump.” 

\t the upper left on page seventy-three is an afternoon frock of blue 
crépe that could easily be packed in the same little motor trunk. It is 
perfectly straight and simple, but has a curious and very lovely texture 
given it by having cut-out motifs, like overlapping coins, embroidered 
in blue to match the frock. Under it is worn a white crépe slip. The 
same type of little tricorne hat, in white, edged with dark blue, is worn 
with this frock. 

The evening frock chosen to go in the motor trunk is one of Callot’s 
newest and loveliest. It is so simple, however, that it will pack easily 
and not suffer from the packing. It is of crépe satin in bright royal 
blue and black. The bodice is of royal blue satin with applied motifs 
of magenta satin and gold and silver cloth. The skirt is of two black 
tiers, with a royal blue one in between them. The front of the skirt has 
typical Callot drapery. 

On this and the opposite page are shown other sports costumes that 
are simple and smart. The plaid tailored frock with its cape to match 
is very attractive. It is suitable for steamer wear or for train or motor, 
and is a smart sports costume. It is the type of costume the smart 
woman is mad about this season. 

The other costumes, shown at the top of the page, were chosen because 
of their simplicity and chic. The little sleeveless sports frocks from Callot 
are of the type the Parisienne wears in the country or at the seashore. 
Of course, this type of frock can be worn with the straight-line coat that 
is so smart this season. Another very successful type of coat-and-frock 
costume is the one shown at the right. The black and white part 
may be fastened together to form a coat. 


Another Callot frock 
of yellow kasha 
cloth, designed for 
sports, has a little 
ship embroidered on 
the bodice. The si arf 
matches. 


Black satin fulgur- 
ante and white satin 
fulgurante are used 
for this coat-frock 
that looks like a coat 
worn over a frock. 


It is very smart 
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Models on both pages from 
HATTIE CARNEGIE 


SPORTS OR FOR TRAVEL IT IS 
WEAR A CAPE 


FOR 
SMART TO 


A cape to match your tailored suit or your tailored frock is very new and smart. 
In the drawing above is shown a tailored frock of plaid wool in two tones of gray. 
The cape with it has tailored revers, as severe as those on a suit; this is extraordi- 
narily smart. 
tailored suits. A suit of cocoa-colored rep, of the severely simple mannish type, 
has a cape of matching fabric. 
that exactly matches it. The entire costume is extremely smart and complete looking. 


The same house is making capes, like the one shown, to be worn over 


This costume is worn with a tiny suede tricorne 
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MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM K. DICK 


Mrs. Dick. the former Mrs. John Jacob Astor. and Mr. Dick were included among 
the fashionable devotees of the turf present at the opening of the racing season at 
picturesque Belmont Park. Mr. and Mrs. Dick will spend the mid-season in Europe. 
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Among those who 
embarked for the 
summer scason in 
London, Paris, and 
on the Continent 
were Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vander- 
hilt and Miss Grace 
Vanderbilt, who will 
stop at Claridge’s in 
London; Mr. and 
Mrs. Reginald C. 
Vanderbilt; Mr. and 
Vrs. Howard Bro- 
kaw and the Misses 
Brokaw, who have 
leased a London 
house for the “‘sea- 
son”; Ogden Liv 
ingston Mills, bound 
for Paris; Robert 
Walton Goelet, who. 
with Mrs. Goelet. 
plans to occupy 
“Sandricourt,’ a 


Jadmous country 


estute in France, 
and Jay Gould. 

















VACATIONING 





Following their wed- 
ding in the cha pel of 
St. Bartholomew's 
Church,Mr.Thomas 
Markoe Robertson 
and his bride, the 
former Mrs. Biddl 
Duke, sailed for 
Europe and are 
now motoring over 
the Continent. 














WEDDING-GOWNS 
DESIGNit#D 
BY ERTE 
HAVE IMAGINATION 
AND SINGULAR CHARM 
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Two pieces of white crépe, one in front and one in back, 
form this wedding-gown. The two pieces end in long 
silver tassels, one on a train, the other on a front panel. 


White taffeta, with cupids embroidered in silver. Bou- 
quets of orange-blossoms with silver leaves are so placed 
that the cupids scem to hold them up in their hands. 


Slim and white, this wedding-gown is draped up in 
front with a silver ornament. The veil is a cape em- 
broidered with pearls and silver and fringed with pearls. 
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Une _ fenétre_ entre- 
baillée. La flamme 
d'une bougie tremble. 
A salueur se détachent 
les silhouettes des 
amoureux. Mais, 
comme ils sont im- 
prudents, ces amou- 
reux! Un _ souffle 
léger suffisent pour 
éteindre la flamme 
tremblante de la 
bougie, ce feu de 
Lamour. Fermes, 
donc, vite la fenétre! 


ALL THE WORLD RETURNS TO PARIS 


Erté Leaves the Céte d Azur, 


124 rue de Brancas, Sévres, France. 
ARIS life begins to revive little by little. 
Although the season has not yet commenced, 
the “world”’ is returning to Paris. Those who 
might still enjoy the sun and warmth of the Céte 
d’Azur are already returning, en masse, to Paris, 
where the weather is still rather doubtful. Why? 
Because the new railway rates, which went into 
force on the fifteenth of March, increase the fares by 
fifty per cent. and, consequently, those who, in the 
various casinos of the Riviera, threw away thou- 
sands of francs on the gaming-tables, and who 
paid a fixed price of five hundred francs for their 
suppers, hastened to return to Paris before March 
fifteenth in order to avoid paying the two hundred 
francs difference in the price of their tickets between 
Nice and Paris. It is evident every one can not find 
a place in the cars, and some traveled standing in 
the corridors. 
Through the half-opened door of my compartment 
I overheard the animated conversation of the 
travelers, who were preparing to pass the night in the 
corridor on the tip-up seats, or even leaning against 
the walls of the car. One recounts how he won a 
very big sum at Monte Carlo on number thirteen— 
this number came up four times in succession. 
Another tells how he paid three thousand francs to 
obtain a stall at a charity performance, where a 
celebrated Russian danseuse was singing for the 
first time. A lady complained that living had 
become extremely dear on the Céte d’Azur: the 
apartment which she occupied last season in a 
“Palace” at Monte Carlo for four hundred francs 
a day had cost her five hundred francs this season. 
Every one complained of the increase in the railway 
tates, and every one agreed that life had become 
unbearable! 


HESE conversations lulled me even more than 

the untiring rolling of the wheels of the car, 
and with closed eyes I mentally digested the con- 
tinuous nightmare of pleasure through which I had 
lived during the Carnival on the Céte d’Azur. The 
last vision was a souper dansant at L’Exfer given in 
one of the Nice “ Palaces.” The diabolic decoration, 
m which flame-red dominated, the paper masks, 


with Grave Doubts about the 


‘¢Pleasure Seekers’? There 


bearing horrible grimaces and horns, the jazz-band, 
the nudity of the women, et cetera... and 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the poet of the “ Au-dela,” 
author of “L’héte Inconnu’”’ and the “Grand 
Secret,” attending this night “a 1]’Enfer!”? Will the 
author of the “Intelligence des Fleurs” give us a 
new work on the “ Intelligence des Hommes?” 


I BRING back from Monte Carlo a very pleasant 
souvenir of the artistic representations presented 
by the new direction of the Casino. Mr. de Dia- 
guilew performs prodigies with his troupe of Russian 
dancers. I heard recently that he had lost one of 
his best dancers, Idzikowsky, who is partner of the 
dancer Miassine for a short season in Paris. This is 
to be a fashionable event, directed by the Comte de 
B. They propose to represent classical works 
(“Romeo and Juliet,’’ for example) mutilated by J. 
Cocteau, the cubist poet, and some ballets danced 
by the Russian artistes. It is safe to predict that the 
enterprise will be successful, for many people are 
still to be found in Paris who interest themselves in 
every artistic monstrosity and who, not possessing 
sufficient intellectual force to criticize, applaud 
when others applaud. And I can see already, in the 
theater in question, the same public which frequents 
the Swedish Ballets; the public which comes to see 
novelties; the public which must know them in 
order to be able to speak of them as connoisseurs 


in the night dancing establishments. .. . “Have 
you seen Cocteau’s ‘Romeo and Juliet?’”? “Oh, 
yes, it’s charming. . . .”’ And this word “charm- 


ing’’ adapts itself to all when one has not the critical 
sense, and when one is ignorant even of the fact that 
“Romeo and Juliet’’ owes its creation to the genius 
of Shakespeare. 

I am well aware that, happily, artistic monstrosi- 
ties are not applauded everywhere. When the 
director of the Swedish Ballets returned to France 
from America he recounted the impressions of his 
tour at great length. . .. In his recital I find a 
few significant phrases: ‘‘The most modern scenes, 
which we desired to launch in America and which 
we had presented at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées in Paris, achieved no success whatever, 


and we deemed it advisable to withdraw them from 
the bill. The latest creation of Mr. Darius Milhaud 
met with total incomprehension on the part of a 
public of ingenuous, almost infantile, spirit, which 
comes to the theater to rest and to laugh, and not to 
interest itself in novelties.” 

You will quite understand how they treat the 
American public, because it will not permit art to 
be held up to ridicule and will not permit the specta- 
tors to be made fools of. I am very glad indeed 
that my opinion of the Swedish Ballets, already 
expressed in Harper’s Bazar, is shared by the 
American public. I sincerely hope that the ex- 
perience of this tour in America of the Swedish 
Ballets will oblige the director of the company to 
reflect seriously upon his future repertoire and on the 
réle played by the public in every true artistic 
success. 

It is not sufficient to resort to wide publicity in 
order to achieve success; the serious and intelligent 
public will always condemn a work which does not 
correspond to the publicity. Publicity is money 
taken in advance from the client; the spectators 
defray the costs of the publicity and have the right 
to criticize if the reality corresponds or not to the 
publicity. 


Fo dees the carnavalesque effervescence of the 
Cote d’Azur, Paris appears to be a very calm 
spot. I do not speak yet of my house at Sévres, 
where I hear only the song of the birds—and the 
telephone bell! No, truly Paris is very calm; there 
is less dancing except, of course, in the dancing 
halls. . . . But at present a distraction other than 
the dance dominates fashionable gatherings: it is 
Mah-Jongg. It is a necessity now to know the 
game if you do not wish to bore your companions 
with your presence; you are treated with disdain 
if you do not know this Chinese game, the fashion 
for which has come to us from America. In my 
opinion this game is sufliciently complicated. I 
understand that to faire pung is the height of 
triumphant success. But I have noticed above all 
that parties of Mah-Jongg are veritable battles 
of flowers and that the (Concluded on page 136) 
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INSPIRATION 


A M Jy Ee 1 Cad / 


S SHE hurried through the park Elisabeth 
wondered why she had come. She had said 
she would there after Richard 

Feverel’s death. When they parted she had tried to 
put the garden out of her consciousness; it had meant 
so much to her. In this garden their love had grown, 
they had watched, together, the iridescent sunrise 
die on the vanishing pallor of the surrounding hills. 
Then they had parted. He, to die far from her. 
She, to live on, after his death. 

While Richard Feverel was alive she had thought 
she would die if anything happened to him. She had 
felt she could not live without him. And yet the 
greatest sorrow in the world had been stilled within 
her, subdued, like a sick child one forces to be quiet. 
She moved about, attended to ordinary daily tasks, 
even laughed, once in a while. But she was never 
happy. Within her she always felt a reserve of grief 
and despair, ready to submerge her. 

“The she kept thinking 
“God did not create man first, but woman. Man 
was created out of a piece of her flesh. That is why 
woman always bears the wound in her side. She 
may forget it, but it can never heal.” 


never go 


Genesis is wrong,” 


| SPITE of her resolve she kept advancing 
through the garden. It was too late to go back 
The long poignant allée vanished in the 
twilight. At the end of it she imagined the house, 
the furniture, the past. What was urging her to 
come here now, after all these years? In this house 
Richard Feverel’s genius had found expression. 
In it he had written his most wonderful symphonies. 
In the large room remembered 
having watched the storms, that were later to be ech- 


now. 


down-stairs she 


oed throughout the world, tear across that ivory fore- 
head and tender heart. In this house she had learned 
to know that deep and solemn thing—beside which 
everything else great man. 


pales the love of a 


Story Genius 


of 


By Maurice RosTaAanpD 


Illustrated by Maurice L. Bower 


It seemed to her that this love still clung to her. 
It had survived death, even death with her marble 
hands could not put her fingers on the lips of this 
love. For even if Richard heart had 
ceased to beat, the imperishable symphonies, the 
vibrating masterpieces filled with love for her still 
called to her. One night, at the opera, she had 
arrived as they were playing Leda. In the immense 
orchestra she had recognized the humble familiar 
details which link every great work to moments 
actually lived and experienced. The mythological 
drama was Richard’s and her own elegy. Through 
the orchestra, through each violin, through each 
chord, Richard Feverel still repeated that he loved 
her. 

All his works formed a sort of enchanted land 
where she could meet him when she wanted, at each 
corner of his great lyric testament she could cull 
the promise of his lips. Why, then, was she here, 
trembling at the edge of this leafy grave, a grave 
much emptier of him than his weakest page of 
music? Why was she drawn toward those hills he 
had never swayed with his magnificent enthusiasm; 
why was she bending over the rose trees which he 
had planted but which had forgotten him? What 
had she come to ask the oaks of the park, she who 
had as her own the great oak of his work and the 
poignant personality embodied in it? 


Feverel’s 


“TS Mr. 
cierge. 
She lowered her eyes and her veil hung like a 
curtain before her face. It was as if she feared to 
be recognized. There was an affirmative answer. 
She was stepping forward, and yet she felt as if she 
were going backward, into the past. 
had thickened in the trees. Before, one could see 
far beyond, from here. Now the eye was stopped 
by a bower of leaves. Was Richard Feverel really 


Daniel Feverel in?” she asked the con- 


The leaves 


and Love 


dead? Was she really going to see his son? His 
son Daniel, musician, like his father? 

She looked at the house. Suddenly she felt as 
one would feel at meeting an old friend, who had 
become blind. She felt like crying. A_ great 
silence hung over the house that could not see her 
even though it was full of her, was her guardian and 
her grave. 

She trembled as she rang the bell. In the olden 
days she used to open the door herself, and she 
remembered how she used to bury herself in its 
shadow, her arms laden with flowers from garden 
and forest. 


HE did not recognize the servant who opened 
the door. But under her feet she recognized 
the cold marble of the vestibule floor and the old 
perfume of flowers there no more. E 
“‘T would like to see Mr. Feverel, for a moment, 
she said. 

She knew she would be told to step into the large 
drawing-room on the ground floor. The silent 
butler opened the lacquered door. She was alone 
with the past. 

She felt unspeakably oppressed. ‘What was 
Daniel like? How did he live? She had barely 
seen him while his father lived and since then she 
had never seen him. He probably hated her. 

The door opened. Daniel came in. 

Elisabeth trembled all over. Before 
asked her name she tore the veil off her face. 
her bare features she felt the caress of the old 
atmosphere, she recognized it with her skin as she 
had recognized the garden with her eyes. 

“Tam Elisabeth Greziane.”’ 

Daniel had stepped back. Elisabeth's face W# 
there before him in the twilight. He looked at het 
in awe. The only two beings Richard Feverel had 
loved stood face to face, for the first and perhaps 


he even 
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“She moved about, attended to ordinary 


daily tasks, even 
a while. 


the last time. The whole atelier seemed to be 
Vibrating, like a huge brain, with their two thoughts. 
“Yes, I am the woman your father loved,” 
Elisabeth continued. ‘The woman you probably 
hated, whom you only knew through pictures. 
But you cannot hate me now.” 


ND with her almost transparent fingers she 
pointed to her dark hair streaked with white. 
“Isn’t there a statute of limitations for hate as 
well as for crime?” she went on. “Now that the 
years have passed, can’t we consider things in a 
milder, less cruel light? Can’t we regard destiny 
as something perfect, even if cruel? Looking back 
on the span of human love, can’t we say it inspired 
more great deeds and great works than it caused 
suffering and misery? I said a moment ago that I 
am Elisabeth Greziane. I should not have said 
that, for Elisabeth Greziane must die, when my 
body dies. But I am a thousand other women 
whom you cannot help knowing! I am _ Isolde 
leaning from her window and throwing the golden 
Sob of her hair out to a desperate lover, Leda, the 





laughed, once im 
But she was never happy.” 


heroine of one of his most somber dramas, the 
sobbing Helen whose grief is full of my cries, 
Hermione in whose jealousy he incarnated my 
cruelest torture, Iphigenia whose tears he culled 
from my ravaged features. The torments of my 
love penetrated all his symphonies. His whole 
work is full of me and our love lives on in it eternally. 
How can you send me away? When he died far 
from me, on that fatal voyage, I was afraid to go 
toyou. Ididnotdare. Everything seemed hostile, 
or I felt it so. But now a strange attraction draws 
me here. I have felt the spell ever since you took 
up the lyre that fell at the foot of his bier. When 
I hear your work it seems to me that he is still 
living. I hear in your work the cry I heard so 
often. Once more I breathe the same bewildering, 
intoxicating odor of laurel. To-day I could not 
resist any longer. I had to come, I had to go to 
you, to try to find a ray of his soul, a trace of his 
genius on this barren earth.” 

Elisabeth Greziane’s words seemed to be measured 
by the rhythm of her heart. They came more and 
more quickly. When she began to speak Daniel 


grew pale and his pallor increased as she went on. 
He looked quite white, at last, like a man wounded. 
“You felt it, too?” he said. 
“What do you mean?” 
“The funereal quality of my inspiration.” 


E THREW his head back. As he spoke a 
sort of mystic clarity seemed to surround him. 
“You, who knew my father, couldn’t help feeling 
it! A guardian of glory, you knew the light at 
once! I ought to have known you would come. 
You wonder why you are here? You have come to 
seek on my living features the imprint of a dead 
star. You will understand the truth that tortures 
me. When I began to compose I had a sort of 
talent, I had certain brilliant gifts. But it was very 
different. Something has changed, now. Since 
my father died I am filled with a higher, a very 
different inspiration. Those who create master- 
pieces are those who listen, as it were, to voices 
from the grave. The world does not realize it, but 
I know, Elisabeth. I only began to be a composer 
when he died.” (Concluded on page 112) 
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Brandenburg S18” 


MRS. EDWARD F. HUTTON 


and her infant daughter, Nedenia Hutton. Mr. and Mrs. Hutton, who occupy 
the former home of the late Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden in New York, 
are cardinal factors in the interesting colony on the north shore of Long Island. 
They are passing the early summer at “Hillwood,” Roslyn, Long Island. 
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The facade of the Café de Madrid, Paris. 


PARIS DINES 
AS 


Wherever 


ing 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
HENEVER possible Paris dines and 
lunches and breakfasts out-of-doors. The 
terraces of the great cafés on the Boule- 
vards are crowded almost from dawn to dawn. In 
the morning early, café-au-lait is served with an 
accompanying brioche; and after absorbing his petit 
déjeuner, the habitué calls for writing materials and 
attends to his correspondence. Of old, all the note- 
paper needed was to be had for nothing, but now 
a small sum is demanded for the gossamer-thin 
paper and envelopes supplied by the management. 
Then the apéritif is taken before luncheon—the 
luncheon hour in Paris is from twelve to two o'clock 
—and after the meal liqueurs and coffee are served 
under the great awnings; and this almost sacred 
ceremony occupies often the greater part of the 
afternoon. Later tea and sirops are served and, 
atter dinner, again coffee and liqueurs. The thirsty 
theater crowd at midnight demand beer or other 
cooling drinks, and later comers drink anything the 
house affords. The terraces on the grand Boule- 
vards are always crowded. 


ITH the small resorts it is the same. Every 
little café has a table or two of its own on the 
sidewalk, be the sidewalk ever so narrow. And at 
these little dusty tables people sit down to their 
chéteaubriand and _ fried potatoes, regardless of 
passers-by. In the student quarter, aside from the 


famous twin terraces of the Dome and the Rotonde, 
there are innumerable little restaurants where one 


By 
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Tree to 


VAN CAMPEN 


may dine out-of-doors under awnings, screened 
from the street by more or less green shrubs. 

In pleasant weather, tea is always served in the 
pretty garden of the Hotel Ritz. One dines out-of- 
doors at all the restaurants of the Champs Elysées, 
and in the Bois no one dines indoors if it is possible 
to dine outside. The Chateau de Madrid and the 
Hermitage are peculiarly fitted for out-of-door din- 
ing; and on warm summer nights these lamplit 
gardens are a pretty sight. But since the crowds 
from the Boulevards have more or less invaded 
these restaurants, overcrowding them, Parisians 
began last season to dine outside of Paris, motoring 
forty to fifty kilometers for the pleasure of dining, 
as it were, under some new tree. And a series of 
eating-places has been established here and there 
to the south and west of Paris which in a season 
have attained remarkable popularity. These 
restaurants are practically inaccessible by railway 
and can be reached easily only by automobile. 
Sometimes the dining crowd is amusing, sometimes 
naughty, sometimes dull, and sometimes very 
smart; but it is always surprisingly interesting and 
these resorts still have all the charm of novelty. 

Even older and long-famous restaurants have 
awakened to new activity; the Hotel du Grand 
Condé at Chantilly and the Hotel du Rond Royal 
at Compiégne both entertain many visitors from 
Paris, who motor down for lunch or dinner. “Les 
Charmettes,.”’ at Barbizon, also serve their wonder- 
ful soufflés to hosts of delighted motorists who stop 
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One of the places where Paris dines most. 


AS FAR 


and Charm- 


Paris 


for luncheon in making a tour of the forest. The 
Hotel de France et d’Angleterre at the Gate of the 
Palace of Fontainebleau is another famous hotel- 
restaurant—so well known that it need hardly be 
mentioned here. 

Then there are the newer restaurants. One may 
leave Paris by the Porte d’Italie for Fontainebleau 
and, skirting the forest, turn in at the blue gates of 
Corne-Biche, that unique pleasure settlement on the 
edge of the wood where of old the hunted deer fled 
for refuge and where the “kill” usually took place. 


OTHING now reminds one of the forest 

tragedies. Instead, the wide blue gates ad- 
mit the visitor to an enclosure containing a hotel, 
large well-filled stables and garages, and a “camp” 
of a dozen tiny bungalows of stone covered with 
rough planks—cabins with little doors and win- 
dows painted bright green, red, blue, yellow, or 
some other gay color. Each cabin contains a tiny 
salon, a bedroom, a bathroom with hot and cold 
water, and a telephone. These cabins, each lighted 
by glowing red lamps, are scattered about in a grove 
of tall spindling pines. 

Dinner is served under tiny thatched kiosks 
among the young fruit trees, or under the thatched 
roof of a great open-air dining-hall, opposite merry 
music and a good dancing floor. One may bathe in 
the great swimming pool, sitting between plunges 
on little red chairs, sipping lurid sirops under the 
long thatched shelters on either side of the pool. 
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WEARING 


This excessively smart 


crépe de 


* bateau”’ 


gray 
Chine has a 
neck-line and long, rather 
full sleeves. Its straight 


is tied at the sides 
with bows of the material. 


tunic 


FROCK 
NOW 


Over the gray crépe frock 


green wool, lined with gray. 














MADELEINE 
et 
MADELEINE 


JEAN A i) 
PATOU 





is a wrap of turquoise- 
Patou makes this 


(Left 


frock of canary-yellow jer- 


sev with a white gilet. 
(Center) Another chic Pa- 
fou frock is of green kasha 
cloth with plaited panels. 


(Right) A dress of red 
and white silk shirting 


with its gilet of tucked silk. 


Last season the ballet from the Opéra-Comique danced one night at 
Corne-Biche before the pool, finishing the dance in the water. On warm 


summer nights automobiles by the score are parked at the gates—parties 
motoring down from Paris to dine and dance and perhaps swim, returning 


often in the gray dawn of the next day. 

Corne-Biche is a curious mixture of an Adirondack camp and a “shore 
dinner” resort. The cooking is excellent. The electric lamps every- 
where emit a “tango” glare. Tables and chairs are painted a joyful 
red. There are horses to ride, the inevitable tir aux pigeons, an almost 
completed golf-course, tennis, and bowling. One may walk and lose one- 
self in the forest where the deer still hide in the dappled shadows, 
returning by the light of the yellow moon. But the moonlight pales 
before the “tango” glare, and the jazz music drowns the song of the 
nightingales. 


Leaving Paris by the Porte Maillot on the route to St. Germain and 


passing through Nanterre, one arrives just after leaving Malmaison 


and before reaching Marly at the old hostellerie Coq-Hardy, where a 
golden cock flaunts his brilliant plumes above the door and the windows 
which look out across the Seine still contain panes of old thin greenish 
Inside, the low-ceiled rooms are decorated above the rude wains- 
coting by Caran d’Ache and other artists, work done years ago when the 
Coq-Hardy was a favorite resort of students from the Sorbonne, young 
The tables are covered with red 
and white checked cotton cloths, the windows are curtained with thin 
white muslin cross-barred with red and the door-knobs and fire-irons 
bear in bronze the chiseled arms of Comte Robert de Montesquiou, who 


glass. 


artists and their gay, fair camarades. 


at one time owned the old house. 


Something of the old auberge is the Coq-Hardy, with its queer old 


winding staircase, tall carved chimney-pieces and spacious kitchen. 


Back of the hotel a terraced garden slopes up the hillside and small tables 
strew the terraces, where tea is served in pleasant weather, when there 


are many visitors from Paris. The guest-book shows the names of Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, sundry Maharajahs, the Queen of Roumania, and 
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JEAN 
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JEAN 
PATOU 








. ] 
Patou achieves an unusud 
; ra 
effect by buttoning panes 
on the girdle of this frock. 





Slim and very new. A Dinner and tea are served indoors, and out-of-doors, on tables placed 


three-piece suit with a short 


ket. Of satin alpaca. sometimes to tinkling music in the moonlight, sometimes to a musical Black and white crépe that 
chorus of frogs, and motors back to Paris under the brilliant stars. has an odd broken plaid 
Marthe Chenal is a frequent visitor at the moulin, which is a favorite design is combined most 








BERTHE DESIGNS 
MANY INTERESTING 
SUMMER WRAPS 








Another printed crépe 
with a plaited apron and a 
plaited frill about the neck. 












































A brilliant green cloak of 
velours de laine worn with 
a frock of printed crépe. 


(Left) Bands of gray trim 
this black and white frock, 
giving it a gray effect. 


(Extreme left) Rever and 
drapery of bright crépe give 
color to a black satin frock. 


other well-known people. Quaint and old and shabby, the place has still 
a certain chic. The cooking is marvelous, and the tarts and toast 
served at tea-time are delicious. 

Not a stone’s throw from the brave Coq, on the same side of the route, 
is the terraced garden of the Pomme d’Api, another roadside restaurant 
favored by motorists. Here, also, elaborate preparations are made for 
out-of-door dining, many little latticed arbors studding the hillside 
where one may sit for hours on summer nights over a delightful dinner 
and most intriguing coffee. 

Farther afield is the Moulin de Bicherel, another favorite dining-place 
of Parisians. Several kilometers beyond Versailles and a kilometer off 
the main road is the moulin, which is about an hour by motor from the 
Porte Dauphine. There was once, so they say, a mill on this spot, but 
now there is neither mill nor wheel—nothing but a small pond with a 
little stream carrying away the overflow. 

The house itself—the moulin—is a modern structure of rough gray 
stone with the dark red outside “trim” which one sees everywhere in 
France. It is a perfect picture post-card mill, nestling against the slope, 
with floors at different levels, raftered ceilings, and cement “wainscot- 
ing” which is wonderfully like carved wood. The tables are spread with 
yellow and white checked cotton and similar checked stuff curtains the 
windows. 





near the edge of the pond. There are a few fruit trees, lovely in blossom 
time, and on the far bank tall elms are mirrored in the pool. One dines 


resort of Madame Piérat and other stage folk. And on Sundays all Paris 


age : : successfully with black 

r motors down to this little eating-place for tea or dinner, or both. Ipac , TI ils lhl 

; he models on \lso about an hour from Paris is the Chateau d’Aubergenville, on the alpaca. me A re ; . 
this page are from road to Mantes. One may spend the night in the chateau by reserving collar and the  scarf-like 


BERTHE one of the chintz-hung bedrooms in advance, (Continued on page 138) revers are of the plaid. 
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(Ahove, left) A daytime frock, more deco- 
rative than ts usual this season. It is of 
gréege crépe with a strip of Indian em- 
broidery in bright colors. The draped 
skirt and flowing sleeves have picot edges. 


(Above, right) This three-piece suit of 
grége wool fébric is particularly wearable. 
The tunic ts embroidered in Chinese de- 
signs, in gold and gay colors, and the 
jacket ts trimmed in the same manner. 


(Left) Gold and black brocade is draped 
diagonally, forming a long train. The 
goun has an irregular neck-line; its 
corsage-top is of flesh-colored tulle. The 
flounce of this gown is of sheer black lace. 


ee, 

AS (Right) This robe **d’interieur” of rose 
und gold crépe has a normal waist-line 
and a wide girdle of gold lace. The skirt 
separates in the front and falls in two 
short trains, each edged with gold lace. 

Models on this page from 
: CLELOI 
| | / \% 
bi |y/ \ 
} } \, The models on both pages were 
| } among those sent by ten great 
| \ H| French houses to the French 
t; j Exposition in New York. 
\ } 
a a 
5 iy 
L 
Le 







TWO GORGEOUS GOWNS 
CALLOT SENT TO 
THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 
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COSTUMES DRECOLL SENT TO THE EXPOSITION 


This picturesque evening gown, with its long slender lines, is of 
shimmering silver tissue. The panel in front is embroidered with 
crystal and rhinestones, and falls in the back in three little capes. 


A rich gown of grége crépe with wide Georgette insertions, embroi- 
dered with beads in light shades and banded with brown fur, has a 
matching cape of the grége crépe with its collar trimmed with fur. 


Black fox fur bands this diaphanous evening wrap of black mous- 
seline. It is worn with a gown of white crépe, printed with bold 
designs in red and black. Its panels are edged with black ruffles. 
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THE TIDE 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 
of a Worldly Woman 


By MuiutpReED 


Illu henry 


trated D 





~ 
~~ 
— 


“Lilah huddled in a corner of the ae 
divan; she had so little to remember 


Ra leis 


CRAM 


h 


. . . i“ 
and so much time to remember in.” la 


THe Story BRIEFLY RETOLD: 
HORTLY after her marriage to wealthy 
Robert Peabody, which was, for her, merely 
an avenue of escape from comparative poverty, 
Lilah meets and becomes seriously attached to 
Putnam Flagg, a young major who has been gassed 
and who is still suffering from a dangerous heart 
affection. 

With Flagg’s love uppermost in her mind and 
when she plans to tell her husband and ask for a 
divorce, she is suddenly aware of the disconcerting 
fact that she is to have a child, and she hurriedly 
joins her husband in Maine. 

Later, when a wire comes from Flagg saying that 
he is coming to Maine, she shows it to old Junius 
Peabody, Robert’s grandfather. A heated argu- 
ment follows as to the propriety of her seeing Flagg, 
and Lilah leaves the old man angrily. Riding 
recklessly toward the woods she loses control of her 
horse, and is thrown to the ground unconscious and 
badly hurt. 

When she is better, her husband tells her that he 
has seen Flagg and is aware of their love. Peabody 
refuses to divorce her, however, and she leaves him 
to join Putnam Flagg in New York. The necessary 
arrangements completed, they sail for Italy and 
make their home in an unpretentious villa in 
Florence. 

Lilah is exuberantly happy for a time, but in 
spite of her love for Flagg there is an occasional 
longing for the society of the sort of people she knew 
in New York, and who are now so casually indiffer- 
ent to her; a twinge of regret for the luxury she 
has left behind her, a troublesome dread that Flagg 
will not long be satisfied with their lazy inactive 
life, and always the fear that his illness might prove 
fatal. 

She has brought with her, against Flagg’s wishes 
and without his knowledge, jewels given her by her 
husband, and these she disposes of for a sum large 
enough to bring her a feeling of security, of assur- 
ance 

Then comes the thought that if she can obtain a 
divorce in Paris and marry Flagg, she can regain 
the envied position she once held, and she com- 


municates with her husband, asking him to meet 
her in Paris on the first of January. A reply comes 
from old Junius, begging her to return to Robert, 
and arranging for her meeting with her husband in 
Paris. 

She discusses her plans with Flagg, and suggests 
using the money she realized by the sale of her 
jewels for her expenses to Paris. Flagg’s disgust 
and contempt for her are obvious. He sees her 
now in her true light: selfish, vain, shallow, super- 
ficial, and he leaves the house hurt and disil- 
lusioned. 

And then there comes to Lilah the realization of 
her own pitifully empty life; her ungenerous, 
mercenary character. And with Flagg’s return 
comes the knowledge that his love for her means 
more than anything else; just to be near him is all 
she wants or cares for. 

SEVENTH PART 

ILAH went to Paris. In a compartment on the 
Rome-Lausanne Express, she sat with her chin 
in her hand, staring out of the window at the slow 
unrolling of the landscape, fields, towns, mountains, 
fields, towns, and mountains. But she was con- 
scious of being stared at from the corridor, and it 
was pleasant, even exciting, to attract attention, 

after six months of life in the country. 

Flagg had not been well, but he had reassured 
her: “I’m all right. Only hurry back. I'm going 
to miss you.” 

How strained and white his face had been when, 
at the station in Florence, he had followed the 
moving train for a way, looking up at her with a 
curious, unreadable expression! 

She thought: ‘He'll be all right. 
worry.” 

And the further the train was from Florence— 
Bologna, Milan, Brigue—the more certain she 
became that Flagg was quite well. She could see 
him walking up the Vincigliata hill, whistling, 
swinging along with the gait of a man who has no 
enemy. She was comforted by this vision. The 


I mustn’t 


more she thought about it the more she believed 
And the memory of his face, at the train in 


in it. 
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Florence, faded, was, at length, forgotten, since she 
preferred not to remember. Later, she promised 
herself, she would remember. 

But now Paris. 

Again, she was at that crowded, noisy gateway 
to Paris, that sordid, ringing, clashing place full of 
people with bundles, porters with luggage, soldiers, 
nuns, tourists, a mad jumble of dingy, dusty, 
worried-looking, crumpled people all going some- 
where and in a terrible hurry. Florence, every- 
thing to do with her life there, seemed unreél. 
How could she have let herself suffer so? How 
stupid of her! It was a mistake, dangerous, to 
concentrate oneself too much; it would do het 
good, do Flagg good, to break the thread of their 
intimacy; both of them had been over-anxious to 
prove their right to each other. After all, who 
knew or cared whether they succeeded? Lilah 
hurried through the crowd, refreshed, as if bathed 
in that cool, manifold impersonality. 

She leaned forward in the taxi, staring at Paris, 
searching for some indication of recent wounds. 
None. None! The streets, shining in a thin, cold 
drizzle; a swirl of umbrellas; lights and _ kiosks; 
vistas converging; and that air of brittle gaiety, 
that something precise, insouciant, perverse—the 
same! 

Lilah tapped on the window. “I’ve changed 
my mind. The Ritz.” For two days. Why 
not? But now she could laugh at herself. She 
knew that she was ridiculous; a pension would 
have done just as well. Only that she longed for 
warmth and color, the pageant, not without mean- 
ing, of the worldlings. This would be her last bow 
before the curtain. And that precarious !eW 
hundred dollars cabled to Flagg after an interval 
of doubt, of suspense . . . her last fling at luxury. 
Oh, lord! Luxury! Make-believe . At least, 
Robert wouldn’t think that she had come down 10 
the world! She could confront him clothed in the 
accepted garments of his kind, on common ground. 

She would wire Flagg at once: “Ritz. Pans. 
Love. Lilah.”’ 

When she saw him, crossing the lobby of the 
Ritz with that vague, amiable, short-sighted maD- 
ner, she was not surprised. This was the sort 








fo 








“Lilah felt herself swaying to the provoca- 
tive melody as Robert frowned at a card.” 





of thing that was bound to have happened, what, 
perhaps, she had hoped would happen. 

“Lilah! Well, I'll be damned!” 

They confronted each other. Robert flushed. 
He laughed, offered his hand, remembered, and said 
miserably: “I suppose this is shocking. I’m awfully 
sorry.” But his question, immediate, with an 
accent of surprise, irritated her: “You're staying 


here?’ ae 


r “Are you?” 
I’m dining here with the 
That 


“Yes,” she snapped. 

“I'm at the Meurice. 
Gaylords, but I can shift ’em, if you say. 
lawyer needn’t know, and I want to talk to you.” 
He added: “I need to talk to you, Lilah.” 


Lilah considered. “I’ve only just come. I 
haven t unpacked. I’m fearfully dusty.” 

“Tl wait.” 

Something reminiscent twisted Robert’s face into 
a Sort of grimace. “Oh, lord, Lilah— Here we 
are. There's no precedent— What am I sup- 
Posed to say?” 

And, out of the past, Lilah flung back at him: 


“Something honest! I'll dine with you, of course.” 

An admiring look came into Robert’s eyes. 
“Here, then, in an hour,” he said simply. “Tl 
wait.” 


ILAH was prompt. She found Robert, char- 
acteristically, exactly where she had left him. 
She thought, before he caught sight of her: “This 
is my husband.” And she gave him a quick, 
appraising look, trying to realize what he had been 
—she failed. He was some one she hadn’t known. 
He turned, and in the meeting of their eyes 
there was an immediate recognition, a searching, 
reproachful, profoundly intimate encounter. Both 
of them trembled and pity ran through them. 
Lilah felt as if she could not, under any circum- 
stances, speak to him. 

“‘Let’s go where we'll be alone,” he said. “I 
know a place across the river—decent food, French 
—we won’t see any one we know.” He flushed 
again. “‘Oh, my lord—don’t misunderstand me. I’m 
not ashamed! Only I hate advertising my emotions.” 





In the taxi, drawn away from him, huddled in 
her furs, Lilah shivered. Life had never seemed 
more of a picture puzzle; all the pieces lay about 
her, and she could not put them together again. 
The piece that was missing, the necessary piece— 
Freedom. It was the answer to everything. If 
she could find the meaning of freedom. . . . Every- 
one to-day, old and young, cried out for freedom, 
to put their scattered picture puzzle together with, 
to make it whole and reasonable and recognizable, 
something to enjoy. Every one searching, picking 
up now this, now that expedient and finding that 
nothing fitted, nothing matched. Freedom for 
oneself had been the cry of the generation. But was 
there such a thing? Weren't people, lives, inex- 
tricably woven together, so that one experience 
involved another, one giving another, one selfishness 
another? She could never be free again because of 
this man at her side. 

She stole a look at his face. There was something 
pathetic in his expression, as if he too were groping 
for the missing fragment, (Continued on page 104) 
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IDA 


striking illus- 


These three members of the chorus of Charlot’s Revue are 
trations that Andre Charlot requires more than beauty in the chorus girls 
he engages for his London Revues. He engages no one unless he sees in 
her a potential star. That means that the Charlot chorus girl must have 
charm of personality and intelligence, as well as beauty and a true voice. 


PLEASURABLE SIGHT 


YORK 


MOST 
IN NEW 


THE 


A 


T HAS been estimated by imaginative statisti 
cians that the chorus girls of New York afford 
the general public more pleasure than any other 

of the city’s sights. There is, it seems, a larger 
interest in them than there is in Fifth Avenue, the 
works of Eugene O’Neill, Grant’s Tomb, and 
the famous skyline all combined. Visitors from 
afar enjoy them almost as much as do the home- 
folks. Novelists make heroines of them, essay- 
ists ponder their various significances, and stately 
critics of the drama write of them oftener and 
more sentimentally than they do of Moliére or the 
Stagirite. 


AS numerous, if not as fast, as the yellow taxi- 

cabs, they are just as colorful, adding glow and 
movement to a neighborhood inclined to be ashen. 
The traditions and literature concerning them are 
voluminous. So voluminous, indeed, that I suspect 
that they are often untrustworthy. There they 
go in sensuous procession before the sultans and 
the viziers of the Music Box Revue and the Ziegfeld 
Follies—the cold-eyed, the magnanimous, the 
drowsy, and the alert, the slim and the plump, the 
brunette and the tawny, the ennuied and the eager. 
They are the bits of vivid hue, the brilliant panaches, 
the “flaunting velvet banners,” the nosegays, the 
embroidery, the confetti of urban recreation—and 
they are better when seen than when heard. In the 


Panegyric on the Chorus 


Percy HamMMonp 


By 


more or less noble rhyme of the poet, Wordsworth, 
they are 

Lovely apparitions sent 

To be a moment’s ornament. 


The purpose of this document is to add informa- 
tion and to correct errors about the members of so 
important an institution. Whence come they, and 
whither do they go? Are they as a class like other 
girls, some good, some merely so-so? Do they have 
mothers or are they produced by Mr. Ziegfeld and 
his wizard confréres like rabbits from a’ magic hat? 
What aspirations, if any, beat beneath their snowy 
shoulders? Can they read, and in case they can, 
have they got a book? Do they make good wives 
or are they better equipped for ruddy flirtation? 
Is what Lord Balfour called “‘the meanest of the 
planets” rendered less mean by their presence upon 
it? In short, what about them? 


UBLISHING facts about the chorus girls is, in 

the phrase of Mr. Walkeley, as dull a function 
as decanting champagne. The public, however, 
should be educated in them. It should have at 
least a smattering of familiarity concerning their 
ways and means. So, if you will draw up a chair, 
[I shall tell you, as one who has studied them for 
many years, that few of them can sing and that 


fewer of them can dance. As a rule they are 


Girl 


better in either of those arts than they are at 
conversation. Next to musical comedy librettists 
and popular song-writers they are the lowest form 
of the life intellectual. They are so busy at being 
chorus girls that they have little time to lard their 
minds with knowledge. 


OR instance, at a recent ball of the Actors’ 
Equity Association one of the loveliest and most 
fluent of the local figurantes was congratulated on 
her gorgeous appearance by a literate male acquain- 
tance. “You are looking very rare this morning,” 
said he, ‘‘as if you had been done by Botticelli!” 
“Ts that so?” she replied with asperity. “Well, 
you’re not looking so good yourself!” 

Jack Norworth used to say that once he asked a 
lady of the ensemble if she knew where Grace 
Church was. “No,” was the answer, “but I don’t 
think she’s with this show.” 

In “Sitting Pretty” there is a speech by a chorus 
girl which, the authorities declare, really happened. 
“Who was George Sand?” some one asked in the 
course of a rehearsal, and a rosy odalisque responded, 
“I’m not quite sure, but I believe he was the fellow 
that roomed with Chopin.” You have heard of the 
pupil at Vassar, of course, who thought that Bonar 
Law was an act of Parliament. 

Au contraire, as the saying goes, there are chorus 
A (Concluded on page 134 


girls who are lettered. 
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Epeano THAYER MONROE 





IMOGENE WILSON 
in the Ziegfeld Follies 


PAT FRASER 
in ** Lollipop” 


Mr. Ziegfeld tells us that 
in the last seventeen years 
of the Follies he has en- 
gaged perhaps two thou- 
sand American beauties 
out of a total of more 
than twenty thousand who 
have applied during that 
time, and that the three 
shown at the top of the 
page are some of the most 
beautiful girls now appear- 
ing in his productions. 








AVONNE TAYLOR 


According to Mr. Ziegfeld, the most beauti- 
ful girl he has ever presented in the Follies. 


ELEANOR LIVINGSTON 
in “‘ Lollipop” 


EOWARO THAYER MONROE 





eat Horr 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 





ADDIE ROLF 
in the Ziegfeld Follies 





MAUDE TROUP 


in“ Lollipop” 


Eleanor Livingston goes a 
long way to disprove Mr. 
Hammond's diagnosis of 
chorus girls. She is a 


former Spence School girl 


who joined Henry W. 
Savage's “Student Chorus” 
in “Seesaw.” She is now, 
after five strenuous years 
on the stage, writing up 
her experiences under the 
litle of “The Business 
of being a Chorus Girl.” 


AICHARD 


Burk 
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PORTRAIT 
OF A MAN WITH 
RED HAIR 


Written and Published 
for the Few 
Who Can Understand 


By HucGcu WALPOLE 


Illustrated by John LaGatta 


THe First AND SECOND Parts RETOLD Brrerty;: 


UTTING up at the Man-at-Arms Hotel, in an old 
Pp Cornish town, Charles Harkness wandered into its 
Minstrels’ Gallery. He had been there but a moment, 
lost in the shadows, when a man and a young woman entered. 
The woman was weeping and apparently terrified. She 
begged the man, who was evidently her husband, to allow her 
to go to her family for a little while. He answered that at his 
father’s wish they were going abroad the following night. 

Later, in the garden of the hotel, Harkness met a man— 
a man with a strange white face and flaming red hair. After 
they had talked casually, the man—his name was Crispin— 
suggested that Harkness join him and his son and daughter- 
in-law at dinner. Accepting, Harkness found himself dining 
with the man and the young woman of the Minstrels’ Gallery. 

During dinner terror was still apparent on the girl’s face, 
and Harkness, who was at once attracted toward her, managed 
a moment alone with her and offered to assist her in any way. 
She asked him to go to a little inn, where a friend named 
Dunbar would be waiting, and to tell him she agreed. 

At Crispin’s invitation, Harkness promised to visit Crispin’s 
home later in the evening to look at his collection of prints 
and jewels. Then he made his way toward the shore and 
easily found the inn. And there he heard from Dunbar the 
story of Hesther Crispin’s unhappy life. After her marriage, 
rumors had come to Dunbar about the strange happenings in 
the Crispin household, and that Hesther, whom he had loved 
all his life, was in danger. For Dunbar the crisis came when 
he learned that the Crispins were going abroad, where Hesther 
would be out of reach of all her friends, and he made careful 
plans for her escape, needing only the message that she had 
sent by Harkness in order to proceed. 

: 0 With the details arranged, they parted, and Harkness re- 
ial wm . Ba es ‘ turned to the hotel to keep his appointment with Crispin. 

: a ’ * a oo They drove over to Crispin’s home, where they talked 
pleasantly for a short time, and then the conversation took a 
strange turn. Crispin began to speak of himself, his child- 
hcod, his unsightly appearance, his difference from ordinary 
people, and his power over other people through the inflicting 
of pain. Slowly the realization came to Harkness that he 
was alone with a madman, and his one thought was that he 
must escape. Saying good night, he left the house hurriedly. 


THIRD PART 


N THE garden the silence was like a warning, as though 
the night had her finger to her lips holding back a multitude 
of breathing, deeply-interested spectators. 

Harkness, slipping from the path on to the lawn, felt a sud- 
den relief as though with the touch of his boot on the cool 
turf there had come a sudden relief from imprisonment. 

The garden was so friendly, so safe, so homely in its wel- 
come. The scent of roses that had seemed to follow him 
throughout the adventures of that queer evening came to him 
now as though crowding up to reassure him. The night sky 
was pierced with stars, but they were thick and dim seen 
through a veil of mist. The trees of the garden, like serried 





“Hesther landed on the roof of 
the tool-house, so that not a 


mouse could have heard her.” 





for J 








“With sudden agony in his voice, Harkness 


‘Out, Dunbar! Back! Back: 


ranks of giants in black armor, seemed to stand, in 
silent attention, on every side of him, waiting his 
orde The voice of all this world was the sea 
stirring. with a sigh and a whisper below the steep 
wall of rock. 

His first impulse, as he stood on the lawn, was to 
go away as far as he could from that house. Yes 
as far as ever he could—miles and miles and miles— 
China, if you like. Ah, no! That was just where 
that man would be! 

He was trembling and shaking and wiping his 
forehead with his handkerchief; the breeze stroked 
him with cool fingers. He must run forever to be 
lear of that house—and then suddenly remembered 
hat he must not run because he had his duty to do— 
\nd even as he remembered that a figure stepped 
up to him out of the trees. He would have called 

-so wild and trembling were his nerves—had 
he not at once recognized from his great size that 
this was Jabez, the fisherman. 

He might have been an incarnation of the night 


Run for your life!’ 


shouted: 


with his deep black beard, his grave kindly face, 
and his simple, natural quiet. He was dressed in 
his’ fisherman’s jersey and had no covering on his 
head. 

“Good evening, sir,” he said. “ Mr. Dunbar told 
me as how you’d be wanting to be back in the house 
for a moment to fetch something you’d forgotten. 
We’d best be just stepping off the lawn, sir, if 
you don’t mind. They foreigners are always nosing 
around.” 


HEY turned quietly off the grass and stood 
closely together under the dark shadow of the 
house. 

“T must go back at 
“There’s no time to lose. 
twelve some time ago.” 

“T don’t know nothing about that, sir,” said 
Jabez. “I only know as how you must be going 
back into the house for something you’d forgotten 
and I was to let you in.” 


once,” said Harkness. 
It struck half past 


‘es,’ said Harkness, his teeth chattering, 
“that’s right.” 

He wasn’t made, in any kind of way at all, for 
this sort of adventure. He had never before real- 
ized how utterly inefficient he was. And of all 
absurdities to go back into the house when he was 
now safely out of it! Of all Dunbar’s mad plan 
this was the maddest part. What could he do but 
be seen or heard and then rouse suspicion when it 
might so easily have been undisturbed? 

Let Crispin find him groping among those dark 
passages and what was his fate likely to be? There 
flashed into his consciousness then a sudden suspi- 
cion of Dunbar. It might suit the boy’s plans only 
too well that he should be found and so turn atten- 
tion to another part of the house, leaving the girl 
free. Butno! There was Dunbar’s own steady clear 
gaze to answer him, and beyond that the certainty 
that Crispin’s suspicions, roused by the discovery 
of himself, would proceed immediately to the girl. 

No, did he return at once, (Continued on page I14 
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Fifth Avenue one leaves be- 
hind the Arch of Washing- 
ton Square and the cacoph- 
onies of the Greenwich 
Villagers at their revels. 


THERE 


TO 


As one drives gaily up lower 


ARE 


ONLY 
CHOOSE A 


FIVE 
CAR 
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A Bit of Psychology on the Manner of Choice 


IRANDA is a delightful woman. And 

reasonable. When she chooses a car she 

goes about it in a very thorough way. 
“Now let me see!’”’ Miranda muses, “an enclosed 
car is most practical. There is rain and again there 
is wind. And seasons vary. But an enclosed car 
rides triumphantly through them all. And as for 
the make of car, I shall insist upon one that is 
acknowledged by everybody to be dependable. Its 
reputation must be beyond reproach. Its character 
immaculate. Why take any risk at all when, by 
being reasonable, by weighing every pro and every 
con, one can be sure of getting exactly what one 
wants?” 

And so, after a thorough study of a number of 
cars, after consideration of their every feature, 
Miranda, woman of wisdom, chooses reasonably 
and sanely. 

Miranda illustrates the first type of decision. 
For this little article, trifling as it may seem, is based 
on very substantial authority—the psychology of 
the great William James; and William James says 
there are just five types of decision. 

“The first,” he says, ‘‘may be called the reason- 
able type.” Miranda surely may be called all of 
that. 


ion there is Penelope. Penelope is one of 
those women who are a constant source of 
enraptured annoyance to men. In fact, it was in 
referring to a Penelope that man first originated the 
“Isn't that just like a woman?” 

For weeks and months, Penelope has been hesitat- 
ing between a calm little coupé and a sedan, dark 
blue in color and modest in demeanor. 

“If there’s anything I detest it’s a flashy car,” 
said Penelope to her friends, ‘and both of these cars 
I have in mind are the last word in modest appear- 
ance. Violets, really! The difficulty is I can’t 
choose between them. I really can’t!” 


expression, 


Drawings by Samuel Davis Otis 


Then the other morning, one of those bright 
spring mornings that are a little intoxicating, 
Penelope strolled forth and purchased, without an 
instant’s delay, a roadster that had caught her eye 
and entranced her with its bright red paint and low 
racy lines. 

None of Penelope’s friends could understand it. 
But then none of them knew their William James. 
For James tells us that when we hesitate too long 
between two choices we are apt to fly off the handle 
(this, please understand, is not James’s language) 
and choose something quite different from the thing 
we had intended to choose. And that is the second 
type of decision. 


AR different from Penelope is Clotilde. Clo- 

tilde, bless her heart, knows what she wants when 
she wants it! No hesitation. No delay. In fact, 
malicious people whisper that that is how Clotilde 
gets everything. She simply snatches it. That, 
however, is not a fair description of Clotilde’s 
method. 

We shall consider instead Clotilde’s method of 
choosing her frocks. When Clotilde sees a frock in 
a window, for instance, she knows at once that she 
wants that particular frock. It is doubtful if she 
even tries it on to discover whether it is becoming or 
not. 

They say that Clotilde appeared at the Potters’ 
one night for dinner in a frock that had been shown 
in a certain shop-window on Fifty-seventh Street 
less than an hour before. 

So witha car. From the moment she saw the new 
Blank town-car, Clotilde knew she wanted it. And 
as Clotilde’s husband adores Clotilde, no matter 
what people say, Clotilde got the car instantly. 
Instant decision—the third type. 

For our fourth type of decision we shall call upon 
Katherine and, try as we will, the car plays only 
an incidental part in this anecdote. Katherine 


herself must serve as an illustration of this fourth 
type of decision. 

Katherine has been gadding quite a bit lately. 
Too much dancing, too many parties altogether. 
And her affair with the notorious Jones man was— 
well, it really was a little scandalous. Then some- 
thing happened. Something that as William James 
expresses it, ‘comes when in consideration of some 
outer experience or some inexplicable inward change, 
we suddenly pass from the easy and careless to the 
sober and strenuous mood.” 

And Katherine went in for settlement work and 
now rides sedately to and from the settlement house 
in a small and sedate brougham. 

The brougham, of course, is the result of Kathe- 
rine’s decision to lead a simpler and nobler life. (The 
notorious Jones man, as you may remember, married 
the Smith girl and her millions, but that may or may 
not have anything to do with Katherine's decision.) 

And the fifth type of decision is the woman who 
vacillates, chooses and then regrets. Gertrude is 
like that. She worried and fussed and fumed over 
which car she should buy and then decided at last 
upon that magnificent limousine you’ve seen her 
driving around in. The car is everything a car 
should be. But Gertrude isn’t—that is, she isn’t 
everything a woman should be. She says she’s 
sorry she bought it. She’s really rather a tiresome 
person. Don’t let us waste much time on Gertrude. 


O IN choosing your car, dear reader, there are 

only five ways to decide which car to choose. 
Reasonably like Miranda. Erratically like Penelope. 
Instantly like Clotilde. Strangely, and for reasons 
usually obscure, like Katherine. And vacillatingly 
like Gertrude. 

Personally, we enthusiastically recommend 
Miranda’s way or-Clotilde’s. Or even Penelope’s. 
But perhaps we are prejudiced. All three are such 
really charming women. 
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Miss Katherine Rice, daughter of H. H. 
Rice, the president of the Cadillac Com- 
pany, prefers to drive a Cadillac sedan. 


Mrs. Rollin H. White, whose husband 
is chairman of the board of the Rollin 
Motors Company, chose a Rollin coupé. 


PERSONAL CHOICES 
FROM FACTORIESFUL 
OF MOTORS 


Mr. and Mrs. John N. Willys of New York City 
took a Willys-Knight four-door sedan when they 
made their most recent trip to Palm Beach. 


Mrs. Alvan Macauley, whose husband is president 
of the Packard Company, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Henry Whiting IT, are using a Packard Eight. 
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THE MODE 
STILL REMAINS 
STRAIGHT 


HE new evening gowns retain 

the charmingly slender sil- 
houette, and are made of fabrics 
that can be draped in soft clinging 
folds. (Left) A slim frock of 
black satin has its skirt flounced 
in flame-colored and yellow chiffon, 
edged with tiny gold ruffles, 
(Center) A low-waisted black satin 
evening gown has a flame-colored 
panel of chiffon, embroidered with 
a leaf motif in gold metal. Silver 
metal cloth forms the skirt of a 
gown with a black lace bodice, 
cut so that a lace cape hangs 
from it to the hem of the frock. 
(Right) A unique little bodice of 
pale green mousseline de soie is 
edged with narrow picot ruffles. 


FRAGILELY beautiful 
4 4% negligée of pink lace and cob- 
webby chiffon is made over a 
satin foundation. It is piped in 
coral-colored satin and has coral 
streamers. (Center) This medie- 
val-looking robe is achieved by 
combining silver cloth with pale 
green chiffon and edging the cuffs 
of the flowing sleeves, the hem, 
and the neck with chinchilla. 
Green gold and_ paprika-colored 
gauze give a peacock effect to this 
negligée with its low girdle of vari- 
colored beads and its ornate clasp. 
(Right) A clinging gown of beige 
chiffon and gold lace is trimmed 
with cocoa-colored ermine. _ It 
has great flowing chiffon sleeves. 


Models from 
MISS ELSIE 
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COATS AND 
FROCKS TOWEAR 


IN TOWN 


HE distinctive sports coat, 

at the left of the drawing, is 
of white kid with bandings of Yale 
blue suéde. Its cuffs and collar 
are of white coney fur. Next it is 
another effective wrap of black 
charmeen with white cloth piping. 
A white Poiret twill coat is worn 
with a figured crépe frock of black 
and white, with white ruching, 
edged with black, down the front 
of the frock. (Center right) 
Lanvin makes a smart black cloth 
wrap with bandings and cuffs of 
stiff white grosgrain, stitched in 
silver. (Right) Reversible black 
satin crépe is made into a tubular 
coat with a cape attached. Rows 
of small buttons ornament it. 


HIS is a ‘“‘mannish”’ season; 

and the tailored costume is 
predominant. (Left) A tubular 
frock that is even more tailored 
looking than ever, made of men’s 
silk shirting, with the fob motif 
repeated on the cuffs, the pockets, 
and at the throat. At the center 
left, a brown frock of Elizabeth 
crépe, also with the tubular lines, 
has a tunic of green crépe, em- 
broidered in copper-gold shades. 
(Center right) A quaint little 
frock that is made entirely of fine 
plaited ruffles is of mouse-colored 
Elizabeth crépe. (Right) A 
slender frock of figured black 
crépe has brilliant flowers in 
scarlet, green, yellow, and white. 


Models from 
MARY WALLS 
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¥y * CAMPBELL SouP ComPANY off aes “ 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S 





NN 


There’s good health 
in this hearty soup! 





There’s the iron of the green vegetables. 

And the valuable mineral salts. 

And the richness and vigor of fine beef broth. 
And the wholesome nutriment of selected cereals. 


And those by no means unimportant ingredients which 
make good food attractive to the appetite—fresh herbs 
and dainty seasoning skilfully blended. 


Fifteen different vegetables. Thirty-two ingredients 
in all. 


As healthful a dish as you could eat for the lighter 
meals, such as luncheon or supper. Real substantial food 
with your dinner or at any time. 


How the children like it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


I never fail to set my sail 
For where the eating’s hearty; 

I always feel I’ve had a meal 
When Campbell's leads the party! 
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Stein 8 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 





© Stein & Blaine 


“Bobby 33 
—a baby caracul coat—by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


For every hour of day and 
evening—indoors and out— 
there has been created a 
Stein Blaine model that has 


true feminine 


appeal. 


FURRIERS ~ DRESSMAKERS ~ TAILORS 


13 and 15 West 57th Street 
‘Tlew ‘York 
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THE TIDE 
Mildred Cram’s Novel 


(Continued from page o1) 


baffled by the confusion of ideas and morals; 
pitying her, loving her, despising her, yet, in 
spite of himself, understanding her. 

They were afraid to say anything; afraid 
and miserable. 

The restaurant, Robert's choice of a place 
where they’d not see any one, was half-way 
down a short, dark street. He had engaged a 
private room; before a coal fire burning in a 
shallow grate a table had been set for two. 
The room was small, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, faded, crackled, and mellow. And an 
old waiter in an enveloping apron took Lilah’s 
cloak with that paternal gesture which is the 
gift of inspired waiters, waiters of a certain 
persuasion, a genius, a flair. His exit was 
discreet, but promising, and when he re- 
turned, with bisque of crayfish, he offered it 
as an artist turns a canvas from the wall: 
“Voila!” 


ROBERT'S glance was beseeching. You 
couldn’t disappoint such a fellow as this 
waiter; he expected them to be jolly! Lilah 
felt this, too. A room so exquisite. The 


‘festive air imparted by the bisque, steaming 


in real Sévres bowls. Her gown, the last of 
the trousseau, a slip of metal cloth, girdled 
with flat emerald stones set in silver. . . 
Suddenly, she felt smooth like the bisque, 
exclusive and desirable. The walls of the 
little room seemed to shut her away from 
confusion, in a world made secure by the 
tradition of elegance, by the permanence of 
all rare and lovely things. She felt again the 
conviction that she belonged peculiarly in 
this world; it was stimulating, just for an 
hour or two, to pretend that she had never 
left it. It was stimulating, also, to discover 
that Robert could still look at her as if he 
found her the most mysterious and delightful 
woman in the world. Perhaps he wanted 
her back, at any cost— She looked at him 
with that half smile which means: ‘“‘Do you 
forgive me?” But she waited for him to 
speak, to commit himself, because there was 
always the memory of Grace Fuller, in a gray 
dress and a clever hat. . . . 

‘“*Lilah,” he said suddenly. He stopped, as 
if appalled by his audacity. He stretched out 
his hand and she took it. They clasped 
hands solemnly, with scared looks. And the 
waiter, lowering his eyes, whisked the crayfish 
away and disappeared behind a silk screen 
decorated in the Fragonard manner. 

“Lilah,”’ Robert began again. He couldn’t 
go on. He squeezed her hand, held fast to 
it as if he would never let it go. ‘‘Isn’t this a 
nice place? Chew told me about it. The 
filet of sole’s famous—better’n Marguery .. . 
DS ae 

Lilah wanted to laugh. She shook her 
head, instead, and tears came into her eyes; 
it was easy to cry nowadays. She wiped 
them away with the tips of her fingers. Then 
Robert said the one thing he should not have 
said: “It was all my fault, Lilah.” 

The waiter came in again, bearing a silver 
platter with a great dome of a cover. “‘ Filet 
Esterhazy,” he announced. He looked as if 
he had presented them with an heir. 

Robert said: “‘Ah!” He loved good food. 
Lilah remembered how she had grown to 
wince inwardly whenever he leaned forward 
at the table with that look of dedication and 
rapture, that sort of hovering, like a gull over 
a floating morsel. She remembered the way 
he had of flapping his elbows, as if he were 
skimming down, close, to snatch the tidbit; 
only, he never snatched; he ate slowly, with 
the peculiar relish, the rapt appreciation of 
the gourmet. ‘Bon!’ he said in a loud 
voice. “Tres bon!” 

‘** Merci, m’sieur!” 

“You'll want wine, of course, Lilah— 
champagne; what d’you say to champagne?” 

Lilah thought: ‘Just this once.” She 
nodded. In Florence. they had red wine, 
thin and sour, if they had wine at all, wine 
that puckered her mouth, the strong, sharp 
wine of Dionysius. But this—a pale amber 
bubble, an eternal spring of levity and care- 
lessness, of love and daring, of wit and 
dreaming.... She lifted the glass and a little 
light danced on her bare arm, leaped to the 
table-cloth, frisked and quivered, a drunken 
little light. . . . 

“T remember... 
stopped. 


” 


Robert began. He 


HE waiter hurried away, as if he were 

saying: ““One moment! One little mo- 
ment! I'll leave you alone as soon as I can.” 

A perverse notion caused Lilah to say: 
“How is dear old Grace?” 

She could see the slow, inevitable flush, 
self-conscious, painful, the sudden mistiness 
of his eyes. Elaborately careless, he said: 
“*She’s awfully well.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Now?” 

Robert drained his glass, set it down again. 
““At the Point.” 


“Vour grandfather isn’t ill?” 
“No.” 


Lilah thought: “I see. He’s going to 


marry her.” And she felt ; 
her heart. 

“Grace is awfully fond of you, Lilah.” 

“Is she?” Lilah smiled. 
to marry her?” 
és Damn it all, Robert cried. He pushej 

is plate away with a violent Sesture, “Nom 

“Meaning, you are,” Lilah saic a 
“Meaning. it’s none of my business, But i 
is! After all, ’m your wife, my dear.” 

“Don’t be too modern, Lilah.” “But ; 
oad “seta : , in 
spite of himself, he smiled. Lilah couldn’ 
be sure. She smiled back at him while th 
waiter filled her glass again.... T ey W x 
all three playing a game. What if - 
should speak what was in their minds? Th 
waiter would probably say: “It’s late 
I’m tired. I want to be at home with > 
family, reading the newspaper by the lam, 
with my tired feet in slippers.” Rober 
would probably say: “‘I want you, and I want 
Grace, too. I don’t respect you. I love you 
and I want my freedom.” And she would 
say: “I love Flagg. But I’m afraid.” 

Because, it was true, she was afraid: she 
was at the mercy of her fear. She could not 
remember the wonderful self she had been a 
week ago, three days ago; it seemed far away 
unreal, the self that had loved Flagg, that had 
promised to give seventy-five thousand lire 
to Robert, the self that had feared nothing 
nothing. That self had fluttered away, out af 
this warm, bright room, away from her body 
into the darkness outside, and there it was 
waiting, mournful and alone, for Lilah 
Which was Lilah? This, or that other? 

“‘ Salade, madame.” 

A plate. A deep bowl. A wooden spoon 
Lettuce. String beans, very green. How 
did the French doit? And a dressing flavored 
faintly with garlic. 

‘I’m going into my grandfather’s business,” 
Robert said. He mixed the salad thoroughly, 
tossing and stirring it, his face intent, 
‘Seriously. I had to do something, | 
found that sitting in the shade wasn’t enough; 
I had to plant some trees of my own. You 
remember what Dave Harum said about a 
dog and his fleas . . .”. He paused to stare 
at the salad. Then he said suddenly: “It was 
a good thing you left me. Good for me, I 
mean.” 

“Ou.” 

“I was counting on you to make something 
of me. It’s a damn sight more fun to make 
something of myself. A rum world, Lilah 
We're put here for some reason. I didn't 
used to think so. Now I know! I’m not 
inquiring the reason. ‘It’s enough to be 
sure that the lessons we learn aren't wasted.” 

“* Fromage, madame?” 

Lilah looked at the creamy _pie-shaped 
wedge of Camembert. ... Robert was 
reminding her that she had failed. “Oui,” 
she said to the waiter. She must not let him 
sense her humiliation. She must make him 
see that she, too, was triumphant. And the 
image of Flagg, walking by the train as it 
pulled out of the station, assailed her. She 
said: “Mmm! Good cheese! Try it 
Delicious.” 

“T prefer American cheese. They make 
a cheese in California—I’ve forgotten what 
they call it—a rich orange color, finely h- 
vored By 

‘Then you're glad I left? 

He looked up. His eyes were startled. 
“No. I loved you.” 

“Don’t you love me now?” 

The waiter disappeared at the word love 
The verb aimer ... to love, I love, you lone 

. . these people were amants, after all. 


i tightness around 


‘Are you going 


” 


R' YBERT got up. He came around the 
table. Lilah said nothing, did nothing 
to stop him. He came slowly, but his inten- 
tion was in his deliberate gesture. And 
Lilah thought: “This is my worst self.” 4 
wave of pity engulfed her; she closed her eyes. 
She wanted, wanted everything Robert could 
offer her; her mind flew back to the “Villino 
Sans-Souci”; she did not see herself it 
Flagg’s arms, submerged in that deep rapture 
she saw herself, alone. She waited... 
But Robert did not touch her. With ® 
feeling of faintness, she opened her eyes agail 
Robert was standing just there, his napkin” 
his hand, as if he had been frozen. “You 
didn’t mean that, Lilah.” 

“Sit down! The waiter—” zs 

The waiter appeared, very sorry, wil 
downcast eyes, just as Robert hurriedly 
regained his place. This time, the talented 
one bore a silver tray full of pastries, fat 
chocolate ones and long, snaky green on 
and twisted ones full of cream, and pink one: 
upon which a devilish clever pastry-cook hat 
painted flowers and bow-knots of sugat- 

“You haven’t told me about your grané 
father,” Lilah said, in her special voit 
eying the pastries as if she hated them 
“The green one—that one—please. 

‘Oui, madame.” al 

Robert answered that Junius was We 
“Wonderful old chap! You can’t imagit 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Le Parfum Idéal Compact Powder, $1.50 Quelques Fleurs Talcum, $1.00 Mon Boudoir Face Powder, $1.50 


Compacts and refills can be had in the odors Le Parfum Ideal, Quelques 
Fleurs, La Rose France, Un Peu d’Ambre and Le Temps des Lilas. The 
face powder in La Rose France, Le Temps des Lilas, Jasmin Floral and Un 
Peu d’Ambre. And the talcum is obtainable in all Houbigant odors. 
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Fine Table Linens 
for Summer Hospitality 


VERY hostess knows that to complete 
the charming summer setting she must 
have fine Table Linens of summery daintiness 
and softness. For this reason she prefers 
McGibbon Quality Linens 


half a century. 


famous for over 


Abundant is the McGibbon selection—Im- 
ported and Domestic Luncheon Sets exqui- 
sitely embroidered, beautifully lace-trimmed, 
artfully colored. Neatly patterned Breakfast 
Sets whose colorfulness is fascinating ! 

Whether their beauty lies in their handsome 
designs or in the tasteful simplicity which 
accentuates the fine texture of the material 
these Table Linens conform to the McGibbon 
and are modestly 


standard of excellence 


priced according to McGibbon custom. 


A 
Ss = The hand-drawn Luncheon 
o %& Set illustrated is made of Ecru 
re + ON Italian Linen—a very special 
4,  & Ke value at $12.25. This charm- 
oa “eg? Py ing set includes six 6 inch 
: SB £ doilies, six 1o inch doilizs, 

ee” one 24 inch centerpiece. 
. 


For descriptions of our Fine Household 
Linens write for Illustrated Booklet No. 32 


M1? Gibbon b&C* 


3 West 37tn Street New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


LACE 
CURTAINS 


HOUSEHOLD 
LINENS 
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(Continued trom page 104) 


how gratified he is that I’ve taken hold. 
He'd about given me up.” 

“‘T suppose Grace Fuller’s responsible?” 

Robert flushed again. He said nothing. 
Lilah smiled and stretched out her hand. 
“Cigaret, please. And don’t frown like that. 
Why shouldn’t you marry Grace Fuller if 
you want to? That’s why you’ve come to 
Paris, isn’t it? For her sake. Not for 
mine! One of the last things you said was 
that you’d never divorce me... .” 

a 

At last the waiter was gone. 
alone in the room. 

Lilah put the cigaret between her lips and 
tilted her head: “Light, please.” And while 
Robert struck the match she watched him, 
her eyes enigmatic. A quiver passed over 
hisface. His hand trembled.“ Lilah. Don't.” 

“Don’t what?” 

“You're trying to get at me. God knows 
why.” He tossed the match away. “After 
all, we have things to say that aren’t easy to 
say. It’s all very well to pretend that what 
we're doing to-night is usual—it’s wronz, 
terrible, and I’m sorry we tried’ it. We're 
married. That’s my ring, isn’t it? You left 
another man to come here with me and make 
believe before a waiter that we're friends. 
Friends! Let’s be honest. We've failed at a 
great undertaking. We ought to be down on 
our knees praying for a chance to make good! 
I'll take my half of the blame. Neither of us 


They were 


tried. I loved you. I still love you. I 
thought I didn’t. I told Grace Fuller that 
I didn’t. But she'd be the first to welcome 


us, if we were to go back together.’ 

He paused, his hands, with the fingers 
interlocked, pressed violently —togethcr. 
“There’s such a thing as moral insensibility 

You've had your fling. What has it 
proven?” 

Before she could answer he went on, “‘ What 
does that sort of thing prove to any one? No 
one will profit by our separation, not even 
Grace, because I love you and she'll know it.” 

‘“‘ Happiness—” 

‘““\ chimera of childhood! I'd like to blot 
the word out of the language. You were after 
something for yourself—something ready 
made, something you didn’t have to work for. 
What you had—me— Well—I want you to 
come back. Try again.” 

“Did Grace Fuller know that you intended 
to invite me, after what has happened, to go 
back where I will always be on suffrance—an 
object of suspicion, perhaps of amusement?” 

“T don’t understand,” Robert said impa- 
tiently, “* why you harp on Grace Fuller. The 
issue is between you and me.” 

“But if you promised her—” 

“T sometimes wonder whether you have 
forgotten that you are married to me—you 
behave as if you considered the whole thing 
an episode, both of us absolved—I haven't 
promised anything.” 


pik got up. There was a divan near 
the fire, upholstered in shabby yellow 
sateen. Lilah’s cloak lay across the end, 
Robert’s overcoat, his muffler and gloves be- 
side it. She thought: ‘*How domesticated. 
Like Robert’s imagination. How can I make 
him understand when I don’t understand 
myself?"’ She felt suddenly tired. The 
bubble of gaiety had burst, was gone. She 
had a passing, a poignant regret at the in- 
evitable bursting of all such pretty bubbles. . . 

“If L fail with you,” Robert was saying, “the 
whole past has been wasted. You can’t erase 
marriage by simply running away from it. 
Or, like the magician, by exchanging one mar- 


riage for another ...a sort of social 
legerdemain . . . dangerous, because, I be- 
lieve, once married, always married. .. . I 


may be old-fashioned. I dare say I am mak- 
ing myself ridiculous. . . . These things go 
deeper than words. If I could make you see 
what I’ve seen. . . .” 

Lilah wanted to say: ‘‘But I don’t love 
you.” She didn’t dare say it because there 
was something she wanted to hold to, a 
thread, a fragile link between herself and 
security. She recognized the ugly need of 
security; her own weakness made it imperative 
that she should hold Robert off until her own 
future was certain, until she had found the 
strength to admit that other self or to close 
that self out forever. A little time. If life 
only didn’t press you so. . . . 

Robert followed; he, too, seemed to press 
close, although he stood some distance away, 
his hands still tightly pressed together in a 
curious attitude of supplication and misery. 
“You're afraid of public opinion.... At 
the Point, you have nothing to fear. We can 
prove, by the dignity—” he hesitated, “the 
decency of our lives that there is such a thing 
as courage. Both of us will need it, but not 
because of criticism; we were both born into a 
reckless society. You can’t tell black from 


white, nowadays! And yet—we're like ships 
without rudders, drifting, drifting in the open 
sea, all pretending that we’re getting some- 
where. We call it revolt; we call it breaking 
chains; we call it by a dozen high-sounding 
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names, ‘reality’ among them. But no 
is satisfied.” He suddenly pointed at } 
raised his voice. ‘‘ You’re not!” er ani 

“Tam,” she said. “I have love.” 

Robert turned away. His face was d 
He looked old. He went back to the table 
poured out another glass of champagn ro 
rattle of ice in the bucket, the clink a . 
against glass, summoned the Waiter _ 
appeared, blinking, as if he had dozed a 
hind the screen. “M’sieur?” At mo 
began to clear the table, his sleepy look ot 
way to a half smile, as if he were thine 
the embrace he had probably internet 
But he wanted to go home. It a: 
o'clock and his feet were tired. ey 

“‘Let’s go somewhere,”’ Robert sai 1 
“Wecan’t talk here. And I’ve pire 
you—” - 

He did not glance at the bill, but pays 
with the indifference to other people's _ 
which characterized him. 

“T have convictions,” he said in the cai 
“T’m not the flaccid fish I appear to be. Ther 
was a time when I approved of men, » 
women, too, smashing down every door the 
kept them from experience. It was excitin, 
to watch the new generation kicking conver, 
tion in the face. It cleared things up, ri 
while. I foresaw a new race of straig: 
thinkers, purged of fear. What you did did, 
shock me. It seemed necessary—” =” 

He turned to her, trying to read her face 
in the uneven flow of light. “Where’l] y. 
go? We can’t ride around Paris all night 

“‘Let’s dance,” she said. ; 

“Dance?” 

After a hesitation, a silence she could po: 
read, he rapped on the window and order 
the driver to take them to a club in the Bois 
Lilah thought: ‘This will give me time.” 


hones 


T THE club, a smart restaurant given over 
to a jazz orchestra and a dancing floor 
food had taken second place.  Lilah wa 
stimulated by the rush of waiters, the whir 
of dancers, the cascading crystal chandelier: 
the monotonous and passionate rhythm of th: 
music. Florence, the “‘Villino Sans-Souc 
were part of adream. She had dreamed of the 
melancholy weeks of rain, the somber, sug. 
gestive call of birds in the cypress groves 
This was being awake. Her body came alive 
She felt herself swaying to the provocative 
melody as Robert frowned at a card. 

“What'll you have, Lilah?” 

“ Anything!” 

While he ordered, she let her cloak siz 
away from her bare shoulders; instinctivel) 
she fell into the attitude of fashionable un 
concern. ‘Anything.’ The rite of dining 
was lost in the need to dance. People cam 
here to indulge their senses in the barbar 
measures of a simple people unknown to them 
the negroes, perspiring, hysterical, carrie 
beyond themselves by their success, swayed 
jerked, stamped, shouted. Their leader 
holding a violin at arm’s length, played « 
melody; the voice of the instrument, thir 
sweet, and penetrating, rose above the te 
lentless tomtoming of the drums, the franti 
unceasing blare of horns, an accompaniment 
soulless and exciting. . . . Ina pool of light, 
revolving, the dancers seemed beyond them- 
selves. Other dancers, revolving, moved in 
the mirrors, silent, remote, like a company o 
ghosts. a 

Robert said politely: ‘Will you?” _ 

They rose. He clasped her with a sort of 
shiver, almost a reluctance, and they were 
caught by the tide, whirled and buffeted 
Lilah’s face was pressed against Roberts 
shoulder. He noticed again the faint and 
seductive odor of sandalwood; he sensed the 
peculiar flexibility of her body—she had 
always seemed to be both fragile and powerful 
He saw her eyes, wide with excitement, lifted 
to his face, scrutinizing him—-did she love ot 
hate him, or was she only trying to decide 
whether she could, after all, live with him 
again? ‘Wonderful music.” Robert's clasp 
tightened. And he felt a deep pity, for her 
for himself, for all these foolish, fatuous, be- 
wildered people twirling around a polished 
floor in each other’s arms. ‘Yes, wonderful, 
he said. 


At THEIR table again, confronted by 4 
chafing-dish in which chicken and cream 
and mushrooms bubbled energetically, Robert 
remarked that he hadn’t any appetite. But 
Lilah had. “I haven’t been anywhere; | 
haven't seen any one or done anything for six 
months. ... I’m really enjoying myst! 
Am I wicked?’ And she held out her plate 
“I’m starved. Wolfish! What's that —* 
playing? We never hear anything m Italy 
except Neapolitan love songs and the ‘Merry 
Widow’ waltz. Jazz... after all. . BS 
my native music. It goes to my heat 
. You dance better than you used 
Robert. . . .” bs 
She glanced up. Her expression change 
look of panic flashed across her eyes. eopit 
I know—” 
(Continued on page 105) 
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ONLY PACKARD CAN BUILD A PACKARD 
* 
T 
“ 
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: SIMPLICITY 
| One cylinder block One piece crankshaft 
: One carburetor intake header § Two hose connections 
: One exhaust manifold Lighter weight 
: One exhaust pipe and muffler No cross fire 
; One water pump Vibration freedom 
One front end chain Low upkeep cost 
ht, 
: ACCESSIBLE 
a Camshaft Starter 
: Valves Distributor 
, Front end chain Carburetor 
: Generator Oil pump strainer 
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Starting 
Right 





Each article of bridal attire is seleéted with 
infinite care; only the finest and best is 
worthy of this great occasion. How natural 
it is then for Gordon to be seleéted as the 
bridal hosiery. With its fine texture and lus- 
trous beauty, it is a fitting accompaniment 
to the shimmering satin of the gown. 


But not at this time alone is the value of 
Gordon Hosiery appreciated. For generations 
Gordon Hosiery has been fulfilling the de- 
mands for hosiery of quality at all times— 
for all occasions. 


Made according to the most rigid specifica- 
tions, Gordon Hosiery is known for its long 
wearing qualities and never fails to give last- 
ing satisfaction. 


It is often costly to buy ‘‘just any silk stock- 
ing.” To get the best and achieve economy, 
always ask for Gordon by name. 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
New York Boston 
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A flurry of women, slim, bare-armed, in the 
simple gowns of the period... . : Aureoles 
of hair, short, frizzed. . .. Make-up... . 
The fashionable drawl of the young New 
oe 

“Lilah! Robert! Of all the cool ones! 
Honeymooning in Paris. ... Whats the 
plot? We thought you two had parted for- 
ever! Lilah, where’s the villain? Did you 
park him in Florence? What a lovely dress. 

. Poiret?” 

Chairs were brought. Three amiable and 
vivacious Frenchmen were presented to Lilah, 
to Robert. Bare shoulders, long white arms, 

manicured finger tips, a medley of perfumes, 
cigaret smoke. ‘‘Have you been to—” 
Have you seen—?” Talk crossed talk. Lilah, 
on her guard, but eager, eager, as if she were 
again drinking champagne, tasting the little 
golden bubbles of gaiety. Poor Lilah! Robert 
pitied her and understood her; but more than 
ever he wanted her, because he divined, be- 
neath the fixed and purposeful animation of 
her face, her profound confusion. 

The music began again after a pause no 
longer than a heart beat, and Lilah whirled 
away in the arms of one of the Frenchmen. 
Robert rose politely and claimed the girl at 
his right, a slim, arrogant young thing with 
sharp shoulder-blades and shingled hair; she 
had the misty, brushed-in eyes of an Oriental, 
the lips of an odalisque. ‘‘You don’t re- 
member me, do you? I’m Marian Forsythe— 
I live near the inlet; we can see your house on 
clear days. I know your grandfather. Won- 
derful music, isn’t it? I’m over here with the 
Careys. Isn’t Paris awful in winter? We're 
going to Algiers next week. I like to run away 
from things, don’t you? I get bored so easily.” 
She twisted a little in his arms. He felt her 
hand, sharp, nervous, against his shoulder. 
“T must say I think Lilah’s a sport. She tried 
it out, anyway. I suppose she liked you best, 
after all. If more people were sensible about 
such things. . . 

Robert inte rrupted shi arply: 
know anything about it 

He had an hysteric al desire to shake her. 
If men didn’t protect girls like this against 
their own ignorance, the world would be 
better off. “I’m getting to be a damned 
reactionary,” he thought. “It may be prog- 
ress, it may be transition—whatever it is, 
I’m out of it.” 

He was too angry to dance, but Marian For- 
sythe was inexhaustible. ‘‘ Don’t be a grouch,” 
she advised him, sweetly. ‘‘ Lilah’s perfectly 
happy with Captain Romain. Let’s waltz.” 


“You don’t 


[- I WAS past three o’clock when he succeeded 
in getting Lilah away. ‘The little group 
waited beneath the glass and bronze porte- 
cochére of the restaurant while a carriage- 
man in a white rubber overcoat pursued taxi- 
cabs, shrieking upon a tin whistle, vanishing 
and reappearing like an energetic ghost. A 
thin drizzle fell aslant the somber shadows of 
massed chestnut trees, tiny, broken splinters, 
glass-like, shivering out of a black sky. The 
women huddled in their wraps, their faces 
covered, their feet, in delicate slippers, ex- 
posed to the rain, to the sharp wind that 
whipped their floating chiffons about their 
ankles. The men were still fresh. Only 
Robert was tired, tired and childishly dis- 
appointed. Everything—Lilah’s eight months 
away from him, his rage, his love, his idealism, 
all of it was stupid, futile, because of these 
people and their casual worldliness; as if 
suffering and loneliness and pride and longing 
were inconsiderable, as if nothing were real 
but the things he had grown to despise. How 
on earth could he make it clear to her that 
there could be no satisfaction for either of 
them until they had discharged their duty? 

And, suddenly, he was too tired to 


ere 

That ghost of a carriage-man came panting 
back with a taxicab, and Robert selfishly took 
it for himself and Lilah. The others would 
have to wait. He hated them. ... Lilah 
leaned against him. ‘I’ve had such a good 
time, Bobsie. I didn’t realize how starved 
I’ve been.” 

“You forget—you haven't told me anything 
about yourself.” 

“Must I? Now? It’s s so late.’ She 
yawned. “I’m so sleepy!’ 

Away down the boulevard, like a pale new 
moon, Robert saw the Arc du Triomphe. An 
irrelevant thought came to him. Even 
heroism was futile. Great gestures. Wasted. 
That soldier, unknown, who was buried there. 
wouldn't he have been better off in his orchard, 
his shop, his palace? But this had nothing 
to do with Lilah, with himself. He pulled 
himself together. “‘W hat do you want me to 
do? I've got to know.’ 

““Can’t we talk to-morrow?”’ 

“One thing I promise: If you decide to 

come back, I'll never question you. I’m not 

magnanimous. I realize that you would 
hate me if I made you feel that I had forgiven 
you. . . . We'll consider the past eight 
months erased.” 


HARPER'S Bagg, 
THE TIDE 
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“Not erased! Mine!’ 
“As you please.” 
They sat very stiffly, scarcely b . 
he} y, scarcely bre. a 
looking at each other. ating 


EL EGRAM for you, 
“For me?” 

Lilah took the thin envelop, Yes. « 
Robert Peabody.” She got into the ¢] 
Two men and a woman stood there, er 
while the car soared up—one, two, three 
Troisieme! ~ 

‘“* Madame.” 

She did not open the telegram until sh 
lighted the light by the bed and had 7 
aside her wrap. She kept assuring “ts 
that Flagg had answered her wire, Son 
such message as: ‘All well.” Or: 


” > “T mis 
you. = 


madam.” 


Some 


“Advise your immediate return Maier 
Flagg seriously ill. . 
Bacct.” 


Bacci! Who on earth was Bacci? Hy, 
heart contracted, expanded again. The & 
tor. That man who had come out to + 
Ponte a Mensola in a hired cab... &, 
sat down, trembling. Her hands shook « 
that the thin paper envelop rattled. 

“Se sriously ill.” 

Dying. ‘Immediate return.” 

She thought: “While I was dancing.” 

She began to undress. She tore the frag 
tissue because she hated it. She wanted + 
destroy the fact, to-blot out the visible ¢ 
dence, strip naked. She heard herself +" 

‘ curious, unfamiliar sound, 
some one else were sobbing in another mn room, 
Her eyes were dry. She took her hair dow: 
and placed the pins in a neat pile. She mys 
start at once; she must get to him. “Be 
cause,” she said aloud to her reflection, 
love him.”” Now, she knew, Flagg wouldn’ 
believe her. If she got there; if she was 
time—something about her would show hir 
that she had forgotten, that she had betray: 
herself, and he would say: “I never believed 
And he would go away, without her. Th 
seemed the most terrible possibility of all 
that at the end his eyes might shut her out 

She glanced at her watch, wound it car 
fully. ‘‘I’ll bathe, dress. By that time it » 
be daylight and I can make arrangements 

But when she was dressed, her veil adjust. 
everything packed, it was still dark. Sb 
threw the window wide open and leaned on the 
sill, conscious of a cool current of air, ad 
ness rising from the wet pavements. A sing 
pedestrian down there crossed the street a 
an angle, wavering, as if uncertain of a destin 
tion, and she thought: I am like that 
The night is so intimate. She was alone wit) 
the night. Paris seemed a little place, all th 
lives gathered under that roof of darknes 
all the lives helpless, pathetic in sleep, the 
defenses down. ‘‘I am alone.’ Not sinceh 
father died had she been so alone. And ste 
was afraid, afraid of death, of what she might 
be going to see, of the way that doctor woul 
look at her, of Flagg, struggling with his 
enemy, alone. Every one was alone. Alo 
and afraid. She felt suddenly that she coul 
not go to Florence. She would tear + ps 
telegram, pretend she hadn't heard, and th 
would wire her that it was over, g 
dead. ... 












UT even then the sky seemed to deenes 

to become more dense, blacker. y 
shaft of light sprang to the apex, kin 
fan. Dawn. 

Immediately, there was a stir in the city 
A stir of sparrows in the eaves. A stir oft 
skulking people in the alleys. A stir of smo 
from innumerable chimneys. 

Lilah got to her feet. She was shiverin: 
Because she saw that if she kept Robert of 
prevaricated, perhaps promised him that 
would return. there would be a way back, 
of that other darkness, later. . 

But Flagg was in Florence, alone. She sa¥ 
him, lying on his right side, with his ames 
his head, struggling silently, not sy 
a word—as if he and his heart crashed 1 
gether, like two dark, insane men on hors 
tilting, splintering against each other. ag 
and again. 

She ought to go to Flagg, because she love! 
him. Why had God made her afraid of uz 
ness? Flagg was ugly because he was $ 
ing. If she could only be spared! If on 
she didn’t have to go! ; ve 

She went to the telephone. ‘‘ What time® 


aa 









uP 





She had meant to ask about trains. “(! 
heures et demie, madame.” 4 
She put the instrument down again, 
sat on the bed, rocking back and forth Wi 
her arms folded, as if she were trying to pe 
her thoughts to sleep. The room was * 
dark. The windows were gray. A hum 
from the streets, a silvery clink of chains ab 
the wet asphalt... . She was envious’ 
(Continued on page 110) 
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ee woman of charm, seeking 
the utmost in Toilet Requisites, the 
natural worth of these so necessary 
accessories has been the supreme con- 
sideration. 


That is why invariably she chooses 
Luxor. For Luxor Rouce Parrair 
alone brings Nature's own perfect color- 
ing to any complexion — in any light! 
Luxor CoMpLexion Powper—feathery 
lightand transparent, yet exceptionally 
adherent — gives to the skin that 
smooth, velvety texture that makes 
youth so beautiful. 


But there is another reason for her 
choice—the exquisite Thin Model 
Compact, dainty and chic, which is 
here illustrated. Generous supplies of 
Powder and Rouge, each with its 
downy, uncaking puff, and mirror that 
swings back sothat bothare available 
atonce—you will marvel thatso much 
could bein so small, so thin a case! It 
tucks away readily in a wee corner of 
the purse. 





Handsomely finished in gold, its 
charm will captivate you. Sold every- 
where. 


Send for attractively illustrated booklet, “‘LUXOR YES- 
TERDAY AND TODAY.” (Address Chicago office) 


LUXOR Limited 
PERFUMERS 


Paris Chicago New York 






The Soin Delights of Luxor 
in Compact Nast Gxquisile 
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Note the easy accessibility of powder, 
rouge and full-sized mirror. At a touch, 
this dainty compact springs open and lies 
like a three-petaled flower in your hand, 
mirror facing you, ready for use. No 
need to shift it about nor open separate 
compartments 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FINE TRAVELING 


Starting 7 the Creales fourney 





OTHING is so appropriate and necessary for 
the bride as a wardrobe trunk. But her ward- 
robe trunk should last a long time. So it is most im- 
portant that she should have the one that will give 
her the utmost satisfaction for many years. 
The Belber is built for years of happy service. No 
other trunk brings so many advantages. It combines 
every convenience that thought can suggest—with 


exclusive features found in no other models. 


The 


new Belber Safe-Lock is unparalleled in wardrobe 


trunks. 


gling with catches. 


It entirely eliminates stooping and strug- 
Just turn the lock up or down 


once to lock or unlock every catch automatically. 
In the new home, too, the Belber is a valuable 
extra closet with hat box, shoe box, hangers—even 


an ironing board! 


When you see the Belber, you will realize immedi- 
ately the superiority of its correct appearance. 
Sturdily constructed, it brings the certainty of many 


years of travel comfort and satisfaction. 


Prices are 


very reasonable—from $40.00 up. 
Write for our free booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe 


Trunks—and how to pack.” 


You will find it most 


useful in making your selection. 
THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BELBER HAND Bacs: Preferred by 
men and women for their smart 
styles, light weight and beautiful, 
durable construction. Made ina 
variety of leathers. 


Belher 


SAFE-LOCK 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


GOODS 
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any one going anywhere. Only not to 
be herself 

For an instant she was in Florence, she 
could smell the damp plastered walls of the 
house; the odor of wet stone and moss and 
verbena from the garden; Flagg’s pipe. A 
pang of memory Herself, dragging Flagg 
down to her. The feel of his hair, furry, 
cool. 

“T love him so!” she said again aloud. 

But to be poor. To be back where she had 
started, only weaker. A woman who couldn’t 
do anything, a fool, a pretty fool. 

Flagg died, he would never know that 
she had promised Robert. . 

Then why not lie? 

Because she couldn't. 

She was afraid of life itself. She wanted to 
hide behind pretenses, behind beauty, be- 
hind her own charm, behind what Robert 
offered her. But she would have to go to 
Florence and watch Flagg die. Something 
new and wonderful was being born in her— 
that other self was thrusting up, like a plant, 
like the beginnings of a great tree. through 
the frightened Lilah that crouched on the 
ea. 

There was no use in going back to the Point, 
to the warmth of that fireside, because she 
had never believed in it; it had never, from 
the beginning, been hers. 

The only thing that had ever happened to 
her, that belonged wholly to her, was that 
moment in the dark when Flagg had sighed 
against her breast and the cats had frisked 
over her feet. That moment was hers. She 
had made it. She had created it out of pain 
and longing and honesty. 

It was time that she stopped pretending. 

She wrote hurriedly to Robert: 


My dear Robert: 

Thank you. But I must go back to Flor- 
ence. You have been very kind. Later, if you 
want a divorce, I will do everything to help 
you. I am leaving your grandmother’s 
emerald crown, the bracelet, and some money 
in the care of the hotel management, with the 
understanding that you will call for them and 
identify yourself. The money I got for the 
pearls. I was toolish and wrong. But I 
can’t buy them back for you. I'm sorry. 

Lilah. 


She addressed the envelop and sealed it. 
She felt very small and unimportant, burned 
out, dry; she must look, at last, definitely 
old. She went to the telephone again, and, 
this time, she asked about trains. 


HE compartment was crowded. People 

kept popping in and out, asking questions, 
shouting, losing their heads, kissing noisily. 
“Au ‘voir! Au’voir, maman!” “ Mignon!” 
“Here’s your bag And the fruit. Il put 
them here.’ ‘Take care of yourself.” Anx- 
ious faces, detached, drifted along the plat- 
form, looking in or looking ahead, eagerly, 
as if everything counted on their getting 
somewhere. Here was life again—so terribly 
important and silly! Lilah sat by the window, 
her veil thrown back, staring out. She half 
expected to see Robert, pale, distraught, de- 
termined, searching for her in the crowd. 
“Here you are!’ And it would be taken out 
of her hands. He would make her turn back; 
he would make her see that what she had in- 
tended to do was wrong. 

Robert didn’t come. An Englishman in a 
trench coat with shabby shoes searched and 
searched for some one. His eyes were like a 
dog’s and his pinched, brown face was puck- 
ered with longing. At last he saw whoever 
it was: ‘“‘There you are! Hallo! Just im 
time!’ And he leaped into one of the com- 
partments with a bound. . .. Life was such 
fun for the living, for those who believed in 


rs 

The train was moving. A telegraph boy 
was rushed past shouting: ‘‘ Madame de 
Lattre!’’ But no one paid any attention to 
him. The Englishman leaped down again, his 
face very red, his eyes afire, and snatched off 
his hat. “‘Good-by! CGood-by!"’ Steam. A 
flood of sunlight. Darkness again 

““Would madame object?” 

And the little Frenchman in the corner of 
the compartment got up, stepped politely but 
firmly over everybody and closed the window. 


T WAS raining when the train drew into the 
Santa Maria Novella Station at Florence. 
Dusk was shutting down blotting out the 
towers, as if snuffing lighted candles; one by 
one they disappeared. Lilah had been closed 
in a compartment with four soldiers, noisy, 
self-conscious bersaglieri who had angled for 
her attention all the way down from Bologna. 
She had sat like a stone, with her eyes low- 
ered. One of the soldiers had kept looking at 
himself in a little mirror; he combed his hair 
with a small steel comb and smoothed his 
eyebrows. He wanted her to admire him. 
Whenever he said anything, his black. polished 
eyes rolled in her direction. 
The train seemed to disgorge its passengers, 
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it was like a long, spin 
people. People spilled tron > 
mingled on the plattorm, pedir dy doy 
and through it all porters bawled i 
One of them snatched at Lilah’s ba, he ‘s 
her umbrella, angrily, with determinate, , 
rushed toward the cab-stand, shovin, . 
through the crowd.  Lilah cried, “py 
hurry!" But he paid no attention h ~ 
he hurried, he knew he could get a 
tomers and more pennies. A row of an 
had backed into the square; they sna; vedi 
whips and shrieked at Lilah as Z h - 
after the implacable porter through th 
Every one was conspiring to get her ry 
Ponte a Mensola . . . if only there hai. 
been any cabs, a delay, somehow. s 

She tipped the angry porter and the 
jerked forward, bouncing over the cobb] 
bouncing, bouncing. The cabman’s umbre 
dripped on Lilah’s feet. Had it been a 
for five days? The rain frightened her; it = 
sullen and unkind, a purposeful torme: 
Puddles bubbled, the sidewalks were cover 
with tiny silver explosions and the great po 
poured out amber floods that gurgled in : 
gutters. And now it was dark. 

‘Seriously ill.” 

Was Bacci with him? Who was with his 
What should she do? She asked herself 
denly and sharply what she should do jf d 
found him dying? And at the thought q 
wanted the cabman to say that he could; 
goon. She wanted some one to keep her fro 
what she must see and do. But the cab joltd 
forward, turning corners recklessly clatteriy 
over car-tracks, rolling smoothly, ype 
pectedly, on stretches of asphalt. Lilah stard 
out at the people and the lights, at f 
caught and fixed in a brief immobility 
tried not to remember what was so precic 
and terrible. Yet her thoughts were une 
querable, rapacious; they fastened on } 
consciousness, and at last she. sank ba 
defeated. 

Love. 

The word challenged her. She struck it aw 
She beat it back. It seemed to her that fr 
the beginning she had been a prisoner 
woman too conscious of herself, tormented 
herself, fascinated by herself lke that coxcoq 
cf a_bersagliere. If she could escape fr 
herself, she might find what she craved, t 
freedom she must have or— But when 3 
needed to know these things, you were 1 
selfish, too happy to know them! When 
were happy, the debt piled up and you » 
asked to pay it when you no longer cared. 

The rain, incessant, indifferent, slanted 
of a black sky... A tram, brilliant 
lighted, passed with a rumble, and Lil 
glimpsed a row of people, unconscious of hj 
laughing and talking. A _ baby pressed 
nose against a window spangled with | 
white drops, like quicksilver, and the bal 
nose was flattened, pressed out of shape 
the tram passed, and Lilah was alone ag: 
in the darkness of the cab. She began 
listen, attentively, to the clop of the hor 
hoofs on the wet pavement, as if, absorber 
that rhythmic, hollow sound, time w 
stretch out, and she would never, n 
arrive at her destination. . 
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HE cab lurched. They were on the ‘ 
road, turning across the bridge, beginniq 
the sharp climb . . . a light in the windoq 

“Hurry!” she cried out. 

She stood in the rain, her hands shaking 
pay the cabman. He swung himself do 
grunting. It was a long drive out from! 
city on such a night, and his horse was tr 
‘ He struck a match and scrutinized ! 
coins Lilah gave him. What on earth was oq 
supposed to tip; he looked disgusted— 
gave him an extra five lire and he thanked bt 
as if he had been cheated and taken advanté 
of by a foreigner. ‘‘ Good night.” 

Lilah opened the gate and stumbled up! 
path between the cypresses. The st 
pointed trees, so old, so quiet, so supemor 
the brief and unimportant tragedies of m 
shook down a heavy splattering of rain 

The door opened. A_ strange silhoue' 
against the light. .. . 

“T have been expecting you.” 

“Can I see him?” 

“Fe.” 

She searched this man’s face Betis 
glasses, his eyes were curious and tea 
“Tl take off my things. I’m wet and cal 
He seemed to be bowing, standing aside to! 
her pass. She went up-stairs and the ae 
followed, quietly, as if there were no hu 
No hurry at all. This struck her as omm 
But she did not dare to ask how Flagg = 
Something prevented her from question! 
the doctor, from even looking at IM. — 
the top of the stairs she paused. stricken ¥ 
fear. ‘‘Which—which room? 

He pointed. “In there.” ud 

In his own room! She turned to her 
opened it, went in and faced her mirror. 
seemed necessary to remove her hat, t0 & 
to Flagg hatless. . . . 

(Continued on page 112) 
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WOMAN'S first duty is to be beautiful! Certainly, no woman 

should neglect to set off her natural endowments to advantage. 
a And ofall the aids to beauty none takes precedence over pearls, 
re nor shares equality with them as an ornament of feminine loveliness. 
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Let us interest you in a Necklace of Técla Pearls, the prized possession 
J of many of the world’s most beautiful women. Técla Pearls can be pro- 
a cured in America onlv from Técla, 398 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Powder—a talcum 
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THE TIDE 
Mildred Cram’s 


(Continued from page 110) 


She powdered, rouged, touched her lips 
with a perfumed stick of carmine paste. 

In the hall, the doctor was waiting, his 
hands in his pockets. 

“ Signora,”” he began. 

Lilah threw out her hands. 
tell me. I can’t bear any more. 
see him.” 

She pushed him aside and went in. 

How tall he was. She had forgotten, in 
five days, how tall he was. His head, dark, 
round, rumpled, was deep in the pillow. Some 
one had put a newspaper over the light. 

For no reason, with a rush of feeling, she 
was proud to be coming back to him. It was 
all right. She was safe. She had been decent. 
She had done what he expected of her. Now, 
perhaps, he would let her into his eyes. .. . 

She tiptoed. She stood over him... . 
Asleep. 

She touched his hand. 

He was mischievous in sleep, a satyr again, 
smiling... . 

“‘Signora—” 

Suddenly she turned and ran, back, away 
from the bed. Her legs moved strangely; her 
arms jerked. ‘“‘I can’t bear it.”” Yet he was 
beautiful, beautiful in death. .. . 

““He died an hour ago, Signora. I am ter- 
ribly sorry. I did everything—possible.” 

Through a burst of tears, uncontrollable, 
humiliating, an agony of tears, Lilah cried: 
“Tl go back to-morrow and look at him... . 
Not now! Don’t ask me to, now! Is he dead?” 

The doctor nodded. ‘An hour ago,” he 
repeated. 


“No. Don’t 
I want to 


ILAH went down-stairs. The doctor had 
been sitting in Flagg’s chair by the desk 
and a cigaret still burned in an ash-tray. He 
had been reading some of those scattered 
sheets of manuscript, Flagg’s last work. Now 
he stooped and gathered them up, without self- 
consciousness or apology. ‘A remarkable 
mind,” he said. 
Lilah huddled in a corner of the divan, dab- 


bing at her eyes with a handkerchief. She 
shivered. Her teeth knocked together. Yet 


behind the atrocious confusion of her thoughts 
she was grateful that she had not arrived two 
hours sooner. Another idea fought to the 
surface, seemed to explode in her brain, to 
shatter her—she was alone. She had lost 
ove. ... And she saw herself, night after 
night, endless, identical nights, lying in her 
bed, her body rigid beneath the bed-covers. 
She had so little to remember and so much 
time to remember in—her experience reduced 
itself to that one victorious moment when 
Flagg had loved her without question—and 
there was no comfort in remembering. . . . 

““T cannot offer my sympathy,” the doctor 
was saying, “in the usual terms. I under- 
stand so well what it means to find oneself 
alone, the physical self cheated of the com- 
forting reality, the spiritual self unaccustomed. 
: Later, a week, a month, a year, it will be 
more difficult for you. Then, suddenly, you 
will find relief—in work, new _ interests, 
another love.” 

“Don’t!” 

He spread out his hands. 
This man has gone. But you remain. You 
must progress. Your education, if you will 
permit me to say so, is not complete. His, | 
dare say, was. ...” 

He put the typewritten pages back on the 
desk. ‘Tell me about him.” 

He leaned forward, offering a curious, 
leather cigaret case. ‘‘ You smoke?” 

es. 

She saw his hand as he held the match for 
her, a hand at once sensitive and acquisitive; 
there was a large ring on one of the fingers, 
and Lilah thought: ‘‘ How Italian!” 

‘ou’re shivering. Give me your hands, 


“Tnevitable! 


Maurice 


(Concluded from page 81) 


“You mean. 

“T mean that you were not mistaken. It 
is not | who writes the music you recognize. 
An inspiration greater than anything I could 
fathom comes to me from the beyond. People 
say | am a great musician. It isn’t true. I 
am only a sort of shell visited by a great 
musician’s soul. His soul uses me as an 
instrument. That is why you have come to 
me, as you came to him.” 

Daniel had stepped back into the shadow 
of the room, against a dark panel. But the 
dying sun cast a glow of light on his face. 
Not he seemed to be speaking, but something 
within him, he seemed to be burning with a 
conviction stronger than himself. About him 
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Steady now! You mustn't let 
It’s devilish hard to pull 


80, Signor) 
“You speak English E 


oneself back 
very well,” 


“My mother was English. But] Was } 
in Persia and educated jn Germany, ee 
Your pulse is better. Breathe Del 


Deeper! That’s it. Now, smoke! | 

’ + Later, | 
get some coffee for you. I let the serv 
But I have made myself very much at gy 
here. . I used to know your poet ) 
fore his exile, he was an extravagant hy. 
A charming, innocent fellow who enjoy. rf 
evil reputation. He is, actually, religious by 
he is ashamed of his inclination and attemp 
to deceive us with abominable claptrap np 
You're all right. All right.” x 

“You'll stay here to-night?” 

“Of course.” 

“It is very kind of you. 
ing. Something in me 
wheel—”’ 

She had to try, at least. She was ashan 
to shake and chatter before this strand 
He drew up a chair and sat before her a 
his elbows on his knees Then, for the irg 
time, she looked at him. He was short » 
had ginger-colored hair and a ginger-colond 
beard streaked with gray. His face vd 
lean; the skin was dry and tight, drawn org 
the bones so that you saw the structure. ti 
modeling, extraordinarily precise and fp 
His eyes were the color of moss-agates, sn 
brilliant and inquisitive. 4 

“T think I can sleep,” she said abruptly 

Her lids were heavy. She stopped tremblig 
and yawned. Her head fell back against ti 
cushions. She felt the doctor’s eyes, appraisi 
her, but she could not meet the attack. Not 
ing was left of her audacity. This drowsine 
was like a drug. And little by little consciou 
ness of what had happened slipped away, SY 
would start, gasp, reach out for that certainty 
only to have it evade her, to have it submerged 
in great waves of sleep. . She struggld 
to recall what it was that needed remembering 
what it was that was gone. ... Nothiy 
remained but the face of the doctor, thr: 
forward, still and absorbed. Suddenly it 
jerked away and she sank down, down, in 
sleep . . . for hours. 


_Lcan’t help shiv 
is whirring. 


her, wit 


HE woke again. It was dark. The wi 

dows showed black squares, save oy 
where the lamp was reflected, seeming to by 
steadily and brightly both within the hou 
and without. The doctor had not move 
‘How long have I slept?” 

‘About three minutes.” 

hy.” 

Then she remembered. Flagg was - 
She would never again feel his arm bened 
her head, the tightening of the muscles in 
shoulder, the weight of his sleeping bo 
against hers. 

She sat up. And instantly the doctor got 
his feet. ‘I'll make coffee. Wait. Don’t move 

He was gone What a strange man. Wig 
did he think of her? Who did he imagine ® 
to be? Would he question her? What wod 
happen, now? 

She went to a mirror and stared at hers 
surprised to discover that she was the identiq 
Lilah; again, she sensed a peculiar, penetratiq 
delight in the witty outlines of her nose 

Strange, that in moments of tremené 
meaning, meaningless things demanded 4 
tention. She was more aware of the things 
the room—chairs, tables, ornaments—t 
of the body up-stairs. The chairs were 900 
how strange and terrible at that hour—th 
were like listening people, spying people, rq 
to say, in sharp, unnatural voices, that it 
late—turn out the lights. . . . let us se4 
let us dream in the shadows, our dark, myst¢] 
ous dreams. : 

(To be concluded in the July issue) 


Story 


was the lashing of wings that is heard ab 
the multitude. Night fell. 
“Look at my hands,” said 
have changed.” 
He held up his hands 
ray of moonlight. Bre 
Elisabeth stifled a cry. More striking" 
any similarity of face was the similanty, 
expression of that hand and _of those 
hands, the unforgettable. Daniel's ™ 
had never been like Richard's, in the p 
She looked at the hands, so white 
invulnerable. She was pale and tense. 


Daniel; “4 


gainst an obl 





‘Now I know why I came,” she ee 
last. “‘To press on your living sl 
last kiss I could not press on his dead han 
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8 pew Treo Girdle originally designed for the most 
girlish of figures, has so ingeniously adapted its con- 
struction and material that now each and every woman 
—stout, average, orslender,can be fitted in a TreoGirdle 
ideally suited to her figure and to the prevailing fashions. 
Treotex, the newly patented surgical elastic web, is 
especially designed for an elastic corset fabric and 
perfected to meet every requirement of scientific 
corsetry. In Treotex the elasticity is permanent, due 
to the strength of the elastic strands and the ingenuity 
of the construction. 
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FEATURE STRIP 
Stripped Back 
Treo Girdle 


Is best suited for 
the slender figure. 


Whe more Olastic the Corset — the more raceful the Figure 


The “Anchor Band”—as the name implies—holds 
the girdle securely in place without undue: pressure 
—a special Treo advantage. The “Feature Strip” — 
the strip above the Anchor Band—supports the back 
and restrains the diaphragm—two essentials in suc- 
cessful corseting. 

Treo Girdles are made of surgical webs in the usual 
weights as well as of Treotex and in a variety of 
lengths and styles retail from $4 to $20 at all depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. If in doubt as to the 
style you require, please write us. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers, 267 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Great Britain: Distributing Corp., Ltd.. 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C, 2. 


Canada: Eisman & Co., 9 Temperance St., Toronto 
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Sousouki for delicacy 


Chypre for dash 


—you can blend several Babani Perfumes 
about your presence and create a new lovely 
fragrance to match each rainbow mood 


You—the inside deep-down spirit of you— have moods as varied 
as the colorsof therainbow. Andso,tomatchthecolorful changes 
in yourself, you must have as many perfumes as you have moods. 

Babani has created each one of his exquisite fragrances to ex- 
press the intangible spirit of a mood... Ming is an accent of gaiety. 
Ambre de Delhi breathes an atmosphere of elegance. Afghani isa 
gesture of daring. There is a chic Babani Perfume to fit every 
mood. And those leaders of fashion who are known for their 
delightful accéssories buy several Babani Perfumes and use them 
as befits the whim or the costume of the moment. 

But—varied as these Babani fragrances are—they are all cre- 
ated with the same basic note of chic and beauty. They will 
always blend harmoniously. If you use Soxsowki on your under- 
things to match their soft fluff—and Chypre on your gown to 
give it a dashing note—the result will be a delightful harmony 
of perfume that is new and essentially personal. Two or more 
Babani Perfumes will always mingle exquisitely. 

Blending several Babani fragrances on your costume becomes 
a delicate art-—an expression of your individual taste in the use 
of beautiful perfumes. Choose the several Babani Perfumes 
which match the style of your frocks, your underthings, your bag 
and other intimate belongings. Use your different fragrances, 
as you select your gowns, to fit the occasion or to meet your 
whim. What lovelier way to express your interesting complexity 
than by blending these subtle perfumes about your presence? 





Elizabeth Arden will be happy to give her personal sugges- 
tions about the choice of Babani Perfumes to match different 
costumes. Write her at 673 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
These are the perfumes which Elizabeth Arden imports 
from Paris and recommends to her distinguished clientele. 


Babani Perfumes are sold in charming bottles from $2.75 up— 
at the Salons of Elizabeth Arden —at the big Fifth Avenue stores 
—at more than one thousand smart shops all over the world. 


ABAN | 


De Cameron, Inc., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Exclusive Agents for Babani in America 
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(Continued from page 05) 


the plan was quite feasible. Seeing him there 
so soon after his departure they could do 
nothing but accept his reasons, and that 
especially if he returned quite openly with 
no thought of concealment. 

But oh, how he hated to go back! He put 
his hand on the rough stuff of Jabez’s jersey, 
listened for a moment to the regular consoling 
breathing of the sea, sniffed the roses and 
the cool gentle night air, then said: 

‘Well, come along, Jabez, show me how to 
get back.” 

As they moved around to the door the 
thought came to him as to whether he had 
given the elder Crispin and his two nasty 
servants time enough to retire up to their 
part of the house. A difficult thing that, to 
hit the precise medium between too lengthy 
a wait and too short. He could not remem- 
ber exactly what Dunbar had said as to that. 

“Do you think I’ve waited long enough, 
Jabez?”’ he asked. 

“Well, if you'd forgotten something, sir,” 
said Jabez, “‘you’d want to be sure of finding 
it before the house is sleeping. They don’t 
bolt this door, sir,’’ he continued in a whisper, 
‘because Mr. Crispin don’t like to be bolted 
in. Hisfancy. After half past one or so one 
of the Japs is around. It’s just their hour, 
like from half past twelve to half past one, 
that I have to watch this part of the house 
extra careful. Yes, sir,” he added, as he 
turned the key in the lock and pushed the 
door quietly open. 


HE hall was very dark. From half-way 

up the staircase some of the star-lit 
evening scattered mistily through a narrow 
window, splintering the boards with spars 
of pale milky shadow. 

A clock chattered cluck-cluck-spin-spin- 
cluck close to Harkness’s ear. Otherwise 
there was not a sound anywhere. He re- 
‘lected suddenly that several things had been 
forgotten in his talk with Dunbar; one that 
there would, in all probability, be no light 
in the upper passage. How was he then to 
find the younger Crispin’s door or to see 
whether or no there was that piece of paper 
under Mrs. Crispin’s? Secondly, it would be 
in the room on the ground floor where he 
had his strange interview with the elder 
Crispin that he must see the younger, be- 
cause of course that gloomy creature, dumb 
though he appeared to be, would be at least 
aware that Harkness had never ventured into 
the upper floor at all and could not, therefore, 
have left his gold match-box there. On the 
whole, this would be the better for Dunbar’s 
plan, because it would lead the younger 
Crispin all the farther from his wife’s door. 
But there were, at this point, so many dangers 
and difficulties, so many opportunities for 
disaster, that in absolute desperation he 
must perforce go forward. 

He was aware that for himself now the 
easiest fashion would be to persuade himself 
that he had indeed lost his match-box and 
was returning to secure it. He hesitated on 
the bottom step of the stairs as though he 
were indeed wondering what he ought to do, 
how he might find the tiresome thing with- 
out rousing the whole house. 

He climbed the staircase slowly, walking 
softly but not too softly, accompanied all the 
way by the clock that attended him like a 
faithful coughing dog. At the turn of the 
stairs he found the passage that Dunbar had 
described to him and he was instantly relieved 
to find that a wide and deep window at the 
far end had no curtain and that through it 
the long stretch was suffused with a pale 
chostly light turning the heavy old frames, 
the faded green paper, into shadow opaque. 


E HESITATED, looking about him, then 

clearly saw the two doors that must be 
those of Crispin and his wife; under one of 
them, quite clearly, a small piece of white 
paper obtruded. 

He waited an instant, then moved boldly 
forward, not trying to walk softly, and 
knocked on the nearer of the two doors. 
There was a moment’s pause during which the 
wild beating of his own heart and the friendly 
chatter of the clock from down-stairs seemed 
to strive together to break the silence. 

The door opened abruptly and the younger 
Crispin, his white horse-face unmoved above 
his dark evening clothes, appeared there. 

‘“T really must beg your pardon,’ Harkness 
said, smiling. most ridiculous thing has 
happened. I left the house some ten min 
utes ago after wishing your father good night, 
and it was only after going a little way that 
I discovered that I had lost a gold match-box 
of mine that was of very great value to me. 
I hesitated as to what I ought to do. I guess 
| should have gone straight back to my hotel, 
but it worried me to th'nk of losing it. It has 
some very intimate connections for me. 
And I knew, you see. that you were leaving 
early to-morrow morning, or this morning 
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as it is by this time, I fancy. So that : 

now or never for my match-box, ye eh 
very reluctantly I can assure yoy M arts 
I do feel this to be an intrusion 7 4 ot 
that your father would still be abe . " 
I should simply ask him to giy a ms 
in the room where we lee ate 


Were sitting. ? 
ment Iam sure that we would find . th 
Your night porter very kindly let me in. 

: ; e in, 


although I had only been gone te 


utes, the house was dark and there : 7 
‘as 


one about. I would have left agai 

hi again, bu 
you frankly I couldn't bear to leave the 
I saw a light behind your door and a: 


some one at any rate had not gone to } 
The whole thing has been unpard, ‘ 

But just lend me a candle and in five 2 
I shall have found the thing,” _ 
_“T_ will go down with you myself.” 

Crispin, staring at Harkness 
had never seen him before. 

“That's mighty fine of you. Thank yp 

But still Crispin did not move his 
fixed on Harkness’s face. Suddenly the 
moved. They fell and it seemed to Hark, 
that they were staring at the small i 
paper underneath the next door. C 
looked, then without another word zs 
back into his room, closing the door be 
him. 

Harkness’ heart stopped; the floor rite 
and heaved beneath his feet. It yas! 
over already, then; young Crispin was ; 
in his wife’s room, had discovered her. ; 
probability, in the very act of escaping, 
another moment the house would be aro 

He prepared himself for what might « 
standing back against the wall, his h 
spread palm-wise against the paper as tho 
he would hold himself up. 

Truly he was shaking at the knees: he; 
see nothing, only that possibility of hd 
once again in the presence of the elder Cri: 
of hearing again that sweet voice, of fe! 
once more the touch of those boneless fing 
of seeing for another time those mad besed 
ing eyes. His tongue was dry in his thy 
Yes, he was afraid, more utterly afraid : 
he would have fancied it possible for a gr 
man ever to be. . . . 

The door opened. Crispin appeared } 
ing in his hand a lighted candle. 

‘Now, let us go down,” he said quiet! 

The relief was so great that Harkness bd 
to babble, *“‘ You have no idea . . . thet 
ble I am causing you. . . . At this late} 
. . . What must you think ... ?” 


as though 


HE young man said nothing. Hark 

meekly followed, the candlelight splasi 
the walls and floor with its wavering shad 
Their heads were gigantic on the faded y 
paper and Harkness had a sudden fancy 
the shadows here were the realities an 
a mist. The younger Crispin gave that » 
of unreality. 

A kind of weariness went with hir 
though he were the personification 
strangled yawn. And yet beneath the w¢ 
ness and indifference there was a flame! 
ing. One realized it in that sudden st 
absorbed stare of the eyes, in a kind oi 
termination in the movements, in 4 
centrated indifference to any motive oi 
but the intended one. Harkness wa: 
realize this with a sudden start of alarq 
surprise when, once more in the long sha 
room lit now only by the light of one uncer} 
candle, young Crispin suddenly tumed 
him and shot out at him in his harsh ray 
voice: 

“What are you here for?” ; 

They were standing one on either si 
the table and between them on the floor’ 
the white scattered fragments of the‘ 
“Orvieto.” : 

“T told you,” said Harkness, “I left 
match-box. I won't keep you a mome 
you'll allow me to take that candle—" _ 

“No, no,” said the other  impatie! 
“T don’t mean that. What do I at 
your match-box? You are worrying 
father. I must beg you, very sem 
never to come near him again.” 

“Indeed,” said Harkness, laughing 
don’t understand you. How could I' 
your father? I have never seen himin ™ 
before this evening. He invited me out 
for an hour's chat. I am going now. © 
leaving for abroad to-morrow. I dont 
pose that we shall ever meet again. ! 
allow me just to find my match-box ane! 

But Crispin had apparently heard not 
He stood, his hand tapping the table. 

*T don't wish to appear rude, Mr.—Mt 

“Harkness is my name,” Harkness 

“IT beg your pardon. I didn't @ 
when my father introduced me this eve 
I don’t want to seem offensive in aay 
I simply thought this a good opportull! 
a few words that may help you to undes 
the situation. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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WHENCE TABLES DERIVE 
THEIR EFFECTS 





CENE: She decides her table should say 

“Distinguished simplicity.”’ So she tries ar- 
rangement upon arrangement. Changing linens. 
Adding china —subtracting it. Elaborating 
the floral centerpiece; subduing it. At last in 
despair, she faces the reality. The trouble is 
with the silverware. She can’t cover it up, or 
dispense with it. It WILL dominate. And to 
get distinguished simplicity, that effect must 
exist, first of all, in the silverware. 

rr a 

Distinguished simplicity! Rare in any 
art! More rare in modern silver. 


A few designs attain magnificence. A 
few others, simplicity. But Pantheon 
is that rare design which 


forms. Its proportions, — massive. 
Every detail finely wrought in solid 
silver. 


Restrain Pantheon any more,—and it 
would fail of magnificence. Restrain it 
any less,—and it would lose in sim- 
plicity. Pantheon strikes that fine 
balance which results in distinguished 
simplicity. 

Your jeweler will be glad to consult 
with you about developing a Pantheon 
service. If you will write us, we shall 
send you a book which 





combines the two, attain- 
ing the unattainable, — 
distinguished simplicity. 


Pantheon’s lines are 





Straight, strong, sweep- 





shows the complete, cor- 
rect service, and give you 
the name of the nearest 


jeweler whocan show you 





actual pieces. Dept. 3-82, 
International Silver Com- 





ing. Its decoration, — 
restrained and in Greek 
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Accept this booklet 


with our compliments 


“Bon Voyage” is part of our regular 
service to over half a million users of 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks. It con- 
tains valuable suggestions on clothes 
selection and arrangement. 

It will, we believe, give even the 
most experienced travelers sugges- 
tions which will add to their enjoy- 
ment of the extended journey or short 
business and pleasure trips. To know 
and to take advantage of these sug- 
gestions will insure a more care-free 
journey. 

This booklet is well illustrated, 
showing just what to do and exactly 
how to do it. Ask any Hartmann 
dealer for a copy of “Bon Voyage” — 
orfilloutand send usthe request below. 


HARTMANN TRUNK Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


M. LANGMUIR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO 
Licensed Canadian Manu/acturers 

J. B. Brooxs & ComPANY, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 

Distributors Sor Great Britain 










Request for “BON VOYAGE” 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, ““Bon Voyage.”’ 


Nv nccon sev eucbate an Katbe wiebenaces eccccccces cece cocece 
Street . Je — ee re 
eee .. HARTMAN Nocare . ones 
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(Continued from page 114) 


‘My father is my chief care, Mr. Harkness. 
He is everything to me in the world. He has 
no one to look after him but myself. He is, 
as you must have seen, very nervous and 
susceptible to different personalities. I could 
see at once to-night that your personality is 
one that would have a very disturbing effect 
on him. He does not recognize these things 
himself and so I have to protect him. I beg 
you to leave him alone.” 

“But really,’ Harkness cried, “‘the boot’s 
on the other leg. Your father has been very 
charming in showing me his lovely things, 
but it was he who sought me, not [ him. I 
haven't the least desire to push my acquain- 
tance on him, or indeed with yourself, any 
further.” 

Crispin’s cold eyes regarded Harkness stead- 
ily, then he moved round the table until he 
was close beside him. 

“I will tell you something, Mr.—ah— 
Harkness—something that probably you do 
not know. There have been one or two 
persons so toolish and interfering as to suggest 
that my father is not in complete control of 
his faculties, even that he is dangerous to 
the public peace. My father is an original 
mind. There is no one like him in this whole 
world, no one who has the good of the human 
race at heart as he has. He goes his own way 
and at times has pursued certain experiments 
that were necessary for the development of 
his general plan. He was the judge of their 
true necessity and he has had the courage of 
his opinions—hence the inquisitive meddle- 
someness of certain people.” He paused, 
then added: 

“If you have come here with any idea, Mr. 

Mr.—Harkness, of interfering with my 
father’s liberty, I warn you that one visit is 
enough. It will be dangerous for you to make 
another.” 

Harkness’s temper, so seldom at his com- 
mand when he needed it, now happily flamed 
up 

* Are you trying to insult me, Mr. Crispin?” 
he asked. “It looks mighty like it. Let 
me tell you once again and really now for 
the last time that I am an American traveling 
for pleasure in Cornwall, that I had never 
heard of your father before this evening, that 
he spoke to me first and asked me to dine 
with him and that he invited me here. I am 
not in the habit of spying on anybody. I 
would be greatly obliged if you would allow 
me to look for my match-box and depart. 
I am not likely to disturb you again.” 


UT this show of force did not disturb 

young Crispin in the least. He stood 
there as though he were a wax model for 
evening clothes in a tailor’s window, his black 
hair had just that wig-like sleekness, his face 
that waxen pallor, his body that wooden 
patience. 

“My father is everything to me,” he said 
simply. “‘If my father died I should die too. 
Life would simply come to an end for me. 
am of no importance to my father. He is 
frequently irritated by my stupidity. That 
is natural—but I am here to protect him and 
protect him I will. We have been really 
driven from place to place, Mr. Harkness, 
during the last year by the ridiculous, ignorant 
superstitions of local gossip. Great men al- 
ways seem odd to their inferiors and my father 
seems odd to a number of people, but I warn 
them all that any spying, asking of questions, 
and the like, is dangerous. We know how to 
protect ourselves.” 

His eyes suddenly fell on the fragments of 
the “Orvieto.” He bent down and picked 
some of them up. A look of true human 
anxiety and distress crept into his queer fish- 
like eyes that gave him a new air and color: 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” he said. ‘Did 
he do this while you were with him?” 

**Yes,”’ said Harkness, “‘ he did.” 

‘Ah! it was one of his favorites. He must 
have been in great distress. This only con- 
tirms what I said to you just now about dis- 
turbing him. I beg you to go—now, at once, 
immediately—and never, never return. It 
is so bad for my father to be disturbed. He 
has so excitable a temperament. Please, 
please leave at once—” 

‘But my match-box,” said Harkness. 

‘Give me your London address. I promise 
you that it shall be forwarded to you.” He 
held the candle high and swept the room with 
it, the sudden shadows playing on the walls, 
like a troop of dancing scarecrows. ‘“‘ You 
don’t see it anywhere?” 

Harkness looked about him, then up at the 
face of the chattering clock. Time enough 
had elapsed. She was safe away by now. 

“Very well then,” he said. “I will give 
you my address. Here is my eard.” 

Young Crispin, who seemed in great agita- 
tion and, under this emotion, a new and dif- 
ferent human being from anything that Hark- 
ness had believed to be possible, took the 
card and with the candle moved into the hall. 


He turned the key, opened the 
the night air rushed in, blowing Fo i= and 
“IT wish you good night,” he said hale 
out his hand. Harkness touched it ng 
cold and hard—bowed, said: “T it Was 


. : ; - : Must anol, 
gize again for disturbing you. | would mf 
reassure you that it is for the last time.” ~ 


Both bowed. The door closed and Har: 
ness was once again in the garden, ” 
JABEZ was waiting for him. They we 

both in the shadow; beyond them the i 
was scattered with star-dust mist as thonrt 
sewn with immortal daisies: the stars above 
were veiled. The world was so still that 
seemed to march forward with the rh thm 
of the sea that could be heard stamping » . 
like a whole army of marching men. “2 

“They are waiting for you, sir,” aber 
whispered. “I was terrible feared you'd be 
too long in there.” 

They moved, keeping to the shadows and 
reached the path that led to the door in the 
wall. Here their feet crunched on the pater 
and every step was an agony of anticipated 
alarm. It seemed to Harkness that the house 
suddenly sprang into life, that lights jumped 
in the windows, figures passed to and fro but 
he dared not look back, and then Jaber’ 
hand was on the door, he was through and 
out safely in the wide free road. ; 

Then, for an instant, he did look back and 
there the house was, dark, motionless, rising 
out of the trees like part of the rock on which 
it was built, the high tower climbing pale jn 
the mist above it. 

Only an instant’s glimpse, because there 
was the jingle, the pony, Dunbar, and the 


girl. An absurd emotion took possession of 
him at the sight of them. He had bee 


through a good deal that evening, and the 
picture of them, safe, honest, sane, after the 
house and the company that he had left, came 
with the breeze f-om the sea reassuring him of 
normality and youth. 

Jabez, too, standing over them like a pro- 
tective deity; his whole heart warmed to the 
man and he vowed that in the morning he 
would do something for him that would give 
him security for the rest of his days. There 
was something in the patient, statuesque 
simplicity of that giant figure that he was 
never afterwards to forget. 

But he had little time to think of anything 
He had climbed into the jingle and without a 
word exchanged between any of them they 
were off, turning at once away from the road 
to the right over a turfy path that led to the 
downs. 

Dunbar, who had the reins, spoke at last 

“My God,” he said, “I thought you were 
never coming.” 

“T had a queer time,” Harkness answered 
whispering because he was still under th 
obsession of his escape from the house. “You 
must remember that I’m not accustomed t 
such adventures. I’ve never had such an odd 
two hours before and I shouldn’t think tha 
I’m ever likely to have such another again.’ 


HEY all clustered together as though t 

assure one another of their happiness 
their escape. The strong tang now of the sea 
in their faces, the freshness of the wide opet 
sky, the spring of the turf beneath the jingles 
wheels all spoke to them of their freedom 
They were so happy that, had they dared 
they would have sung aloud. 

But Harkness now was conscious only ¢ 
one thing, that Hesther Crispin, a black shaw! 
over her head, only the outline of her figure te 
be seen agains the blue night, was presse 
close to him. Her hand touched his knee, tht 
strands of her hair, escaping the shawl, bler 
close to his face, he could feel the beating 0! 
her heart. An ecstasy seized him at the 
sense of her closeness. Whatever was to com 
of that night at least this he had—his og 
hour. The elder Crispin and his madness tt 
younger and his strangeness, the dim faaes 
house, the jewels and the torn “Orvieto 
the mad talk, all these vanished into unreal 
and, curiously, this ride was joined direct 
to the dance around the town as though 0 
other events had intervened. = kes 

Then he had won his freedom, this sanct 
fied it. Then he had felt his common hum 
ity with all life, now he knew his own past 
ate share in it. 

He wanted nothing for himself but this 
that like Browning’s strong peasant he mig 
serve his duchess, at the last receiving ‘ 
white rose and watching her vanish into Be 
own magical kingdom. A romantic, idealist 
American as has been already declared in “ 
history, but ten hours ago both romance *” 
idealism were theoretic, now they were pus™ 
living things. » Dut 

“‘Hesther’s the one for my money, * 
bar said, some of his happiness at theit ~~ 
ringing through his voice. * ou should Co) 
seen her climb out of window. °* 
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2-3 passengers 


It is easy to analyze the preference 
that the American woman continues 
to show for Chandler. 


She admires the fundamental beauty 
which Fisher craftsmanship creates in 
every Chandler body type, and which 
is particularly evident in the new 
moderately priced sedans. 


She delights in the wealth of noise- 
less power she can command from 
the Pikes Peak Motor; she takes com- 
fort in the fine, unfailing dependability 
of her car. 


~ 


Yet, sound as these are, there is a 
deeper and more fundamental reason— 
the Trafic Transmission enables her 
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=| The Appeal that is Deeper than Beauty 


to drive anywhere at any time with 
serene self-confidence. 


She knows she cannot clash gears. 
She knows she will never suffer the 
embarrassment of a noisy and ama- 
teurish attempt to change speeds. 


She knows she always has her car 
under perfect control—she can stop 
short without skidding, and descend 
steep hills without riding the brake. 


It is this marvelous simplicity of 
operation that accounts for Chandler's 
popularity among women. And it is 
an excellent reason why every woman 
should arrange with the nearest dealer 
for a demonstration. 


(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents.) 


E ONLY CHANDLER OFFERS THE PIKES PEAK MOTOR AND THE TRAFFIC .TRANSMISSION 
—————— 





Teurine $1485 





Comrade S 1695 te a —" $1895 







All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


CLEVELAND 
Cable Address. “Chanmotor” 
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Our June exhibition of summer clothes 
includes a complete new collection 
from Paris and from our own studios. 
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landed on the roof of that tool-house so lightly 
that not a mouse could have heard her. And 
then she swung down the pipe like a monkey. 
Tell me how you managed with friend Cris- 
pin. 

‘It wasn’t difficult,” Harkness answered. 
“He went with me to that long room down- 
stairs like a lamb. He told me that he had 
been wanting to speak with me to tell me that 
I was bothering his father and must keep 
away. 

‘That you were bothering his father?” 

“Yes. He— Wait. Do you hear any 
one coming? 

They listened. The ramp-ramp of the sea 
was now very loud. They had come nearly 
two miles on the soft track across the downs. 
They stayed listening, staring into the 
distance. There was no sound but the sea. 
Then suddenly a bell ringing mournfully, 
regretfully through the air. 

‘That’s the Liddon,” said Dunbar. “We 
must be nearly at our cottage. But I don’t 
hear anything. Unless they saw the jingle 
they never would think of this. Our only 
danger was the younger Crispin going into 
Hesther’s room after he left you. 1 believe 
we're safe. 


HEY stayed there listening. Very strange 

in that wide expanse with only the bell for 
their company. They drove on a little way 
and suddenly a building loomed up. This was 
a deserted cottage, simply the four walls 
standing. 

‘I’m to tie the pony to this,” Dunbar said. 

‘Jabez will fetch it in the morning.”’ They 
climbed out of the jingle and waited while 
the pony was tied. 

Having done it, Dunbar suddenly raised his 
head, sniffing the air. 

“T say, don’t you think the mist’s coming 
up a bit? It won't do if it gets too thick. 
We'll have difficulty in finding the cove. 

It was true. The mist was spreading like 
very thin smoky glass. The pony was sud- 
denly etherealized, the cottage a ghostly 
cottage. 

“Well, come on,” Dunbar said. “We 
haven't a great deal of time, but the cove’s 
only a step this way. Along here to the right.” 

He led, the others followed. Hesther had 
hitherto said nothing. Now she looked up at 
Harkness. “‘Thank you for helping us. It 
was generous of you. 

He couldn't see her face. 
hand with his for a moment. 

‘That was the least any one could do,” he 
said. 

“Oh! I’m so glad it’s over!” she gave a 
little shiver. ‘*To be out here free after those 
weeks, after that house—you don’t know, you 
don’t know what that was. 

“I can pretty well guess,” Harkness an- 
swered grimly, “from the hour or two I spent 
in your father-in-law’s company. But don't 
let’s talk about it just now. Afterwards we ‘ll 
tell each other all our adventures.” 

“Isn't it strange?” she said simply. “‘ We've 
only exchanged a word or two, we never knew 
ne another before this evening and yet we're 
like old friends. Isn't it pleasant? ’” 

‘Very pleasant, ” he answered. 
alwi iys be friends.’ 
‘Yes, always,” she said. 

They were standing close to the broken wall 
of the cottage. It had a wonderfully romantic 
effect in the night air. It was so lonely, and so 
independent as well. The storms that must 
beat around it on wild nights, the screams of 
the birds, the battering roar of the waves, and 
then suddenly to sink into that silence with 
only the voice of the bell for its company. 
But Dunbar was no poet —a ruined cottage 
was a ruined cottage to him. 

“I don’t like this mist,” he said. “It’s 
made me a little uncertain of my bearings. 

[ wonder if you'd mind, Hesther, waiting here 
for five minutes while I go and see— 

“Oh, no, we'll all stick together,”’ she inter- 
rupted. “Why should we separate? Why, 
I'm more sure-footed than you are, David. 
You’ re trying to mother me again. 

‘No, I'm not,’ he answered doggedly. 

‘But I'm really not quite sure of the way 
down and if we got in a mess half-way it would 
be much worse your being there. Really, 
these paths can be awfully nasty. I want to 
be sure of my way before you come—really, 
ifesther— 

She saw that it was important to him. She 
laughed: 

“It’s really stupid when I’m a better 
climber than you are. But if you like it— 
you're the commander of this expedition.” 


He touched her 


‘We must 


HE seated herself on a stone near the pony. 
The two men walked off. The sea mist was 
very faint, blowing in little wisps like tattered 
lawn, not obscuring anything but rendering 
the whole scene ethereal and unreal. 
Suddenly, however, as though out of 
friendly interest, the stars, that had been 
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quite obscured, again appe: ared, twink] 
humorous eyes looking down over the - , 
a 





heaven. 

“We should be all Tight ” Dunbar 
the two men set off, “we are up te — 
boat is bound to be there. It’ 8 lucky rt . 
hasn’t come. That’s a contingency ee 
thought of. The path down to the 
here, to the right of the cottage 
I’ve studied every inch of the 
here.” 

The path suddenly appeared, “Tell 
did you have a queer time with C , 
elder one, I mean?” 

“T’ve never had so strange @ conversat 
with any one,” said Harkness, “Madness 
queer thing when you are in actual cont * 
with it, because we have, every one dy 
enough madness in ourselves to wos, 
whether some one else is so mad after | 
He talked the most awful nonsense. 4») 
dangerous nonsense too, but there was akin 
theory behind it, something that almost hy 
it all together. A sort of pathos too, s ; 
you felt, in spite of yourself, sorry for t 
man. 

But Dunbar was no analyzer of hup 
motives. He despised fine shades and Was 
man of action. ‘Sorry for him! Just heal 
as sorry as you are for a spider that is sping 
a nest in your clothes cupboard. Sorry! i 
wants crushing under foot like a white sly 
and that he'll get before I’ve finished yj: 
him. Why, man, he’s murderous! He ly 
torture and slow fire, like the old Spaniar 
in the Inquisition. There’s so little to cat 
on to—that’s the trouble—but I bet that jj 
had caught us helping Hesther out of ¢: 
house to-night there would be something : 
catch on to! Why, if we were to fall into 
hands now! Ugh! it doesn’t bear thinking oj 

“Oh, yes, of course,’ Harkness agr 
““He’s dangerously mad. He'll be in an as 
lum before many days are out. If ever 1) 
been justified in any action of my life it 
been this, in helping that poor girl out of: 
hands of those two men. All the same . 
Oh! it’s sad, Dunbar! There is someth 
so tragic in madness, whether it’s danger 
or no; something captive, like a bird in a cag 
and something common to us all. 

“Well, if you think that the kind of thing 
that Crispin Senior is after are common to 
all you must have a pretty low view of huma 
ity. The beastly swine! Something pathet 
Why, you’re a curious fellow, Harkness 
feel pathos in that situation.’ 

“You may hate it and detest it, you 
confine it because it’s dangerous to the ¢ 
munity, but you can pity it all the san 
His eyes—that longing to escape. 





Cove | 
Somewher 
Country round 





rispin—th 





UT Dunbar had found the break in thed 

They were now right above the s 
Although there was so slight a wind the we 
— breaking noisily on the shore. The st 
had gone again, but the edge of the cliff 
clear, and far below it a thin line of i 
white leapt to the eye, vanished and 
again, 

“Here’s the path down,” said Dun 
“There isn’t much light, but enough, I fa 
We'll both go down so that we can be sur 
our way when we come back with Hes 
and we may both be needed to help her. 
path’s all right, though. It’s slippery after 
weather, but there’s been no rain for 
Can you make it out clearly enough?’ 

si Harkness said, but he felt anyt 
but he en Of all the things that he had d 
that evening this was the one that he! 
least. He had a very poor head for 
growing dizzy under any provocation 
angry snarl of the sea bewildered him 
little breaths of vapor curled about him du 
ing from moment to moment the form 
shape of the scene. He would have like 
suggest to Dunbar that there was no nee 
him to go down this first time but, 0 
though he might be, he had come to Tr 
to beat that cowardice. 

Certainly the adventures of that night ¥ 
giving him every opportunity. He w 
the edge and looked over. The sea bange 
to him and the gray curved shadow 
cove seemed to be miles below him. The! 
path ran on the edge of the cliff between 
precipitous slopes and its downward ‘ 
was sharp. ~ 

He pulled himself together thinkin: 
Hesther waiting there by the cottage @ 
Dunbar had already started; he follow 








HEN he had gone a little way his! 

began to wobble, his legs taking 
nee life of their own. His imagu 
had all his days been dangerous for him 
crisis, because he always saw more that 
truly there; now the sea breeze blew one 
side of him, the path was so narrow that ¢ 
was not room to plant his two feet at the 
time, the dim shadow light « ynfused his 

(Continued on page 120) 
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and the roar of the sea leapt at him like a in direct contact with life, conte 
wild animal. the wrappers off, with not hing in ae bie 

However, he pressed forward, looking and it. ret ween 
neither to right nor to left and with what That he must never lose again. 44 
thankfulness suddenly he felt the wet sand night he must never slip back to thew 
yield beneath him and saw the boat drawn up life with its dilettante pleasures te ; 
under an overhanging rock only a few feet appointments, its vague sense un 
away from him! could not have Hesther for him ry 

“There it is,” said Dunbar, eying the boat least he could live the full life that she a 
with intense satisfaction. “Now I think country had shown to him. = 
we're all right. I don’t see what’s going to “Ours is a great wild country 
stop us. We'll be across there in half an hour _—— Never back to the level plains pee 
and then have a good hour before the train.” Full of these fine brave exulting th 
Suddenly he held out his hand. he had climbed a very considerable w: . 

‘Harkness, I simply cant tell you what I —suddenly the path was gone Th 
think of your doing all this for us. Coming no path, no rocks, no hillside, no cove t 
down here just to have a holiday and then no stars—nothing. He was standiag cn 
taking all these risks for people you'd never The fog in one second had crept up Ms 
seen before. It’s fine of you and I'll never Not the thin glassy mist of unions 
forget it.” ago, but a thick dense blinding {op 

“It’s nothing at all,’”’ said Harkness, blush- hemmed in like walls of wadding on ey 
ing as he always did when he himself was at all —_In the sudden panic his legs gave way 
in discussion. “As a matter of fact, I’ve had fell onto his knees and hands clutching 
what has been I suppose the most interesting sides of the narrow path, staring Ne 
evening of my life, and I dare say it isn’t all before him. Suddenly he heard th | 
over yet.” bell, as it seemed, quite close to his side - 

““There’s not much fear of their catching us ing down upon him. al 
now,” said Dunbar, “‘but as a matter of fact 
you've been in more real actual danger than H first thought was of Hesther— 
you imagine. As I said just now, anything Dunbar. Here they were, all thr 
might have happened to us if he had caught us. them, separated. The fog might last for h 
You don’t know how remote that house is. He called: “‘Dunbar! Dunbar! Dyp 
He could do what he pleased without any one The bell echoed him, mocking him - 
being the wiser, and be off in the morning bar! Dunbar! Dunbar!” re 
leaving our corpses behind him. The only Very cautiously he climbed upon his 
servants in that house are those two Japs.” steadying himself. The wind seen ed 

‘““There’s Jabez,” said Harkness. pletely to have died < ud the sea sent *~ 

“Jabez is outside and is only temporary. only a faint rustle, like the mysterious p 
He wouldn’t have stayed after to-morrow any- ment of some hidden woman’s dress, by: 
way. He hates the man. Fine fellow, Jabez. fog was so thick that it seemed to em; 
I don’t know how I would have managed this Harkness even more tightly—and it 
affair without him. He fell in love with cold with a bitter piercing chill. Hark 
Hesther. He’d do anything for her. And called again: “Dunbar! Dunbar!” fs 
then, like the rest of the neighberhood, he and then, as there was no kind of answer 
detested the Japs. gan to move slowly forward. 

“They are funny conservative people, these Once, many years before, when a small 
Cornishmen. Whatever they may pretend, at his private school, there had been an 
they’ve no use for foreigners and especially that every week he had feared before 
foreigners like Crispin. with a panic dread. This had been the! 

ve of the fire-escape practise when the boys, 
HEY stood a moment listening to the sea. some second-floor window, were "pus 
“The tide’s going out,” said Dunbar. down, feet foremost, into a long canvas fy 
“T was a little anxious lest I’d not pulled the through which they slipped safely 
boat up high enough this afternoon and then ground. The passing through this 
of course some one might have come along and only of a moment’s duration, but that 
taken a fancy to it. However, I was pretty ment to Harkness had been terrible i 
safe. No one ever comes down into this cove. nightmare stifling sense, pressing blir 
But we've taken a lot of chances to-night and confinement. Something of that he felty 
everything’s come off. The Lord’s on our He seemed to be compelled to push agd 
side—as He well may be considering the kind __ blankets of cold damp obstruction. The 
of characters the Crispins have.” assumed a personality and it was a person 
He looked at Harkness. ‘‘Hullo, you’re strangely connected in Harkness’ cor 
shivering. Are you cold?” brain with that little red-headed mai 
““No,”’ said Harkness. ‘‘I suddenly got the seemed now always to be pursuing hin 
creeps. Some one walking over my grave, I was somewhere there in the fog; it was] 
suppose. I feel as though Crispin had fol- his game that he was playing with Hari 
lowed us and was listening to every word we and he could hear that sweet melodious 
were saying. I could swear I could see his whispering: “Pain, you know. Pain. 1 
horrid red head poking over that rock now. the thing to teach you what life really x 
However, to tell you the exact truth, Dunbar, You'll be thankful to me before I’ve dor 
I didn’t care overmuch for coming down that vou. You shouldn’t have interfered with 
bit of rock just now. I’m not much at plans, you know. I warned you not t 
heights.” He tried to drive down his fancies 
“What! That path!” cried Dunbar. control his body. That was his trouble 
“That's nothing. However, there’s no need every limb, every nerve, every musde s 
for both of us to go back. You can stay by to be asserting its own independent life 
the boat.” legs now—they belonged to him, but: 
But a sudden determination flamed up in would you have supposed it. His arms tug 
Harkness that it should be he, and none other, away from him as though striving to be4 
that should fetch Hesther Crispin. He was not trained for this kind of t! 
““No, I'll go. There’s no need for you to a cultured American gentleman W th 
come, though. We'll be back here in ten sisters who read papers to women’s ¢l 
minutes. I'll see that she gets down all right.” Oregon. 
“Very well,” said Dunbar. “ But look after He beat down his imagination. 4 
her. She's not so good a climber as she thinks been crawling on his hands and hiss 
she is. and now suddenly he put out one 
and touched space. His heart gave 24 

O Harkness started off. He waved his ening bound and lay still. Which wa 
hand to Dunbar who was now busy the path, to right or to left? Het 
with the boat, and began his climb. He throw his memory back and recaptu! 
stumbled over the wet rocks, nearly fell shape of it. There had been a shat 

once or twice and then came to the little path. somewhere as it bent out toward the * 

His thought now was all of Hesther. He he did not know how far now he hats 

played with his imagination, picturing to He strained with his eyes, but could st! 

himself that he was going right out of the ing but the wall of gray. Should he 
world to some unknown heights where she there until the fog cleared or Dunbar ¢ 
awaited him, having chosen him out of all the to him? But the fog might be thet 
world, and there they would live together hours and Dunbar might never come 
alone, happy always in one another's com- he must not wait. The thought o! Hes 
pany.... alone in the fog, fearing every mom 

What a fool he was when she was married capture by the Crispins, filled with 
and, even if she freed herself from that horrid terror that her loneliness could bree! 
encumbrance, had that boy down there inthe = spurred him on. He must reach her, 
cove waiting for her. But he could not help _ ever the risk. : 
his own state. It did no harm. He told no Stretching his arm at full length he to 
one. It was so new for him, this rich thrilling the path again, but there was 40 oe 
tingle of emotion at the thought of some other Had there been any break in the each 
human being, something so different from his he came down it? He could not rem 
love for his sisters and his admiration for his any. He felt backwards with his have 
friends. And to-night from first to last there found the curve, crept forward, then su? 

had been all the time this same tingling of his foot slipt and his leg slid over Uf 

experience. From his first getting into the He waited to stop the hammering 0! Bt 

train until now, he had seemed suddenly to be (Continued on page 122) = 





























ELIZABETH: “AND I THOUGHT THEY WERE THE MOST HAPPILY 
MARRIED COUPLE IN ‘THE WORLD.” 
“WELL, THERE ARE THINGS THAT EVEN WIVES AND 


ANDREW: 
HUSBANDS DON’T DISCUSS.” 


{ Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). } 
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then, balancing himself, pulled it back, then 
forward again. 

Lucky for him that there was no wind, but 
again not lucky because had there been wind 
the fog might have been blown out of its 
course: as it was, with every instant it seemed 
to grow thicker and thicker. 

Then he grew calmer. He must soon now 
be reaching the top and a sudden happiness 
came to him when he thought that for a time 
at least he would be Hesther’s only protec- 
tion. On him, until Dunbar reached them, 
she would have absolutely to rely. She would 
be cold and he must shelter her and at the 
thought of her proximity to him, he with his 
arm around her wrapping her with his coat, 
holding perhaps her hand in his, he was, him- 
self, suddenly warm, and his body suddenly 
pulled together and was taut and strong. 

He fancied that he might walk now. 
Very carefully he pulled himself up, stood on 
his feet, stepped forward—and fell. 


E SCREAMED, and as he did so the 

fog seemed to put its clammy hand 
against his mouth, filling it with boneless 
fingers. This was the end—this death. All 
space was about him and a roar of air sweeping 
up to meet him. 

Then dimly there came to his brain the 
message, thrown to him like a life-line, that 
he was not falling in space but was slipping 
down a rope. He lurched out with his hands, 
caught some thick tufts of grass and held. 
His legs slid forward and then dangled. With 
all his forces—and the muscles of his arms were 
but weak—he pulled himself upward and 
then held himself there, his legs hanging over 
space. 

While the tufts held and so long as his arms 
had the strength he could stay. How long 
might that be? Sickness attacked him, a 
kind of sea-sickness. Tears were in his eyes 
and an intense self-pity seized him. What 
a shame that such an end should come to 
a man who had meant no harm to any one, 
whose life had yet such possibilities. He 
thought of his sisters. How they would miss 
him! He had been tiresome sometimes, and 
been restless at home, and pulled them up 
sharply when they had said things that he 
thought stupid, but now only his good points 
would be remembered. He had been kind to 
them; he had a warm heart. He— 

And here suddenly his brain, working it 
seemed through his aching straining arms, 
began suddenly to whirl like a top, flinging 
in front of his eyes a succession of the most 
absurd pictures: days in spring woods gather- 
ing flowers, his mother and father suddenly 
laughing at something childish that he had 
said, a bar of music from some musical 
comedy, Erda suddenly appearing before 
Wotan in “Siegfried,” a night when he had 
come to a dinner party and had forgotten to 
wear a dress tic, the moment when once be- 
fore an operation he had been wheeled into 
the operating theater, the day when he had 
plucked up his courage and decided that he 
could buy the Whistler ‘Little Mast,” the 
grave, anxious, kindly eyes of Strang as he 
leant across the etching table, a morning 
when he had run for an omnibus up Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and missed it and the conductor 
had laughed, that hour with Maradick at the 
club, lights, scents, the cold fog drowning his 
mouth, his nose, his eyes—then chill space, 
a roaring wind and silence. . . . 

How strange after that—and hours after- 
wards it seemed, although it must have been 
to tind that he was still living, that 
his arms were aching as though they were one 
extended toothache and that he was still 
holding to those tufts of grass. He had a 
kind of marvel at his endurance and now, sud- 
denly, a wonder as to why he was doing this. 
Was it worth while? How stupid this energy! 
How much better to let himself go and to 
sleep, to sleep. How delicious to sleep and 
be rid of the ache, the cold, the clammy 
fog! 

With that, one of the grassy tufts to which 
he was clinging lurched slightly and his whole 
soul was active in its energy to preserve that 
life that but now he had thought to throw 
away. With a struggle to which he would 
have supposed he could not have risen, he 
drew his body up against the slope so that 
the earth to which he was clinging might the 
better restrain his weight. Then, resting 
there, his fingers digging deep into the soil 
of the cliff, his head pressed against the rock, 
he uttered a prayer. 


seconds 


H, LORD, help me now. I have a life 

that has been of little use to the world, 
but I have, in this very day, seen better the 
uses to which I may put it. Help me from 
this, give me strength to live and I will try 
to leave my idleness and my selfishness and 
meanness and be a worthier man. Oh, 


Lord, I know not whether Thou dost exist or 
no, but if Thou art near me, help me at least 
now to bear my death worthily, if it must be 


that and to live my life to some real purpose 
if I am to have it back again. Amen” 
Then he repeated the Lord’s Prayer, : 

After that he seemed to be quieted and sud. 
denly a great ~omfort came to him so that he 
no longer had any anxiety, his heart beat 
tranquilly and he only rested there, Passive 
for the issue. 

“Tf death comes,”’ he thought to himself 
“T believe that it will be very swift. I shalj 
feel no more than I felt just now when I first 
tumbled. I shall not have so much pain as 
with a toothache. I am leaving no one in the 
whole world whose existence will be empty 
because I have gone. Hesther after to-night 
I shall never, in any case, see again, and | 
am fortunate because, before I die, I haye 
been able to feel the reality of life, what 
love is, and caring for others more than my- 
self.” E 

He was quite tranquil. The tuft of grass 
tugged again. His legs were numb and he 
had the curious fancy that one of his boots 
had slipped off and that one foot, as light as 
a feather, was blowing loosely in the air, 

Then it seemed to him—and now it was as 
though he were half asleep working in a dream 
—that some one was, very gently, pushing 
him upwards. At least he was rising. His 
hands, one by one, left their tufts of grass and 
caught higher refuge, first a projecting rock, 
then a thick hummock of soil, then a bunch of 
sea-pinks. In another while, his heart now 
beating again with a new excited anticipation, 
his head lurched forward on the earth into 
space. With a last frantic urge he pulled all 
his body together and lay huddled on the 
path safe once more. 

He had now a new trouble because his body 
refused to move. He had no body, nothing 
that he could count upon for action. He tried 
to find his connection with it, endeavored to 
rest upon his knees, but it was as though he 
had been all dissipated into the fog and was 
turned, himself now, into mist and vapor. 
This passed and once more he crawled for- 
ward. 

He turned a corner and met again the Lid- 
don bell. It was strange how deeply this voice 
reassured him. He had been all alone ina 
world utterly dead. He had not had, like 
Hardy’s hero, the sight of the Crustacean to 
connect him with eternal life. But this sud- 
den, melancholy, lowing sound like a creature, 
deserted, crying for its mate, brought him 
once more into reality. The bell was insistent 
and very loud. It swung through the fog up 
to him, ringing in his ear, then fading away 
again into distance. He spoke aloud as men 
do when they are in desperate straits: “Well, 
old bell,” he cried, ‘‘I’m not beaten yet, you 
see. They’ve done what they can to finish me, 
but I’m back again. You don’t get rid of me 
so easily as all that, you know. You can come 
and look, if you like. Here I am, company 
for you after all.” 


HERE was a little breeze blowing now in 

his eyes and this cheered him. If only the 
wind rose the fog would move and all might 
yet be well. His clothes were torn, his hands 
bleeding, his hat gone. He crawled into a sit- 
ting position, shook his fist in the air and 
cried: 

“You old devil, you're there, are you! It’s 
your game, all this. You're seeing whether 
you can finish me. But I'll be even with you 
yet.’ And it did indeed seem to him that he 
could see through the mist that red head 
sticking out like a furze bush on fire. The 
hair, the damp pale face, the melancholy eyes, 
and then the voice: 

‘“Tt’s only a theory, of course, Mr. Harkness. 
My father, who was a most remarkable 
WE oa 
The thought of Crispin enraged him and 
the rage drove him on to his feet. He was 
suddenly standing up and moving forward 
quite briskly. He moved like a blind man, his 
hands before him as though he were expecting 
at every moment to strike some hard sharp 
substance, but whereas before the fog had 
seemed to envelop him, strangling him, pene- 
trating into his very heart and vitals, now It 
retreated from before him like a moving wa 
The incline was now less sharp, and now less 
sharp again. Little pebbles rolled from be- 
neath his feet and he could hear them fall over 
down into distant space, but he had no longer 
any fear. He was on level ground. He knew 
that the down was spreading about him. He 
called out, “Hesther! Hesther!’’ not realizing 
that this was the first time he had spoken 
her name. He called it again, “Hesther: 
Hesther!” and again and again, always mov- 
ing, as he fancied, forward. . 

Then quite suddenly, as though it had been 
hurled at him out of some gigantic distance, 
the rugged wall of the cottage pierced the sky. 
He saw it, then Hesther patiently seate be- 
neath it. In another moment he was kneeling 
beside her, both her hands in his, his voice 
murmuring unintelligible words. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Why they dined at the Boar’s Head 





NE 1924 


Her idea of entertaining the Pem- 


bertons at the Boar's Head had seemed 


happy enough, though a trifle expen- 
sive. Butaftera dusty, sticky ride out 
from town, they found the inn hotter 
and more crowded and noisier than 
ever. I heir none-too-attentive waiter 
had just departed kitchenward for 
another of his prolonged stays. 


Somehow, she could not help but 
picture the dinners they had had at the 
Pembertons’ home—the cool, quiet 
dining-room, the daintily set table, 
the glinting beauty of the silverware. 
If only she had enough silverware to 
entertain at home, she would have 
been spared this unpleasantness. 


ANNIVERSARY PATTERN Soup Spoon. Slight'y reduced 
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PERHAPS you, too, are sometimes 

disappointed in the dinners you 
give your friends in hotel, restaurant 
or cafe. You realize that the essence 
of good entertaining lies in the per- 
sonal touch, in the quiet surround- 
ings of the home. 

Yet you despair of giving dinners 
at home, because you have not enough 
silverware. No doubt you do not real- 
ize how easily and reasonably you can 
provide all the silverware you need. 


In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate 
you can afford to add to your present 
tableware, or to build up a complete 
new service to replace an antiquated 
pattern. In this fine silverplate you can 
provide all the niceties of the well-set 


Have you silverware enough 
to entertain at home? 









table—salad forks, ice cream forks, 
coffee spoons, serving pieces. 

You can purchase in quantities as 
small as you wish. And whenever 
you need more pieces in the chosen 
pattern, you can get them easily; for 
leading dealers everywhere carry the 
newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 


* * * 


May we send you a copy of our book- 
let T-25, ‘Etiquette, Entertaining and 
Good Sense,”’ with authoritative table 
settings made in the Good House- 
keeping Studio of Furnishings and 
Decorations? You will find it full 
of suggestions for successful entertain- 
ing. Write for it to-day. Interna- 
tional Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS_BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


ANNIVERSARY PATTERN 

Sugar and cream set to 
match the knives, forks and 
spoons of this handsome 
pattern, 








LINTERNATIONAL SILVER CQO,] 
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\ 
| Precious through the Ages 


Ancient mystic China has passed away, 
but echoes of her surpassing artistry 
come down to us in imperishable ex- 
amples of her silver urns and vessels. 


HROUGH the march of 


dim, forgotten centuries 


Pthe art of the silversmith 


pnever faltered. Today Towle 
ecraftsmen work only in Solid 


PSilver (Sterling ). 
» The bride and _ hostess 


) offered rare designs that range 
| from rich adornment to classic 
simplicity. These your jeweler 
Pwill gladly show you for 
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Hwedding or anniversary gifts. 


Booklet 33 on request. 


A thought for the Mah Jongg 
hostess —Towle Chinese 
Shippendale sandwich 
ites and bonbon dishes 
for prizes or table 
appointments. 
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inted on every piece. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
WITH RED HAIR 


Hugh Walpole’s Novel 


(Continued from page 122) 


She was so happy to see him. His face was 
close to hers, and for the first time he could 
really see her, her large, grave questioning eyes, 
her child’s face, half developed. nothing very 
beautiful in her features but to him something 
inexpressibly lovely for which all his life he 
had been waiting. 

She was damp with the fog and the first 
thing he did was to take off his coat and try 
to put it around her. But she stood up, re- 
sisting him. 

“Oh, no, I'm not cold. I’m not, really. 
And do you think I'll let you? Why, you! 
What have you done? Your hands are all 
torn and your face!” 

She was very close to him. She put up her 
hand and touched his face. He needed to 
muster everything that he had in him not to 
put his arms around her. He conquered him- 
self. 

*That’s nothing,’ he said. “I had some 
trouble climbing up from the cliff. I was just 
half-way up when the fog came on. It wasn't 
much of a path in any case.” 

She stood with her hand on his arm. ‘*Oh, 
what shall we do? We shall never find the 
boat now. The fog will clear and we will be 
caught. We can’t move from here while it 
lasts.” 

‘“No,” he said firmly. ‘We can’t move 
This is the place where Dunbar will expect us 
He'll turn up here at any moment Mean 
while we must just wait for him. Is the pony 
all right?” 

**] don’t know what I'd have done without 
the pony,” she said. ‘*When the fog suddenly 
came up I was terrified. I didn’t know what 
I'd better do. I called your names but of 
course you didn’t hear. And then it got colder 
and colder and I kept thinking that I was 
seeing them. His red hair. . . .” 

She suddenly, shivering, put her hand on 


his arm. ‘Oh, don't let them find us,” she 
said. ‘I couldn’t go back to that. I would 
rather kill myself. 1 would kill myself if I 
went back. What they are— Oh, you don’t 
know!” 


He took her hand and held it firmly ‘Now 
see here, we don’t know how long Dunbar 
will be or how long the fog will last or any- 
thing. We can’t do anything but stay here, 
and it’s no good if we stay here and think of 
all the terrible things that may happen. The 
fog can’t last forever. Dunbar may come 
any minute. What we have to do is to sit 
down on this stone here and imagine we are 
sitting in front of our fire at home and talk- 
ing like old friends about—oh, well, anything 
you like—whatever old friends do talk about. 
Can your imagination help you that far?” 

He saw that she was at the very edge of her 
nerves, a step further and she would topple 
over into wild hysteria; he knew enough al- 
ready about her character to be sure that 
nothing would cause her such self-scorn and 
regret as that loss of self-control. He was not 
very sure of his own control, everything had 
piled up upon him pretty heavily during the 
last hour; but she was such a child that he 
had an immense sense of responsibility, a 
though he had been fifteen years older at 
least 


“I haven't very much imagination,” she 
said in a voice hovering between laughter and 
tears. ‘Father always used to tell me that 


that was my chief lack And we are old 
friends, as we said a while ago, even though 
we have just met 

** That's right,” he said] ** Now we will have 
to sit rather close together There's only one 
stone and the grass 1s most awfully wet. 
Every three minutes or so I'll get up and shout 
Dunbar’s name in case he is wandering about 
quite close to us.” 

He stood up and, putting his hands to his 
mouth, shouted with all his might: ‘* Dun- 
bar! Dunbar! Dunbar!” 


E WAITED. There was no answer. Only 
the fog seemed to grow closer. He turned 
to her and said: 

“Don’t you think the fog’s clearing a 
little?”’ 

She shook her head. There was still a little 
quaver in her voice: “I'm afraid not. You're 
saying that to cheer me up. You needn't 
I'm not frightened. Think how lucky I am 
to have you with me. You mightn’t have 
come back. You might have missed your way 
for hours.” 

When he thought of how nearly he had 
missed his way forever and ever he trembled 
He mustn't let his thoughts wander mn those 
paths; he was here to make her feel happy and 
safe until Dunbat came. They sat down on 
the stone together and he put his arm around 
her to hold her there and to keep her warm. 

‘Now what shall we talk about?” she 
asked him. 

‘‘Ourselves,”’ he answered her. ~*We have 
a splendid opportunity Here we are, cut 
off by the fog, away from every one in the 
world. We know nothing about one anoth 
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or almost nothing. We can scarcely see 
another's faces. It is a wonderfyl opporty, 
nity. 

“Well, you tell me about yourself first. 

‘Ah! there’s the trouble. I’m so ter 
dull. I’ve never been or thought or said a, 
thing interesting. I’m like thousands + 
thousands of people in this world who ; 
simply shadows to everybody else.” 

‘Remember, we're to tell the truth.” g 
said. ‘*No one ever honestly thinks sh. 
about themselves—that they are just shadoy 
of somebody else. Every one has their oe. 
secret importance for themselves—at lea 
every one in our village had. People 
would suppose had nothing in them, ye 
you talked to them you soon saw that the 
fancied that the world would end jj the 
weren't in it to make it go round.” = 

“Well, honestly, that isn’t my Opinion 
myself,’ Harkness answered. “I don't thin! 
that 1 help the world to go round at all. 9 
course 1 think that there have to be all th 
ordinary people in it like myself to appreciate 
all the doings and sayings of the others. r 
geniuses—to make the audience, you knoy 
But I’m not even a very good audienc 
There are so many thifigs I don’t care for 

**What do you care for?” 

“Oh, different things at different times— 
not permanently for much. Pictures. 
pecially etchings, music. travel. But never 
very deeply or urgently, except for the etc} 
ings. ... Until to-night,” he suddenly added 
lowering his voice. . 

“Until to-night?” 

“Yes, ever since I left Paddington—let y 
see—how many hours ago? It’s about tw 
o'clock now I suppose.” He looked at | 
watch. “Ten minutes to two: nearly mp 
hours. Ever since nine hours ago I've ti 
a new kind of energy, a new spirit, the thril 
the excitement that all my life I’ve wanted t 
have but that never came until now. Being 
really in life instead of just watching it likes 
spectator, 

She put her hand on his. “I'm so gla 
you're here. Do you know I used to boas 
that L never could be frightened by anything 
But these last weeks—all my courage has 
gone. Oh, why has this fog come? We wer 
getting on so well, everything was all right- 
and now I know they’ll find us, I know they'l 
find us. I’m sure he’s just behind there, 
somewhere, hiding in the fog, listening t 
us. And perhaps David is killed. I can't 
bear it. I can’t bear it!”’ 





HE suddenly clung to him, hiding her face 


in his cloak. He soothed her just as he 


would his own child, as though she had beer 
his child all her life. ‘‘Hesther! Hesther 
You mustn’t. You mustn't break down 
Think how brave you've been all this time 
The fog cat clear in a moment and then well 
still have time to catch the train Anyway 
the fog’s a protection. If Crispin were after 
us, he’d never find us in this. Don't ay, 
Hesther Don’t be unhappy. Let's just g 
on talking as though we were at home. Youre 
quite safe here No one can touch you.” 

“Yes, I’m safe.” she whispered ‘Se long 
as you're here.” His heart leapt up. He 
forced himself to speak very quietly: Ee 

Now, Ill tell you about mysel/. It wil 
be soon over. I was born in a place called 
Baker in Oregon in the United States. It 
is a long way from anywhere, but all the big 
trains go through it on the way out to the 
Pacific Coast. I grew up there with my tw 
sisters and ry father. I lost my mother when 
I] was very young. We had a funny ram 
shackle old house under the mountains, full 
of books. We had very jong winters and very 
hot summers. I went to a place called Ab- 
dover to school. Then my father died and 
left me some money and since then— Ob 
since then I dare not tell you what a waste 
I have made of my life, never settling any- 
where, longing for Europe and the old beau 
tiful things when I was in America and long 
ing for the energy and vitality of Amenc 
when I was in Europe. That’s what it 1st 
be really cosmopolitan—to have no home 
anywhere 

“The only intimate friends I have are the 
etchings and I sometimes think that they also 
despise me for the idle life I lead. 

He could see that she was interested. She 
was quictly sitting, her head against his 
shoulder. her hand in his just as « little git 
might listen to her elder brother 

* And that’s all?” she asked 

‘Yes Absolutely all I'm ashamed 1 
let you look at so miserable a picture. I have 
been like so many people in the world, espe 
cially since the war Modern cleverness has 
taken one’s beliefs away, modern stupidity 
has deprived one of the possibility of het 
worship. No God, no heroes any more Only 
one s disappointing self What is ieft to make 
life wortt while? So you think while you ate 

(Continued on page 126 
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“I am very fond of the company of ladies. 
I like their beauty, I like their delicacy. 
I like their vivacity and I like their silence.” 


Samuel Johnson was a scholar, but he was also a man. He 
was ‘‘fond of the company of ladies,” and among the qualities 
which he admired in women it is interesting that, first of all, 
he said, ‘‘I like their beauty.”’ 

The importance of personal loveliness in the success of life 
cannot be overemphasized. It is a profound truth that if you 
look your best, you are your best, physically, mentally, yes and 
spiritually. As a flower blooms in the sun, so do you bloom 
when you feel the warming glow of your friends’ admiration. 

And beauty is so easily coaxed into being, so easily kept! 
Intelligent care of the health, that is all. 

Elizabeth Arden has studied this subject deeply, themaking 
and keeping of women’s health and loveliness, and the treat- 
ments, given at hervarious Salons by carefully trained assistants, 
are as sound andscientificas they are delightfuland refreshing. 

An hour spent in a soft lounging chair in one of Miss 
Arden’s charming treatment rooms is an hour of revelation! 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM. Soft, 


Whatever the condition of your skin, dry, underfed, or tired 
and sagging, perhaps tiny lines, sallowness—you are studied 
by an expertand given personal treatment. And astheassistant 
cleanses and softens, lifts drooping muscles and pats in the de- 
licious astringents, your look of fatigue begins to disappear, 
your face begins to glow-and a glance in the mirror is telling 
you how you used to look! For it is a fact that Elizabeth 
Arden’s treatments make the face lookyears and yearsyounger. 

Then the body must not be neglected. The Elizabeth Arden 
Exercises for Health and Beauty are the foundation of !oveli- 
ness. For these scientific movements, created especially for 
women, put every part of the body in happy oe. order. 
Beauty isimpossible without perfect health. Elizabeth Arden’s 
Exercises develop beautiful proportions, normalizethe weight, 
and stimulate every bodily process which contributesto aclear 
healthy skin. Don’t wait but send immediately for the Beauty 
Records. ($12 for the complete set.) 


ARDEN BEAUTY BOX. Superb travelling 


25 OLD BOND STREET 


BOSTON: 192 BOYLSTON ST. 








meiting; cleanses deeply and gently; leaves the 
skin pure and soft. $1, $2, $3. 

VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC. Tones, 
firms and whitens the skin; keeps it clear and 
tadiant. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD. The 
best deep tissue builder. Fillsout lines and hol- 
lows. Excellent for a thin, wrinkled or aging face. 
$1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT. 
Braces and lifts sagging muscles; strengthens the 
contours. $2.25, $4. 


Every Skin Needs These 
Preparations; 


VENETIAN VELVA CREAM. Delicate nour- 
ishing cream; softens and refines the skin; keeps 
it smooth and velvety. $1, $2, $3. 

VENETIAN WATERPROOF CREAM. A 
marvelous finish for the neck and arms. Gives the 
skin a pearly lustre. For evening and sports. $3. 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM. Closes open 
pores, corrects their laxness, refines the coarsest 
skin. $1, $2.50. 


case of black cobra leather, containing 20 Vene- 
tian Preparations and other accessories. $60. 


VENETIAN SATIN BATH. A cream soap of 
jelly-like consistency, with oils and oatmeal and 
other cleansing and cosmetic substances. Use in 
the bath, and always for washing the hands; 
heals pee pp and roughness, keeps the skin 
smooth and satiny. Tube $1.50. 


VENETIAN SATIN LIQUID. Exquisite lo- 
tion for hands and body. Fragrant, healing, soft- 
ening. Prevents redness and roughness, keeps the 
hands smooth and white. $1, $2.50. 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’s attractive new booklets. They are sent on request. Postage paid on mail orders exceeding $10 


The Arden Venetian Preparations and chic Babani Perfumes are on sale at the Elizabeth Arden Salons and also at 1000 srmart shops all over the world 


LONDON: 





ELIZABETH ARDEN Panis 


673-C FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 GRANT AVE. 
ATLANTIC CITY: RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 


2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


WASHINGTON: 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE 
DETROIT: 318 BOOK BUILDING 
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Blue Line Hosiery is particularly attractive in white and 
the new light shades. In them the high quality of Blue 
Line silk and the marked superiority of Blue Line con- 
struction are especially evident. 

Blue Line Hosiery is full-fashioned, of course—but on 
imported machines. 

Garter runs cannot pass below the Blue Line. 


Blue Line Hosiery in special chiffon as well as heavier 
weights is now being featured by the following: 





Tog 


Abraham & Straus, Inc. Brooklyn, N. Y.- 
L. S. Ayres & Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 

L. Bamberger & Co. Newark, N. J. 
Bullock's Los Angeles, Cal. 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. Denver, Colo 
The Dayton Company Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Ernst Kern Co. Detroit, Mich. 
The Famous-Barr Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
William Filene’s Sons Co. Boston, Mass. 
Hess Bros. Allentown, Pa. 

Geo. Innes Dry Goods Co. Wichita, Kan 
Lasalle & Koch Co. Toledo, Ohio 
F. & R. Lazarus Co. Columbus, Ohio 
T.S. Martin Co. Sioux City, lowa 
National Hosiery StoresCo. NewYork,N-Y 
The Rike Kumler Company Dayton, Ohio 
J. Samuels & Bro. Providence, R. I. 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Weinstock, Lubin & Co. Sacramento, Cal. 
Younker Bros. Inc. Des Moines, lowa 


In Canada 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Winnipeg 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
WITH RED HAIR 


Hugh 


(Continued from page 124) 


on the bank watching the stream of life pass 
by. It is different if some one or something 
suddenly pushes you in. Then you must fight 
for existence for your own or, better still, for 
some one else. They who care for something 
or some one more than themselves—some 
cause, some idea, some prophecy, some 
beauty, some person—they are the happy 
ones.” He laughed. ‘Here I am sitting in 
the middle of this fog, a useless selfish crea- 
ture who has suddenly discovered the meaning 
of life. Congratulate me.” 





E. felt that she was looking at him. He 

looked down at her. Their eyes stared 
at one another. His heart beat riotously and 
behind the beating there was a strange pain, 
a poignant longing, a deep, deep tenderness. 

“T don’t understand everything you say,” 
she replied at last. “Except that I am sure 
you are doing an injustice to yourself when 
you give such an account. But what you say 
about unselfishness I don’t agree with. How is 
one unselfish if one is doing things for people 
oneloves? I wasn’t unselfish because I worked 
for the boys. I had to. They needed it.” 

“Tell me about your home,” he said. 

She sighed, then drew herself a little away 
from him as though she were suddenly deter- 
mined to be independent, to owe no man any- 
thing. 

‘* Mother died when I was very young,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I only remember her as some one who 
was always tired but very, very kind. But 
she liked the boys better. I remember I used 
to be silly and feel hurt because she liked 
them better. But the day before she died 
she told me to look after them, and I was so 
proud, and promised. And I have tried.” 

“Were they younger than you?” 

“Yes. One was three years younger and 
the other five. I think they cared for me, 
but never as much as I did for them.” 

She stopped as though she were listening. 
The fog was now terribly thick and was in 
their eyes, their nostrils, their mouths. They 
could see nothing at all, and when he jumped 
to his feet and called again “Dunbar! Dun- 
bar! Dunbar!” he knew that he vanished 
from her sight. He could feel from the way 
that she caught his hand and held it when 
he sat down again how, for a moment, she had 
lost him. 

“Tt’s always that way, isn’t it?”’ she went 
on, and he could tell from an undertone in her 
voice that this talking was an immense re- 
lief to her. She had, he supposed, not talked 
to any one for weeks. 

“Always what way?” he asked. 

“That if you love some one very much 
they don’t love you so much. And then the 
same the other way.” 

“Very often,” he agreed. 

‘I’m sure that’s what I did wrong at home. 
Showed them that I cared for them too much. 
The boys were very good, but they were 
boys, you know, and took everything for 
granted, like men do.” She said this with a 
very old world-wise air. ‘‘They were dear 
boys—they were and are. But it was better 
before they went to school when they needed 
me always. Afterwards when they had been 
to school they despised girls and thought it 
silly to let girls do things for them. And then 
they didn’t like being at home—because 
father drank.” 

She dropped her voice here and came very 
close to him. 

**Do you know what it is to hate and love 
the same person? I was like that with father. 
When he had drunk too much and broke all 
the things—-when we had so few anyway— 
and hit the boys and did things—oh, dreadful 
things that men do when they’re drunk, then 
I hated him. I didn’t love him. I didn’t 
want to help him—I just wanted to get away. 
And before—before he drank so much, he 
was so good and so sweet and so clever. Do 
you know that my father was one of the clev- 
erest doctors in the whole of England? He 
was. If he hadn’t drunk he might have been 
anywhere and done anything. But some- 
times, when he was drunk and the boys were 
away at school and the house was in such a 
mess and the servant wouldn’t stay because 
of father, I felt I couldn’t go on. I couldn't, 
and that I’d run down the road leaving every- 
thing as it was, into the town and hide so that 
they'd never find me. . . . And now,” she 
suddenly broke out, ‘I have run away—and 
see what I’ve made of it!” 

“It isn’t over yet,”’ he said to her quietly. 
‘*Life’s just beginning for you.” 

“Well, anyway.” she answered with a sud- 
den resolute calm that made her seem ever 
so much older and more mature, “I’ve helped 
the boys to start in life and I won’t have to 
go back to all that again—that’s something. 
It’s fine to love some one and work for them, 
as you said just now, but if it’s always dirty 
and there’s never ert®ugh money and the ser- 
vants are always in a bad temper and you 
never have enough clothes and all the people 
in the village laugh at you because your father 
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drinks, then you want to stop loving for 
little and to escape anywhere, anywhere "a 
anybody where it isn’t dirty. Love isn’ 
enough—no, it isn’t—if you're so tired With 
work that you haven't any energy to thin} 
whether you love or not.” , - 


HE hesitated, then, looking away’ from 
him, said so softly that he with difficulty 

caught her words, “‘I will tell you one thing 
that you won't believe, but it’s true, I wanted 
to go to Crispin.” 

He turned to look at her in amazement 

“Vou wanted to go?” 

“Yes. I know you thought that J went 
for the boys and father. I know that David 
thinks that, too. Of course, that was true 4 
little. He promised me that they should have 
everything. It was a relief to me that | 
needn’t think of them any more. But jt 
wasn’t only that. I wanted to go. I wanted 
to be free.” 

“To be free!” Harkness cried. “My God! 
What freedom! I can understand your want. 
ing to escape, but with such men... .” _ 

— She turned round upon him eagerly, “Yoy 
don’t know what he can be like—the elder 
Crispin, I mean. And to a girl, an ignorant 
conceited girl. Yes, I was conceited, that 
was the cause of everything. Father had al] 
sorts of books in his rooms; I used to read 
everything I could see—French and German 
in a kind of way—and secretly I was very 
proud of myself. I thought that I was more 
learned than any one I knew, and I used to 
smile to myself secretly when I overheard 
people saying how good I was to the boys and 
how unselfish, and I would think, ‘That's 
not what I am at all. If you only knew how 
much I know and the kind of things, you'd be 
surprised.’ 

“IT was always thinking of the day when! 
would escape and marry. I fancied I knew 
everything about marriage from the books 
that I had read and from the things that father 
said when he was drunk. I hadn't a nice idea 
of marriage at all. I thought it was old 
fashioned to fall in love, but through marriage 
I could reach some fine position where I could 
do great things in the world, and always in 
my mind I saw myself coming one day back 
to my village and every one saying: ‘Why, 
I had not an idea she was like that. Fancy 
all the time she was with us we never knew 
she was clever like this.’”’ 





HE laughed like a child, a little mal: | 


ciously, very simply and confidingly. He § 
saw that she had for the moment forgotten | 
her danger and was sitting there in the middle | 
of a dense fog on a lonely moor at quarter | 
past two in the morning with an almost com- | 
plete stranger as though she were giving him 
afternoon tea in the placid security of a Lon- 
don suburb. He was glad; he did not wish to 
bring back her earlier terror, but for himseli 
now, with every moment that passed, he was 
increasingly anxious. ‘Time was flying; now 
they could never catch that train. And above 
all, what could have happened to Dunbar’ 
He must surely have found them by now had 
some accident not come to him. Perhaps he 
had slipped as Harkness had done and 
was now lying smashed to pieces at the 
bottom of that cliff. But what could he, 
Harkness, do better than this? While the 
fog was so dense it was madness to move ofl 
in search of any one. And if the fog lasted, 
were they to sit there until morning and be 
caught like mice in a kitchen? : 

And beneath his anxiety, as his arm held 
the child at his side, there was that strange 
mixture of triumph and pain, of some od 
piercing loneliness and a deep burning satis 
faction. Meanwhile her hand rested in his, 
soft and warm like the touch of a birds 
breast. 

“When Mr. Crispin came—the elder, the 
father—and talked to me I was flattered. No 
one before had ever talked to me as he did 
about his travels and his collections and the 
grand people he knew, just as though I was 
as old as he was. And then David—Mr. Dun- 
bar—was always asking me to marry him 
I’d known him all my life and I liked him bet- 
ter than any one else in the whole world, but 
just because I’d always known him he wasnt 
exciting. He was the last person | wanted to 
marry. Then Mr. Crispin made father drink 
and I hated him for that and I hated father 
for letting him do it. I went up to Mr. Cns 
pin’s house and told him what I thought 
him and he talked and talked and talked, al 
about having power over people for their 008 
and hurting them first and loving them @ 
afterwards. I didn’t understand most ol It 
but the end of it was that he said that if J 
would marry his son he would leave father 
alone and would give me everything. 1 shoulé 
see the world and all life, and that his $0 
loved me and would be kind to me. ; 

“ After that it was the strangest thing. I 
don’t say that he hypnotized me. I 5ne® 

(Continued on page 12 
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(Continued from page 120) 


that he was bad. Every one in the place was 
speaking about him. He had done some cruel 
thing to a horse, and there was a story, too, 
about some woman in the village. But I 
thought that I knew better than all of them. 
That I would save my father and the boys and 
be grand myself—and then I would show 
David that he wasn’t the only one who cared 
for me. 





““ A ND sol consented. From that moment 

I promised, I was terrified. I knew that 
I had done a terrible thing. But it was too 
late. I was already a prisoner. That is 
a hysterical thing to say, but it is true. They 
never let me out of their sight. I was married 
very quickly after that. I won’t say anything 
about the first week of my marriage, except 
that I didn’t need books any more to teach 
me. I knew the sin I’d committed. But I 
was proud, I was as proud as I was fright- 
ened. I wasn’t going to let any one know 
what a terrible position I was in—and espe- 
cially David. When we went to Treliss, 
David came too and waited. In my heart I was 
so glad he was there. 

“You don’t know what went on in that 
house. The younger Crispin wasn’t unkind. 
He was simply indifferent. He thought of 
nothing and nobody but his father. His 
father mocked him, despised him, scorned 
him, but he didn’t care. He follows his father 
like a dog. At first, you know, I thought I 


could make a job of it, carry it through. And 
then I began to understand. 
‘First one little thing, then another. The 


elder Crispin was always talking, floods of 
it. He was always looking at me and smiling 
at me. After two days in the house with him 
I hated him as I hadn’t known I could hate 
any one. When he touched me I trembled 
all over. It became a kind of duel be- 
tween us. He was always talking nonsense 
about making me love him through pain— 
and his eyes never said what his mouth said. 
They were like the eyes of another person 
caught there by mistake. 

“Then one day I came into the library up- 
stairs and found him with a dog. A little 
fox-terrier. He had tied it to the leg of the 
table and was flicking it with a whip. He 
would give it a flick, then stand back and 
look at it, then give it another flick. The 
awful thing was that the dog was too fright- 
ened to howl, too terrified to know that it 
was being hurt at all. He was smiling, watch- 
ing the dog very carefully, but his eyes were 
sad and unhappy. 

“After that there were many signs. I knew 
then two things, that he was raving crazy, 
and that I was a prisoner in that house. They 
watched me night and day. I had no money. 
My only hope of escape was through David 
who was always getting word to me. Beg- 
ging me to let him help me. But I still 
had my pride, although it was nearly 
beaten. I wouldn’t yield until—until the 
night before you came, then something hap- 
pened, something he tried to do; the younger 
Crispin stopped him that time, but another 
time—well, there mightn’t be any one there. 
That settled it all. I let David know through 
you that I would go. I had to go. I couldn't 
risk another moment. I couldn’t risk an- 
other moment, I tell you.” She suddenly 
sprang up, caught at Harkness’ hands in an 
agony, crying: 

‘‘Don't stay here! Don’t stay here! They 
can find us here! We're going to be caught 
again. Oh, please come! Please! Please!” 

She was suddenly crazy with terror. Had 
he not held her with all his force she would 
have rushed off into the fog. She struggled 
in his arms. pulling and straining, crying, not 
knowing what she did. Then suddenly she 
relaxed, would have tumbled had he not held 
her, and murmuring: “I can’t any more— 
oh, I can’t any more!”’ collapsed so that he 
knew she had fainted. 





E SAT down on the stone, laying her in 

his arms as though she were his child. 
He was, himself, not strongly built, but she 
was so slight in his hold that he could not 
believe that she was a woman. He murmured 
words to her, stroked her forehead with his 
hand; she stirred, turning toward him and 
resting her head more securely on his breast. 
Then her hand moved to his cheek and lay 
against it. 

At last after a long while she raised her 
head, looked about her, stared up at him as 
though she had just awakened, turned and 
kissed him on the cheek. She murmured 
something—he could not catch her words— 
then nestled down into his arms as though 
she would sleep. 

There began for him then, sitting there, 
staring out into the unblinking fog, his hard- 
est test. As surely as never before in his life 
had he known what love truly was, so did he 
know it now. This child in her ignorance, her 
courage, her hard history, her contact with 





the worst elements in hum i nature, her 
purity, had found her way into the innermos 
recesses of his heart. He saw as he sat » 
with a strange almost divine clarity of vi oe 
both into her soul and into his own. He — 
that when she faced life again that he woul 
be the first to whom she would turn - 
knew that with one word, one look he og ii 
win her love. He knew that she had i 
never felt what love was. He knew that rm 
circumstances of this night had turned - 
toward him as she would never have a 
turned in ordinary conditions. Yes, he ae 
this too—that had they met in everyday hie 
she would never have loved him, would - 
indeed, have thought of him twice. ig 

He was not a man about whom any one 
thought twice. With the exception of his 
sisters no woman had ever loved him: this 
child, driven to terrified desperation by the 
horrors of the last weeks, had been awakened 
to full womanhood by those same horrors, anj 
he had happened to be there at the awaken. 
ing. That was all. And yet he knew that « 
honest was she and good and true that dij 
she once go to him she would stay with him, 
He saw steadily into the future. He gy 
her freedom from the madman to whom she 
was married, then her union with himsf 
His happiness and her gradual discovery of 
the kind of man that he was. Not bad—h 
no—but older, far older than herself in many 
other ways than years, tired so easily, Caring 
nothing for all the young things in life, above 
all, a man in the middle state, solitary from 
some elemental loneliness of soul. ‘ 

It is true that to-night had shown him3 
new energy of living, a new happiness, a new 
vigor, and he would perbaps after to-night 
never be the same man that he was before 
But it was not enough. No, not enough for 
this young girl just beginning life, so igno 
rant of it, so trustful of him that she would 
follow the path that he pointed out. 

And for himself! How often he had felt 
like Nejdanov in ‘‘ Virgin Soil” that “every- 
thing he had said or done during the day 
seemed to him so utterly false, such useles 
nonsense, and the thing that ought to be 
done was nowhere to be found .. . unattain 
able . . . in the depths of a bottomless pit. 

Well, of to-night that was not true. What 
he had done was useful, was well done. But 
to-morrow how would he regard it? Would 
it not seem like senseless melodrama, the 
mad Crispins, his fall from the cliff, this eter- 
nal fog? How like his history that the most 
conclusive and eternal acts of his life should 
take place in a fog! And this girl whom he 
loved so dearly, if he married her and kept her 
for himself, would not his conscience, that 
eternal tiresome conscience of his, would it 
not forever reproach him, telling him that 
he had spoilt her life, and would not he be for- 
ever watching to catch that moment when 
she would realize how dull, how old, how 
negative he was? No, he could not. . . he 
could not 


THEN there swept over him all the fire d § 
Why should he not, f 


the other impulse. 
at last, be happy? Could any man in the 
world be better to her than he would be? 
After all, he was not so old. Had he not 
known when he shared in that dance round 
the town that he could be part of life, could 
feel with the common pulse of humanity? Did 
young Dunbar know life better than he? With 
him she had lived always and yet did not love 
him. 

And then he knew with a sudden flash like 
lightning through the fog that at this moment 
when she was waking to life and was trusting 
him he could, by only a few words, lead ber 
to love Dunbar. She had always seen him it 
a commonplace, homely, familiar light, but 
he, Harkness, if he liked, could show her quite 
another light, could turn all this fresh roman 
tic impulse that was now flowing toward him 
self into another channel. . 

But why should he? Was that not simply 
sentimental idealism? Dunbar was no Inea 
of his, he had never seen him before yeste 
day, why should he give up to him the only 
real thing that his life had yet known? 

But it was not sentimental, it was m0 
false. Youth to youth. In years he was n0 
so old but in his hesitating, Quixotic, undete 
mined character there were elements of analy- 
sis, self-questioning, regret, that would make 
any human being with whom he was intimately 
related, unhappy. 

Sitting there, staring out into the fog, be 
knew the truth—that he was a man doomed 
to be alone all his days. That did not meal 
that he could not make much of his life, hav 
many friends, much good fortune—but 1 
the last intimacy he could go to no one and n0 
one could go to him. - 

He bent down and kissed her forehead She 
stirred, moved, sat up, resting back against 
him, her feet on the ground. 
(Continued on page 130) 
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There is some subtle some- 
thing about Rigaud odeurs 
that seems to Captivate and 
hold men in a strange way. 
The following odeurs are created by 
Parfumerie Rigaud, 16 Rue de laPaix, PARIS 
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(Continued from page 128) 


“Where am I?” she whispered. “Oh, 
yes.” She clung to his arm. ‘No one has 
come? We are still alone?” 

*“No,”” he answered her gently. 
has come. We are still alone.” 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

He looked at his watch. “Half past two.” 

““We have missed that train now.” 

“T don’t know. And anyway, there’s prob- 
ably another.” 

*And David?” 

“He's lost his way in the fog. He'll turn 
up at any moment.”’ He stood up and shouted 
once again: 

**Dunbar! 

No answer. 

He stood over her looking down at her as 
she sat with drooping head. She looked up 
at him. “I’m ashamed at the way I've be- 
haved,” she said. ‘Fainting and crying. 
But you needn't be afraid any more. I 
sha'n’t give in again.” 

Indeed, he seemed to see in her altogether 
a new spirit, something finer and more secure. 
She put out her hand to him. 

‘“Come and sit down on the stone again as 
we were before. It’s better for us to talk and 
then we don’t frighten ourselves with possi 
bilities. After all, we can’t do anything, can 
we, so long as this horrid fog lasts? We must 
just sit here and wait for David.” 

He sat down, put his arm around her as 
he had done before. The moment had come. 
He had only now to speak and the result was 
certain—the whole of his future life and hers. 
He knew so exactly what he would say. The 
words were forming on his lips. 

“‘Hesther, dear, I've known you so short a 
time but nevertheless I love you with all my 
heart and being. When you are rid of this 
horrible man, will you marry me? I will spend 
all my life in making you happy—” 

And she, oh without an instant’s doubt. 
would say ‘‘ Yes,” would hide in his arms and 
rest there as though secure, yes, utterly secure 
for life. But the battle was over. He would 
not begin it again. He clipped the words 
back and sat silent, one hand clenched on his 
knee. 


““No one 


Dunbar! Dunbar!” 


T WAS as though she were waiting for him 

to speak. Their silence was packea with 
anticipation. At last she said: 

““What is the matter? Is there something 
you're afraid of that you don't like to tell 
me? You needn’t mind. I’m through my 
fear.” 

“No, there’s nothing,” he answered. At 
last he said: ‘‘There is one thing I'd like to 
say to you. I suppose I've no right to speak 
of it seeing how recently I’ve known you, but 
this night has made us friends as months of 
ordinary living never would have made 
no 

“Yes, you’re right in that,’ she answered. 
He knew what she was expecting him to 
Say. 

“Well, it’s about Dunbar.” He could feel 
her hand jump in his. ‘He loves you so 
much—so terribly. He isn’t a man, I should 
think, to say very much about his feelings. 
I've only known him for an hour or two and 
he wouldn't have said anything to me if he 
hadn't Aad to. But from the little he did say 
I could see what he feels. You're in luck to 
have a man like that in love with you.” 

She took her hand out of his; then, very 
quietly but a little stiffly, answered: 

“But I’ve known him all my life, you 
know.” 

“That’s just why I’m speaking about him,” 
Harkness answered. 

“It’s rather strange to have the friend of 
your life explained to you by some one who 
has known him only for an hour or two.” 
She laughed a little angrily. 

“But that’s just why I’m speaking,”’ he 
answered. ‘‘When you've known some one 
all your life you can’t see them clearly. 
That’s why one’s own family always knows so 
little about one. You can’t see the wood for 
the trees. In the first minutes a stranger 
sees more. I don’t say that I know Dunbar 
as well as you do—I only say that I probably 
see things in him that you don’t see.” 

They had been so close to one another dur- 
ing this last hour that he felt as though he 
could see, as through clear water, deep into 
her mind 

He knew that, during those last minutes, 
she had been struggling desperately. She 
came up to him victorious and, smiling and 
putting her hand into his, said: 

‘Tell me what you think about him.” 

“Simply that he seems to me a wonderful 
fellow. He seems to you, I expect, a little dull. 
You’ve always laughed at him a bit and for 
that very reason and because he’s loved you 
for so long, he’s tongue-tied when you're 
there and shy of showing you what he really 
thinks about things. He has immense quali- 
ties of character—fidelity, honesty, devotion, 
courage, things simply beyond price, and if 


’ 


Walpole’s 


you loved him and showed him that yoy 

you'd probably see quite new things ts ‘ 
spontaneity and imagination hase ae 
had always been afraid to show 


thought that you were so much older 4 
both of us. I don’t feel that you are Pe 
you—?” she broke off. ] aes 
would say. 


paternal, 
years and years older. Not Physically 
haps so much, but in every other kind of y 
I am an old fogy, nothing else. 
of you been kind to me to-night, but in : 
morning, when ordinary life begins ay, 
you'll soon see what a stuffy old thing |». 
No, no. 
don't 
man like Dunbar. 
unselfish, devoted love in the world » 
when it comes to you it’s a crime to miss it” 


one!” she cried sharply. 


strange what seeing new qualities in some ¢, 
looking at some one from another angle, yj 
do. Try and look at him as though yo 
met him for the first time, forget that you’ 
known him always. I tell you that he's 
in a million!” 


‘“‘He’s been wonderiul to me, always. If he 
been less wonderful perhaps ; 
perhaps I'd have loved him more. But yi 
are we talking about it? Aren’t I mare 
as it is?” 


repulsion 


dropping her voice to a whisper. “He has 
been faithful to me—even during thes 
weeks.” 


close, as though he were most truly her fathe 
**Poor child!” he said. 


you—?”’ 


end of life. 
That’s my job. 
freshly. See what a fellow he is. I tell 
that’s a man!” 


“‘T was terrified about you. 
didn’t know these cliffs well 
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y you.” 


ER hand trembled in his 
“You speak,” she said, “as though 


He knew what « 


‘*My dear,” and his voice was 


eloguen: 
“T am older than both yo 


of Yo 

er 
, Wa 
OU ve b i 


rt ng I at 
Think of me as your uncle. B 
miss—oh, don’t miss!—the love of 


There’s so little of tha 


‘But you can’t force yourself to love x 


“No, you can’t force yourself, byt j: 


“Yes, he’s good,” she answered soft! 


I don't knox 


“Oh, that?” he made a little gesture 
“We must get rid of that at once 
“It won’t be very difficult,” she answered 


He put his arm round her and held bh 


** Poor child!” 

She trembled in his arms 

*“You—” she began. “You—? Do 

She could say no more. 

“T'm your friend,” he answered, “to th 

Your old avuncular frie: 
Think of your young frier 





She did not answer him, but stayed ther 














hiding her head in his coat. | 
HERE was a long silence; then, strokia i? 
her hair, he said: 14 
“‘Hesther dear, I’m going to try on fi, 
again.” He got up and putting his hand H 
trumpet-wise to his mouth, shouted throug : 
the fog: 4 al 
“Dunbar! Dunbar! Dunbar!” A 
This time there was an answer, clear a i 
definite: “Hallo! Hallo! Hallo!” & : 
turned excitedly to her. She also sprang' 4 
her feet. ‘‘He’s there! I can hear him! A 
“Dunbar! Dunbar!” rf 
The answer came more clearly: “Hal i 
Hallo! Hallo!” ; 
They continued to exchange cries. Son’ 4 
times the reply was faint. Once it seemed })4 
be lost altogether. Then suddenly it ™ \a 
close at hand. A ghostly figure was shadowe iG 
Dunbar came running. : ' 
He caught their hands in his. He wa |, 2 
breathless. He sank down on the stone 9 lil es 
side them: : : 
‘Give me a minute .. . I’mdone. Log iy 
this filthy fog .. . Where haven't I been 5 
He panted, staring up at them with wide d 1: 
tracted eyes. : y 
“Do you realize? I’ve failed. It's n04 u 
our crossing in that boat now, even if we co! : 
find it. We've missed that train. We! H 
done.” ; ¥ 
“Nonsense,” Harkness broke in. “Wt 
man, what’s happened to you? This ist } 
like you to lose your courage. Youre! 
done or anything like it. In the first pl v 
we're all together again. That’s sometit + 
in a fog like this. Besides, so long as wes ly 
together we're out of their power. a 
can’t force us, all of us, back into that hom WY 
again. So long as we're out of that hog jy 
we're safe.” F 
“Oh, are we?” said Dunbar. “Little y | 
know that man. I tell you we're not se“ fy 
Hesther’s not safe—until we're at leat By 
hundred miles away. But forgive me | % 
looked up at them both, smiling. hen j 
quite right, Harkness. I haven't any 1 y 
talk like this. But you don’t know whi! 
time I’ve had in that fog.” = ; 
“T’ve had a little bit of a time myself, * ; ™ 
> v 
Harkness. a 


went on Dun! 
I knew that 
When the 


(Continued on page 132) 


Well, in the first place,” 
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HERE is no higher standard of comfortable transportation than 
is afforded by the NEW LOCOMOBILE. Locomobile design front 
wheel brakes ave Standard equipment. Demon Strations by appointment. 
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UMMER demands that you be free from both 
objectionable hair and offensive perspiration. 


NOTE—Madame Berth? is the 
ONLY manufacturer of a 
uperfluous hair remedy who 
has specialized solely in super- 
ANuous hair treatment for 
eighteen years The merits of 
ZIP were thoroughly proven 
long before ZIP was sold to the 
public in package form ZIP 
is NOT A DEPILATORY 
itis an EPILATOR 


| ECALL last summer. 











Those offending hairs on your arms and limbs! 





Quick as a Wink 


1 can free yourself of superflu 


hair. And remember you are 

t merely removing surface hair 
su actually lift out the roots wit! 
the hairs, gently and painlessly 
in this way destroy the 
growth, The process seems almost 








iraculous, but my _ eighteet 
years of success in giving tre 
ments with ZIP and the thou 
sands of women who are now 
using it prove that ZIP is the 
scientifically correct Way to de 
stroy the growtl 
Lasting Results 
Mere surface hair removers 
have the same action as singeing 


shaving, throwing the strength 
back into the roots. With ZIP, 
however, you gently lift out the 


balay 7A 


562 FIFTH AVE. 


New York City 


MADAME BERTHE, Specialist 


Dept. 425, 562 Fifth Ave. oe 
New York City . 

I enclose herewith one dime Please send me a 

liberal sample of Ab-Scent; a sample of your 

Massage and Cleansing Cream; a sample of your 

Face Powder and “Beauty's Greatest Secret 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


Don’t subject yourself to the same handicaps 

this summer. Others on the beach will be free 

of every tiny hair, for they have learned 
the secret and the magic of ZIP. 


it again. 


leaving the skin soft and 
smooth, really gdorable. Use 
ZIP once and you will never 


‘ » ordinary depilatories 


ABSTEN 


Overcomes perspiration. AB- 








SCENT, nulated by a physi- 
cian, and absolutely harmless, 
corrects the condition of whicl 


ou yourself may be unc 





ind does not burn, itch or irritate 
It is used by 





1 and women for 
preventing unclean armpits and 
perspired feet. It is for sale at all 
i 


good stores or direct by mail. 50c. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 

Guaranteed on money-back basis 

ZIP Treatment or Free Demon- 
stration At My Salon 


Specialist 


Ent. on 46th St. 


MAIL THIS 


Those embarrassing moments when you 
wanted to look your best. Those critical glances of your friends. 


You can be one of the favorites during the 
coming warm days at the beach, at the dance, 
yes, even at your daily occupation, if you will 
take my advice now and destroy your objection- 
able hair before the heat of summer strengthens 
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started I called to you to come back, but you 
didn’t hear me, of course. I was an idiot to 
let you start out at all. 

“* And then, when it came to myself climbing 
them I wasn’t very successful. I was nearly 
over the edge fifty times at least. But at last 
when I did get to the top the ridiculous thing 
was that I started off in the wrong direction. 
There I was, only five minutes from the cot- 
tage and the pony and Hesther. I know the 
place like my own hand and yet I went in the 
wrong direction. 

“*God knows where I got to. I was nearly 
over into the sea twice at least. I kept calling 
your names, but the only thing I heard in 
answer was that beastly bell. I never went 
very far, I imagine, because when I heard your 
voice at last, Harkness, I was quite close to it. 
But just think of it! Every other contingency 
in the world I'd considered except just this 
one! It simply never entered my head.” 

““Well, now,” said Harkness, “‘let’s face 
the facts. It’s too late for that train. Is there 
any other that we can catch?” 

“There’s one at six, but I don’t see our- 
selves hanging about here for another three 
hours, nor, if the fog doesn’t lift, can Hesther 
get down into that little cove. [I’m not espe- 
cially anxious to try it myself, as a matter of 
fact.” 

“No, nor!,”’ said Harkness, smiling. **Then 
we count the boat out. There aren't many 
other things we can do. We can take the 
pony and follow him. He'll lead us straight 
back to Treliss to whatever stables he came 
from—a little too close to the Crispin family, 
I fancy. Secondly, we can wait here until 
the fog clears; that may be in three minutes’ 
time, it may be to-morrow. You both know 
more about these sea-fogs down here than I 
do, but, from the look of it, it’s solid till 
Christmas.” 

“A heat fog this time of year,” said Dun- 
bar, “within three miles of the sea can last 
for twenty-four hours or longer—not as thick 
as this, though—this is one of the thickest 
I’ve ever seen.” 

“Well, then,”’ continued Harkness, “‘it isn't 
much good to wait until it clears. The only 
thing remaining for us is to walk off some- 
where. The question is, where? Is there any 
garage within a mile of two or any friend with 
a car? It isn't three o'clock yet. We still 
have time.” 

“Yes,” said Dunbar, “there is. I’ve had it 
in my mind all along as an alternative. In- 
deed, it was the first thing of all that I thought 
of. Three miles or so from here there's a 
village, Cranach. The rector of Cranach is 
a sporting old man called Banting. During 
the last week or two we've made friends. 
He's sixty or so, a bachelor, and he’s got a 
car. Not much of a car, but still it’s some- 
thing. I believe if we go and appeal to him— 
we'll have to wake him up, of course—he'll 
help us. I know that he disapproves strongly 
of the Crispins. I thought of him before, as I 
say, but I didn’t want to involve him in a 
row with Crispin. However. now, as _hings 
have gone, it’s got to be. I can think of no 
other alternative.” 

“Good,” said Harkness. “That settles it 
Our only remaining difficulty is to find our 
way there through this fog.” 

“T can start straight,”’ said Dunbar. “Left 
from the cottage and then straight ahead. 
Soon we ought to leave the downs and strike 
some trees. After that it’s across the fields 
I don’t think that I can miss it.” 

“What about the pony?”’ asked Hesther 

“We'll have to leave him. He must be 
there for Jabez in the morning, or Jabez will 
have to pay for both the pony and the 
cart.” 


HEY started off The character of the 

fog seemed now slightly to have changed 
It was certainly thicker in some places than 
in others. Here it was an impenetrable wall, 
but there it seemed to be only a gauze cover- 
ing hanging before a multitude of changing 
scenes and persons. Now it was a multitude 
of armed men advancing and you could be sure 
that you heard the clang of shield on shield 
and a thousand muffled steps Now it was 
horses wheeling, their manes tossing, their 
tails flying, now secret furtive figures that 
moved and peered, stopped. bending forward 
and listening, then moved on again. 

\ll the world was stirring. A breeze ran 
along the ground rustling the short thin 
grass. Sea-gulls were circling the mist, cry 
ing. A ship at sea was sounding its horn. Fig- 
ures seemed to press inonev ery side. 

They linked arms as they went, stumbling 
over the tussocks at every step. It was 
strange how the sudden vanishing of the cot- 
tage left them forlorn. It had been their one 
sure substantial hold on life. They were in 
their own world while they could touch those 
ruined stones but now they walked the air. 

Nevertheless Dunbar walked forward con- 
fidently. He thought that he recognized this 


landmark and that. ‘Now we veer a hj: 
the left,” he said. “We should heal 
moor in another step.” mt 

They walked forward. Suddenly Hest 
pulled back, crying, “Look out! Look on 
Another instant and they would have wall 
forward into space. The mist had trie 
up into thinning spirals as though to ‘ 
them what they had escaped: they could jue 
see the sharp black line of the cliff, Fy ;. 
beneath them the sea purred like a cat 

They stopped where they were, as thoy 
suddenly fixed like images into the wall it 
tog. 

Dunbar whispered: ‘That's awfyl. \ 
other moment . * It was Hesther m 
pulled them together again. “Let's 4, 
sharp about,” she said, “and walk straigh 
front of us. At least we escape the sea.” _ 

They turned as she said and walked i, 
ward, but in the minds of all of them th 
was the same thought. Some one was 5] 
ing with them, some one like an evil willo'4} 
wisp was leading them now here, now the, 
\lmost they could see his red poll gleam 
through the fog and could hear his sly 
voice like music up and down the scale oj ¢ 
mist. 





ar, jay 


of th 









HEY were, three of them, utterly yor 

with the events of the night. They yer 
beginning to walk somnambulistically, Hy} 
ness found in himself now a strange kip 
intimacy with the Fog. 

‘es, spell it with a capital letter, T 
Fog. The FoG. Some emanation of } 
self, rolling out of him, friendly and also} 
tile. He and Crispin were of the fog toget} 
They had both created it, and as they 
the good and the evil of the fog so was 
Life, shapeless, rolling hither and thi 
but having in its elements Good and Ey] 
eternal friendship and eternal enmity 


Every part of his body was aching. Hislef 


were so weary that they dragged with h 
protesting: his eyes were forever closing, } 
head nodding. He stumbled as he walk 
and at his side, step with step in time, 
fog accompanied him, a mountainous gr 
swathed giant 

He was talking, words were forever pow 
ing from him, words mixed with fog so th 
they were damp and thick before ever th 
were free. “‘In life there are not, you kn 
enough moments of clear understanding. 5 
tween nations, between individuals, the 
moments are too often confused by win 
that, blowing from nowhere in_particul 
ruffle the clear water where peace of mind a 
love of soul for soul are reflected. \ 
the waters are clear. Let us look down.” 





for 


—_ 





Yes, he had read that somewhere. Inone 
Galleon’s books, perhaps. No matter 
meant nothing. ‘A fine sentiment. What 
means . Well, no matter. Don't } 
smell roses? Roses out here on the mo 
If it wasn’t for the fog you'd smell them 
ever so many. And so he tore the ‘Orv 
into shreds. Little scraps flying in the airlh 
goose feathers. What a pity! Such a be 
tiful thing . " 

“Hold up,” cried Dunbar. “‘ You're ast 
Harkness. You'll have us all down.” | 

He pulled together with a start and op 
ing his eyes wide and staring about hims 
only the disgusting fog. 

“This fog is too much of a good thing.) 
you think so? I guess we could blow ital 
if we all tried hard enough? You think An 
icans always say ‘I guess,’ don’t you? ! 
English books always make them. But 
you believe it. We only do it to please " 
English. They like it. It  satishes ® 
vanity.” 

He seemed to be climbing an enom 
endless staircase. He mounted another * 
two, and suddenly was wide awake. 

“What nonsense I'm talking! I'v 
half asleep. This fog gets into your bra 
He felt Hesther’s arm within his. He pt 
her hand encouragingly. “It’s all ne 
Hesther. We'll be out of this soon. Ju 
other minute or two.” : 

“By Jove. you're right,” Dunbar ( 
“Those are trees.” al 

And they were. A whole row of 0 
Crusoe was not more glad to see footpnl! 
the sand than were those three td se ™ 
trees. “Now I know where we are! De 
cried triumphantly. ** Here’s the bride ” 
here's the lane. What luck to have fount 

The trees seemed to step forward and g 
them, each one tall and dignified, welcom 
them to a happier country. They ee 
road and had no longer the turf beneath" 
feet. The fog here was truly thinner ®" 
very dimly they could see the mark ol 
hedge like a clothes-line in mid air. . 

They moved now much more rapiey 
in their hearts was an intense, an ease 
The fog thinned until it was a wall oS 
Nothing was distinct, but it was @™ 

Continued on pase 134 















Miss Zita Moulton wearing a 
Bergdorf-Goodman dinner wrap. 
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virgin camels hair cloth. 
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LOWERLIKE grace and slender- 
ness are the gifts of this exquisite, 
hand-knitted elastic Corset. Its 
plastron—of rose brocade—at back 


helps achieve the cherished flat silhouette. 
Other non-lacing, and back-lacing, styles 
at stores which feature quality Corsets. 


LILY OF FRANCE CORSET CO., 


The Lily 


1115 Broadway, New York 


of France is the beautiful 


corset worn by beautiful 
women to make them 


more beautiful 
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(Concluded from page 92) 


young Princeton man tells me that he learned 
all he knows about Chaucer from association 
with a well-read ballet-woman. 

It is these college boys, by the way, who 
make most of the troubles of the chorus. 
Escaping from the groves of Academe for a 
week-end in Broadway, these scholars create 
considerable havoc among the helpless houris. 
All afire with enthusiasm for Beauty and its 
esthetic consequences, they communicate their 
incandescence to the little sisters of the revues 
and musical comedies. 

The result is that Romance becomes over- 
estimated, hearts are well-nigh broken, and 
the horrid eyes of misery peer through the 
lavender mists. Divorce treads on the heels 
of rapid marriage. The bride is fined by Mr. 
Ziegfeld for being absent from the show for 
two nights, while the groom licks his wounds 
in the shadows of another stage alley. The 
producers inform me that one sex-stirring 
sophomore who has nice hair and eighty 
dollars can wreak more damage upon a 
ballet than a score of torpid millionaires. 
The influence of the millionaire on the chorus, 
they say, is but casual nowadays, signifying 
naught but occasional nourishment, a gift or 
two, and languor. 


R. PAGE, the biographer of the ‘‘Follies,” 
i permitted me the other day to look at 
his archives. In Mr. Ziegfeld’s files are 
recorded many details, physical and other- 
wise, of all his so-called singers and dancers. 
Where they come from, and why, is set down 
in these little annals. They come, like the 
wind, from all directions—from convents, 
finishing schools, cigar counters, telephone 
switchboards, luncheon-rooms, from villages 
and metropolises, prairies and mountain-tops, 
from the demagogic precincts of vanity and 
ambition, and from unhappy homes. One is 
from Petrograd, another is from Pine Bluff, 
Oklahoma. Some of them have been the 
victims of local beauty contests, and having 
been decorated for their dimples and other 
charms, aspire naturally to show themselves 
to the world. 

Others, more shrewd, know that the chorus 
isa route to moving-picture wealth and renown. 
Still others regard the stage as a shop-window 
wherein they may advertise themselves as 
material for matrimony. I am led by the un- 
sentimental Mr. Page to believe that most of 
them after a brief period of “‘raffishness and 
rutilance’’ as Compton MacKenzie has said, 
would like to settle down. They prefer to 
marry an interesting though impecunious 
automobile salesman than a rich and retired 
business man. More girls from the Follies 
are in love with and married to lowly artizans 
and mechanics than with and to luxurious 
brokers and financiers. 


PORTRAIT 


WITH RED HAIR 


Hugh 


(Continued from page 132) 


tangible reality. They could kick pebbles 
with their feet, could hear sheep moving on 
the farther side of the hedge. 

“This is better,” said Dunbar. ‘“‘ We'll get 
out of this yet. Cranach is only a mile or so 
from here. I know this lane well. And the 
fog’s going to lift at last.” 

Even as he spoke it swept up, thick and 
gray, deeper than before. The trees disap- 
peared, the hedges. They had once more to 
grope for one another’s hands and walk 
ciose. 

Harkness could feel from the way that 
Hesther leaned against him and the drag of 
her feet that she was near the end of her en- 
durance. She said nothing. Only walked 
on and on. 

They were now all silent. They must have 
walked, it seemed to them, for miles. An end- 
less walk that had no beginning and no end. 
\nd then Harkness was strangely aware— 
how, he never knew—that Dunbar and Hes- 
ther were drawing closer together. 

He felt that new relation that he had in a 
way created beginning to grow between them. 
She drew away from Harkness ever so slightly. 
Then suddenly he knew that Dunbar had 
put his arm around her and was holding her 
up. She was so weary that she did not know 
what she was doing—but for that quiet, reso- 
lute, determined boy it must have been a mo- 
ment of great triumph, the first time in their 
two lives that she had in any way surrendered 
to him or allowed him to care for her. Hark- 
ness was once more alone. 


Hammond’s 


Walpole’s 
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Article 


It may or it may not interest you to knox 
that there are three or four types of chon, 
girl. In the Ziegfeld seraglio shapeliness ay; 
other sexly rhythms are the prime essential 
to membership. Mr. Ziegfeld scrutinizes th, 
legs of his candidates more closely than }, 
does their medulla oblongata. He Prefer 
them Beautiful and Dumb. A lady may be 
chill and emotionless, but if she possesses th, 
felicitous hues and contours she stands - 
chance to be admitted. Mr. Ziezfeld, q this 
man, insists upon a reticence of the flesh, X; 
woman in a Ziegfeld show can scale more thar 
140 pounds. His favorites are anywher. 
from 112 to 115 on the hoof, but in the tale. 
cases he will compromise on a maximum ¢) 
140. One of the prettiest girls in “f; 
Boots” weighed in the other night at 142 anf 
she was forbidden by Mr. Ziegfeld’s ukase t, 
exhibit herself thereafter in that fastidioy: 
drama. ‘‘If you're fat you're fired” js one of 
the laws that are thundered from the Ziegfe); 
Sinai. a 

At the Shubert Winter Garden and kindre 
cathedrals more physical latitude is permitted 
Quantity in some of the Broadway carnalia i; 
as much to be desired as quality. It 
announced from the Ziegfeld headquarter 
that the Winter Garden girls average twenty 
pounds heavier than do those at the Ney 
Amsterdam; which is, as you choose to take 
it, a knock or a boost. 1 


‘THE girls in Irving Berlin’s Music Bor 
plays are just girls, modestly and com. 
petently doing their bit to bedizen a salloy 
metropolis. Few swains in motor cars clo; 
the parking spaces adjacent to their stag 
door. They are pretty and unafraid ani 
also they are prudent. The females of th 
Greenwich Village Follies are snaky an 
bacchantic, like the fresco in the Oper 
Comique, and they forbid suppers an 
familiarity outside of their own odd set. 
The English women of the Tiller ballets ar 
the Charlot Revue are of still a different specie: 
Whereas the American chorus girl regards he: 
art as merely a means to one end or another 
the British coryphee is concerned only abou 
her dancing. Wholesome, comely, discipline 


by chaperones, and thoroughly businesslik¢ 


in her wanton gestures, she wafts her prett 
legs about, mechanical, poetic, and in unix 
with the motions of her sisters. All are a cor 
tribution to the brilliancy of American night 
life. . . . The chorus girls last, the dancing 
masters tell me, for two years and then the 
vanish to the hearthstone of Brooklyn and t! 
Bronx, or to stellar rdles at the Casino or th 
Winter Garden. Meanwhile they are as hap; 
as any gay ephemera, a little fly, as it wer 
and operating consequentially to prove th 
the rainbow is not altogether a mirage. 


OF A MAN 


Novel 


They walked and walked and _ walke 
They did not know where they were walkin 
but in their minds they were sure it ¥ 
straight to Cranach. 

Suddenly, after, as it seemed, hours 
silence in a dead world, Dunbar cried: 

“We're there. Oh, thank God! We! 
there. This is the rectory wall.” 

A wall was before them and an open gil 
They walked through the gate, only dim 
seen, stumbled where the lawn suddenly ™ 
from the gravel, then forward again, down‘ 
to the gravel again. The door was open 

Like somnambulists they walked forwar 
The door closed behind them. Like 3 
nambulists suddenly awakened they “ 
lights, a dim hall where flags waved. 

For Harkness there was something fami! 
—quite close to him the chatter-chatter 0. 
clock, like a coughing dog. Familiar? i 
stared. ” 

Some one was standing, looking at ™ 
and smiling. 

With sudden agony in his voice, as 4 ™ 
cries in a horrible dream, Harkness shoute’ 

“Out, Dunbar! Back! Back! Run! 
your life!” 

But it was too late. ; 

That voice of exquisite melody gre 
them: ’ 

“T had no idea that of your own free ™ 
you would return. My son only a quartet 
an hour ago departed in search of you. we 
come you back.” ; 

(To be concluded in the July issue) 
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0*>C O N N O R 


Famed for Fashionable Footwear Since 1903 + 


Premter Introduction 
of the new, exclusive 


O-G POPPY SANDAL! 








The reigning footwear fashion 
for Summer in America...con- 
ceived and initially presented by 
O’Connor & Goldberg. § Ina 
variety of styles...all white kid, 
white kid with black or tan trim 
... all patent leather or patent 
leather with white kid trim. 


$1 3-50 and $14.50 


Orders by mail carefully attended 


G O L D B E R G 


+ Ten O-G Stores for Alen and Women in Chicago 
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Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


+ ~. 
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For your Draperies, 
Furniture, Walls— 
and wherever silky 
fabrics are used. 


7 
W omen, now and then, are surprised to learn that this rich, luxu- 
tiously silky, decorative fabric is also noted for its economy — its 


durability and permanent colors. 


Not in June - nor in July, nor in any month will bright sunlight injure 
KAPOCK;; for it is just as sunfast as it is tubfast. 


Again, KAPOCK'’S double width permits of splitting, which is another 
reason why it has proved so exceptionally economical for the past ten 


(10) years, 
Send 10c in cash for Neu Drapery 


KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. J. Philadelphia, 


Beware of imitations, 


KAPOCK has its name on selvage 
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CO. 1924 AK 
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Not alone for the unmatchable 


CHARACTER 
ss beauty of the cases are AKLAR 
IN Compacts to be desired, for 
COMPACTS through years of use women of 


discrimination have come to 
appreciate the smooth, velvety 
ERTAIN products texture—the natural shades— 
there are -products of the charming fragrance of our 


. . : . sowder and rouge. 
pride in quality—which vile ai 
i AKLAR Compacts—in many different 


bear indelibly the stamp styles—and AKLAR Refills—in all 
of distinction. On com- sizes—may be had at the better class 
of stores. 


pacts of just such a char- 


acter you will find the ADOLPH KLAR 


name of Adolph Klar. S East 19th Street New York City 


































Le JADE 


The Precious Perfume 


Inspired by the Orient 
Created by Genius 
Acclaimed by Paris 

Given its ultimate appreciation 

by the favor of America 


| 


H Holding the mystery of jade in its color, 
H it reveals the secret of charm in its 
ie 

A fragrance. 


Sourd DIMOU 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 





A sonnet in fragrance— the most luxurious 
| perfume in the world. 

Even Le Jade, with all its new and fra- 

grant charm, does not displace Flowers 

4 of Love in the affections of the beautiful 


made it their own. 





women who have 


iis 
\8\ Fleurs d’Amour and Le Jade are obtainable in all 
| the most desirable toilet preparations. Extrait, 
Eau de Toilette, Savon, Poudre, Sachet, etc. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs—Paris 


25 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 





“Fashions in Fragrance,” Roger 
& Gallet’s new guide to Parisian 
Toilette Specialties, mailed on 
request 
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Perugia models 
imported by 


i. BILLER 








Left and right—two models in a 
combination of lisard and suéde 
which come in a variety of colors. 








Black patent-leather or tan lizard 
with a 
buckle. 


Black patcnt-leather banded with 
gold kid with painted Mah- 
Jongg motifs in the triangles 


combined with tan hid, 
painted flower on the 


HOW TO TRAVEL SMARTLY 


(Concluded from page 01) 
LUGGAGE 
Q, The best arrangement for the woman who has a large wardrobe 
is as follows: 


q, For Costumes 
made 


-L trunk such as is shown on page sixty- 
one, without drawers and designed to carry only dresses, 
wraps, costumes, as both sides are devoted to hangers for garments. 
Q For LiInGeRtE—A trunk consisting drawers 
to hold all the flat, foldable articles 
el cetera. This serves as a bureau, 
short stays in the hotel. 

@ For Hats—.Al hat trunk such as is shown on page sixty- 
This is the which is the most practical way 
to carry a large number of hats, pinned to the tapes. 

@ For Suors—Either a separate and stocking trunk, if 
the number is large, or they may be packed in the hat trunk shown 
on page sixty-one, which may be ordered with a separate tray 
for that purpose. 


entirely of 
lingerie, blouses, stockings, 


instead of unpacking, for 


one. Vuitton cage, 


shoe 


The 
page sixty-one are made of horschide bound in antiqued 
East Indian buffalo and lined throughout 
with leather tooled in —veritable 


two trunks from Crouch and Fitzgerald shown on 


rawhide 


gold 


chests. 


treasure 


Left—black patent-icather, 
red lizard triangles. Right 
—black  patent-leather 
verdigris lizard heel and 
front section. Only pum ps 
and slippers are 









worn. 


— 








ALL THE WORLD RETURNS TO PARIS 


(Concluded from page 79) 


that this Chinese game comes to us at 4 
moment when the vogue of Chinese masked 
balls has already passed from Paris. It would 
have been possible to reconstruct the gam 
in a hall with living dominoes; that would 
have been very amusing. But, no, the Chines 
costume for masked balls has become [0 


harmonious vocabulary of the game ineludes 
the names of flowers, of the seasons, and of 
the four winds. 

It is very poetic al, and if one does not forget 
the ferocious Dragons and the Bamboos of the 
Chinese executioners, one will readily under- 
stand that the game is not lacking in symbolic 


sense. But for how long will one continue to | common; the present craze demands the Esy?- 
play Chinese dominoes? The vogue of collec- _ tian costume. The present craze, influence? 

fn 
tive amusements is very ephemeral. It is by Mlle. Cécile Sorel, Tut-ankh-Amet 


Maurice Rostand, is well under way. * 
ready, for the Parisian grand season, @ serie 
of Egyptian Balls is announced and 1s being 
prepared for. 

While awaiting this “ Grand Season,” the 
artistic season is beginning, the season which 
particularly interests me and of wh rich I I shall 
speak in my next letter ERTE 


not yet ten years since parties were formed 
round the tea-table or after dinner, in order 
to “do a puzzle,” and sedate men and young 
girls, leaning over the tables, strove to 
assemble the little odd pieces cut out in wood 
in such a manner as to reconstitute a picture. 
From this game one has advanced, through 
bridge. to Chinese Mah-Jongg. It is a pity 
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“Mum 


all day 
bath” 


not only 
odor, but all body odors. “ 
is so effective 
dainty 

sanitary 
all stores. 


2sc “Mum” 


Powder Perft 


$1.25 worth 
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is the word! 


“\[um” Prevents 


all body odors 


What a comfort!—to preserve 
after-the- 


ee 


that fresh, 
feeling of daintiness! 
“Mum,” 
prevents 
and so 
women use it 


pad. 25c and 5oc 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to introduce to you two other 
toilet essentials we make this Special Offer: 
* Amoray” Tale—the 
ume whose fragrance lasts all 
av; and 75c E-vans’s Depilatory Outhit— 


> 25¢ 


/ 


the quick, safe way of removing hair. 
Or we will 


for $1 postpaid. 


send you the items separately. Please 
give dealer’s name and address. 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1108 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 
body, 


or any part, can 
be reduced without 
dieting by dissolving 
the fat through per- 


HE entire 


spiration. 


In dark and 
colored 
duces 
thighs an 





Send waist and 
: hip measurement 
Reducing Corset 


Bandeau, in cream 
tubber, reduces 


colored 






Chin 


and shaping the 
ankles. 

Send ankle meas- 
urement. Per 
Pair . . $7.00 
Extra high $9.CO 
For sanitary 
reasons 
these gar- 


Bust Reducing 
Bandeau 
$5.00 


and money refunded. 


Send for my illustrated booklet 


Jeanne E. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia 


Mary Krammerer 
221 South Ilth Se. 


Washington 
Gibson Co., Inc. 


. Chicago— San Francisco 
uck & Rayner Adele Millar 


26 South State St. 177 Post St. 


Reducing Corset 
cream 
rubber, re- 
abdomen, hips, 
waist- 
Hoe. . « « « S028 


the bust. Send bust 
measurement. 
~ ae $5.00 


Neck and Chin 
Reducer $3.50 


Reducer $2.50 


Anklets, for reducing 








ments cannot be returned 


917 G Street N. W. 























Beauty Born Anew 





N these newest creations of the 





Utility Mesh Bags! 

The new Whiting & Davis 
Tapestry Mesh Bag 
Silk lined and with 

Vanity Mirror | 


ever useful Whiting & Davis | 


Behold, fine spun silver mesh 


| silk lining—vanity mirror—a bag 


so roomy you can live in it. 





Gleaming gold mesh 
proud possession for every happy 


social hour. 





\nd the breath-taking beauty of 
Mesh Bay, a 


lored 


hand wrought creation of col 


the new Tapestry 


enamel mesh. Match your mesh 
bag to your favorite color—it is 
available in all the fashionable 
shades. 

Mark that wedding, graduation or 
anniversary with a memorable gift ik, Se Se och ee, 
a Whiting & Davis Utility 


Mesh Bag. 





At all jewelers and Jewelry depart- 


ments. 


thle Nia 
EMIRATE 


WHITING & DAviIs COMPANY 
Plainville (Norfolk County) Mass. 
In Canada, Sherbrooke, Que. 


Made in America 


Preferred by American Women 


Gifts That last” 


MESH = 
WHITING pauls CO) 


Whiting avis 
Mesh Bags 


In the Better Grades. Made of the Famous Whiting'Soldered Mesh | 
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Youth, Grace and 
Comfort 

are assured the woman who wears 

Featherbone Girdle No. 4070 


Light in weight, yet sufficient- 
ly boned, of a —— fabric 
and excellent elastic webbing 
and designed to give long 
straight lines; it is ideal for 
warm weather occasions. 


Ask for it by name in your 
local dry goods store 


In case you are unable to find it we will send you 
one on receipt of $2 00 and your waist measure 


Even sizes 22 to 32 





For your new suit 


In made- to-order garments 
request “Warren's” Girdelin 
for the belt in your suit or 
when replacing a flimsy belt 
in a ready-to-wear suit use 
this dependable belting. It 
assures the straight, smooth 
line so necessary in the new 
severely tailored models. 


It comes plain or with Featherbone 
supports and is made in a variety of 
widths, including the very narrow now 
so popular. 

On sale at all'‘notion Counters 





“Warren’s” belt length of Girdelin 
finished with hooks and eyes. 


Alar ven Jeulhertone Ca 


General Offices and Factories 
Three Oaks, Michigan 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco Toronto 
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ETTERS of ap- 
probation are 
constantly reaching 
us from the kind of 
woman whose ver- 
dict is particularly 
gratifying and valu- 
able. 


A dollar purchase 
of ‘‘Le Triomphe 
French Miniature” 
will convince you. 


A lady writes us: 





“All my friends like my perfume. It is so 
different from any other and so distinct- 
ively smart. I really think that “Le Tri 
omphe” is suggestive of a choice refine- 
ment, only detected in the woman who 
possesses the quintessence of good taste.” 


Le Ti riomphe 








CQ 
= 
o 
OD, 


Miniature 





Atall good stores 
De Luxe flacons 
up to $10.00 





Another lady writes us: 


“Le Triomphe Poudre de Gueldy is fine—literally, 
for its remarkable fine texture gives my complexion 
such a lovely soft smoothness. And I just love the | 
White Elephants and the small Tortoises on the box. | 
They are truly symbolic of good fortune for they bring | 
the Good Fortune of Good Looks.” 














Besides Le Triomphe 
Poudre de Gueldy 
you can also obtain 
Talcum. Powder and 
Toilet Water in this 
same exquisite odeur, 
Packed and Sealed 
| in Paris 
Face Powder 
$1.25 
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MOLYNEUX 





A motor coat of beaver-colored duvetyne ts trimmed 


with leather of the same color. 
k of crépe. 


over a matching froe 


This coat is worn 
A midnight blue 


coat of rep has collar and cuffs of all white skunk. 


The bands run 


through 


the skunk are of rep. 


PARIS DINES AL FRESCO AS FAR 


AS IT CAN 


van 


Campen 


Stewart’s 


MOTOR 


Article 


(Continued from page 85) 


and the eighteen-hole golf-course is a great 
attraction. One golfs well, dines well and 
sleeps well at Aubergenville, which is not as 
yet favored by the mob and is, therefore, all 
the more delightful. 

Interesting is ‘‘ Borne Cent- -quatre, ” about a 
hundred kilometers from Paris, on the road to 
Deauville. This is more or less a house of 
mystery and was formerly a favorite resort 
of Edouard VIL. of gallant memory. Mo- 
torists from Paris find this hotel-restaurant a 
convenient stopping-place, and since there are 
many little din:ng-rooms it is possible to be 
as exclusive—or as secluded—as one likes. 

Encore plus loin is Saulieu, on the road to 
Dijon, where dinners fit for kings and princes 
are set before any ordinary traveler who will 
pay the price. The chef, Monsieur Picard, was 
formerly cook to the ex-Kaiser, and after 
receiving both the iron cross and the croix-de- 
guerre during the war, devotes himself now 
to rendering, by his divine cookery, more sup- 
port ible these troublous times of peace. Fit 
for the high gods are the dinners served at 
Saulieu so they say, and the wines the rarest 
in the world. 


VERYONE who has visited Normandy 
knows the Inn of William the Conqueror 
at Dives-sur-Mer, where the valiant Duke 
rested before sailing to decorate England with 
the Norman yoke. The small gateway in the 
rather blank stone street wall gives on to a de- 
lightfully flowery sunny garden crowded with 
all the quaint old-time charm of Normandy. 
The sloping red-tiled Norman gables sag 
picturesquely and are broken by little dormer 
windows and balconies where flowers run riot. 
\ flower-hung outside gallery leads to charm- 
ing chambres where one may pass the night 
or remain indefinitely. The old-time kitchen 
is a joy and the cooking is wonderful. The 
carefully locked rooms on the lower floor con- 
tain some wonderful old furniture, with some, 
also, which is lamentably cheap and modern. 
In sunny weather the garden is crowded with 
luncheon parties from Deauville or other coast 
resorts. At tea-timeit isthe same. At dinner- 
time itis the same. There is no other garden 
like it in France. 
Perched on the cliff-edge between Trouville 
and Honfleur is the little restaurant of St. 


Simon, where one lunches or dines in a little 


kiosk overlooking the sea, while the tide 


creeps lazily in and out and the fishing-boats [ 


sail out from the harbor of Honfleur, or beat 
their way home at twilight. The Jangouste 
and the homard @ l'americain served at this 
coast restaurant are most excellent. 

Nearer home and much more modest is 
the little Chien gui Fume in the old rue dela 
Paroisse, Versailles. This is not an open-ait 
restaurant. Instead, the floors are strewn 
with sawdust in true café style, and the tiny 
stairway leading to the upper floor is as steep 
and much narrower than Jacob’s ladder. The 
cooking is wonderful; such juicy steaks. An 
the wines are very good. 

One eats well everywhere in France, not a 
little restaurant in the country but in it may 
be had a perfect omelette or some other simple 
dish_ well-cooked, with good bread, g¢ 
cheese, and good wine. Overtaken by 4 
heavy shower once while exploring in a little 
boat the upper reaches of the Seine, we took 
refuge in what was evidently a_ fisherman's 
café—a tiny place with furnishings of the 
rudest description. And the proprietor him 
self cooked and served us with an omelette aut 
fines herbes and potato soufflé with red wine 
‘of an old vintage, cheese, and café filtré such 
as one finds none better in the best restat- 
rants of Paris. And Suzette the goat wandered 
about the place, in and out of the little kitchen 
and about the tables, sniffing at everything 
and finally laying her head affectionately and 
appreciatively on my loaf; and certainly one 
would never meet Suzette in Paris. 


ND in Paris the season gy" dull. 
Visitors to the city, profiting by the e 
change, crowd the hotels and shops, ordering 
heavily for months in advance. Parisians, 
on the contrary, only make the necessaly 
purchases, awaiting the stabilization of the 
franc. 5 
Lady Ribblesdale and her daughter, Miss 
Alice Astor, are among those engaged in Pans 
shopping. Lady Ribblesdale wears a vey 
becoming straight cloak of thin black cloth 
trimmed with bands of very fluffy badger, am 
a small brown hat trimmed with black rib 
bons. Miss Astor's face is half hidden by 4 
(Concluded on page 140) 
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FROCK FASHIONS 


for 


STOUT WOMEN 


A brilliant array of advance 


Summer Frocks 
every importan 
every occasion. 
created in slenc 


OUTERWEAR 


which includes 
t mode. For 
Each style re- 
lerizing effect. 


UNDERWEAR 


FURS MILLINERY SHOES 


If unable to visit any of our stores, 
write to Dept. K2 for new Style Book 


fane Bryant 


26 W. 39th St., 21 W. 


Hanover Place, nr. 


CHICAGO 
Washington cor. Wabash 


38th St., New York 
Fulton St., B’klyn 


DETROIT 
1452 Farmer St, 

































































































How a demure 
little wren of a 
girl was changed 
almost overnight 
into an attractive 
Bird-of-Paradise 
woman—how she 
who had been 
neglected by her 
young men ac- 
quaintances sud- 
denly became a 
center of attrac- 
tion, and within 
a few weeks the 
radiant bride of the 
man she had loved 
in vain for years— 
this is the theme of 
a letter received 
today. Hundreds 
of other letters just 
as wonderful have 
come to us volun- 
tarily from readers 
ot our new, revolu- 
tionary book deal- 
ing not with sex, 
but with psychol- 

ogy. ‘Fascinating 
Womanhood” shows 
now any woman 
who understands 
certain peculiz arities 
about man’s psy- 

chology can attract 
and win the love of 
practically any man 
she ch ooses. 
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Just 10c in stamps with your 
name and address on the 


of this page will bring 


this little book to you, post- 


in plain wrapper. 


Knowledge is Power. Send 


ime today. 


LOGY PRESS 


Dept. 9 E., 117 S. 14th St., St. Louis 










In Fuly. 








E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Beginning in Fuly—a NEW SERIES | 
OF STORIES 4y E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
“Madame and Her Twelve Virgins” 


EFORE the Great War, Madame and her Virgins 

were the sensation of Paris. The war broke them 
up but before they disbanded each left a signed confession 
with Madame with the understanding that when she 
wished, Madame might send for each member and from 
each demand a service in order that the confession might 
be redeemed. 


O, in time, they are summoned. From the ends of 
the earth they come—one, a beggar; one, a noble- 
man; one, a famous singer, and so on; for to each, 
fortune has dealt a different hand. And in curious and 


exciting ways they redeem their confessions. 


FASCINATING idea .. . and _ stories that, 

individually, match the main idea. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim has never written more adroitly of crime and 
mystery, with strange revelations of character and 
surprising twists of plot. 


Starting in HARPER’S BAZAR 
. . ON SALE Fune 30th 


This is 





THE ARMAND 
GUARANTEE 


your assurance of trustworthy 
merchandise: 





“Wherever purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 
please ‘you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned.” 


much more the 
price might be 
—Armand 


Cold Cream 
Fewder 






couldn't possibly be better! Once 


on—this powder stays. 


That is 


because of the bit of cold cream. 
You will find its fragrance delight- 
ful, its texture softer and finer than 
any powder you ever used. In 
White, Pink, Creme, Brunette, Tint 
Natural—always $1.00 a box. 





ARMAND—Des Moines 


Address in Canada 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas 


, Ontario 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-‘The - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


































exquisite. 


Booklet Sent 
Upon Request 





Patent leather, Tan Russia, 


Grey Kid and White Kid 


The San Toy 


a dainty Bench made 
sandal, with lines 





Exclusive 
Short Vamp 


Footwear 


We Fit the Narrow Heel 
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Every gown in her trousseau 
is protected by 
suitable Kleinert’s Dress Shields 


HERE is no time when you so appreciate 

the cleverness of Kleinert’s designers as 
when you choose Dress Shields for a trous- 
seau, a wardrobe for a trip abroad, or a supply 
of frocks for going-away-to-school. Here are 
costumes for every occasion, from the morn- 
ing gallop to the evening’s theatre party or 
dance —and Kleinert’s have planned dress 
shields suitable for every one of them! 





| 
ae 
You sew a Regular shape shield in a good- 
looking tailored frock of cloth, a dainty Crescent 
in an afternoon gown, an Opera shape in a 
diftner gown with the large flap inside and the 
tiny flap in the sleeve, and you think to your- 
self what a comfort it is to know that even if Me 
you gain pounds and pounds and grow really i ‘| 
stout, there will still be Kleinerts High Point i 


shape to keep your frocks fresh. 

And then you come to a dress with no 
sleeves at all and the merest excuse for 
shoulder straps! But it’s no matter, Kleinert’s 
have the prettiest strapless-camisoles of satin 
or net, with body shields already in place. 





As for frocks with wide armholes, or those 
that are made without linings, there’s the 
Kleinert’s Dress Shield Guimpe of sheer net 
with stitched in shields. 





Dresses protected by Kleinert’s Dress Shields 
are sure to last longer and to keep that air of 
newness and freshness which is the mark of 
perfect grooming. Do be careful to ask for 
Kleinert’s—the protection is guaranteed. 


Well equipped notion counters everywhere can 
show you these dainty, washable Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields. The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
485 Fifth Ave., New York, cor. 41st Street— 


opposite the Library. 
REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 


Makers of: 


SHIRLASTIC RIBBON—HOUSEHOLD APRONS 


XY BABY PANTS—DRESS PROTECTORS—RUBBER SHEETING Gr 
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PARIS DINES AL 


HARPER’ S BAZAR 


FRESCO AS Fap 


AS IT CAN MOTOR 


vail 


Cam pen 


Stewart's 
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MAX ROBERT 


Ottoman silk in yellowish tan 
ts trimmed with bands of 
self fabric and has a large 
collar of gazelle. Ottoman ts 
unusually smart for wraps. 


small close black cloche above a bright green 
blouse, and her tailored frock is black also. 

The Comtesse Schoenborn wears a very 
light grége wool cloak trimmed with badger 
from which the dark hairs seem to have been 
removed, with a small cloche of grége felt. 
This idea of removing the dark hairs in gen- 
erally light furs is quite new. 

The Princesse Vlora, also shopping recently 
in Paris, has ordered a number of pretty frocks 
from Berthe—simple little creations of gay 
printed crépe under unlined topcoats of 
bright colored velours de laine such as Berthe 
is making for all her clients this season. 
These cloaks are very simple in shape, straight 
but ample, with small collars, simple sleeves 
and pockets, and they are made in very bright 
green, bright red, vivid cornflower blue, yel- 
low or gay plaids, as well as in black; and the 
ensemble—the bright cloak over the printed 
crépe frock—is charming. 

For Mrs. Frederic Havemeyer, Berthe has 


made a similar ensemble in black and white ° 


printed crépe trimmed with black alpaca, un- 
der a straight alpaca cloak. Paquin places a 
réséda green wool cloak over a frock of plain 
black satin; and ensembles such as these are 
exceedingly smart this season. 

The sleeveless condition of many of these 
summer frocks renders some covering for the 
arms necessary, so the protecting cloak is 
worn; but for the very warm days the cloak 
for the printed crépe frock is of unlined 
mousseline in black, dark blue, or some plain 
color, weighted usually with fur at the hem: 
and these transparent cloaks, veiling the 
bright crépe, are charming. 

At the races very many thin cloaks of satin 
are worn, usually collared with some summer 
fur. The Comtesse de St. Croix wore recently 
a black satin tailleur trimmed with inser- 
tions of plaited satin, the coat extending to 
the knee over the short skirt. With this frock 
was worn one of the new hats of very brightly 
glazed or lacquered coarse black straw, simply 
trimmed with a band and bow of black gros- 
grain ribbon. 

In shape this hat, like several others seen 
during the last few days, was a cloche; but 
one very striking model in this brilliant black 
straw worn yesterday at the races. was a tur- 
ban—the upturned brim fitting the head 
closely and banded with dull black ribbon. 


THE Princesse de Faucigny-Lucinge, now 
in mourning, wears a Paquin cloak of dull 
black wool fabric trimmed with very tightly 
curled Persian lamb. This is one of Paquin’s 
smartest cloaks and, in black satin trimmed 
with putois or ermine, has been much worn 


at the races—where black, by the Way, st 
appears to be smarter than colors, =~" 

Mrs. James Corrigan, who occasional 
stops her London entertainments long es 
to order pretty clothes in Paris, wore 9 
recently a sleeveless Molyneux frock of plaite 
white mousseline with a strap girdle 
mousseline low about the hips and a ye 
straight flounce of “dipped” white ostrich, 
On another occasion she wore a black satin 
frock with heavy fringes of black and whit. 
mottled ostrich and a cluster of pink roses 9 
the left hip. 

Paris has entertained many English visitor: 
of late, not to mention the debonair Prince 4: 
Galles, who stopped for a day only on his way 
to Biarritz. Lady Cunard has given man 
big dinner parties at the Ritz, where one ne 
also Lord and Lady Abdy, Lady Millicen: 
Hawes, Viscountess Maidstone, Lady Alex 
andra Curzon, the Hon. Reginald H. Wynn, 
and his American bride, who was Miss Mi 
Perkins of Virginia, and many other equall 
well-known people. , 

The young Queen Marie of Serbia was ak: 
recently in Paris on a shopping tour. [| e 
countered her one day chez Drécoll, frocke 
simply and inconspicuously in gray, accon 
panied by the Princess Heléne of Greece: by: 
the Queen of Roumania, on her brief official 
visit, had little time for shopping. 

And there are many lovely frocks to be had 
now in the grandes maisons. Molyneuy 
shows us in his new collection a new silhouett: 
of most intriguing simplicity. The little loos 
smock blouse of white crépe embroidered with 
rhinestones is delightful and a similar model 
of black satin—the little smock blouse em 
broidered sparingly with steel paillettes—js 
no less pretty, while a model of silver cloth 
with a silver bolero-blouse falling loose over 
a fitted hip girdle edged with crystal an 
rhinestone embroidery above a very full silver 
skirt is charming. Molyneux has invented a) 
ideal summer traveling costume, a smart one 
piece frock of thin jersey under an unline 
jersey coat, of which he shows several versions 
all very fetching and generally desirable 
And he continues to show scarfs of dripping 
ostrich, in all colors—sumptuous scarfs, beau 
tiful in color, which are most effective with 
light evening frocks. 

New felt hats have less trimming than ever 
judging from a number worn recently at the 
Ritz. These hats, black, are not bound with 
ribbon on the brim-edge, even, being trimmed 
simply with a strap of felt which is tied in 
a small stiff bow on the right side-back. The 
brims of these hats roll up slightly in frdnt 
and on the left side, and droop on the right, 
under the bow. 
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DOUCET 


Yellow skunk fur and light shell 
buttons exactly match this sports or 
travel coat of yellow wool cheviot. 
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How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which 





is natura!ly devoid of lustre to 
look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary sham- 
poo. You must use a shampoo 
that is different—a shampoo that 
will add real beauty to your hair— 
GOLDEN GLINT Shampoo. 
This shampoo will make your 
hair look so much prettier, so 
much more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In 
addition to the clean freshness 
any good shampoo gives, it offers 
something unusual, something 
new, something more than a 
promise. This ““something”’ is a 
secret you'll discover with your 
first Golden Glint Shampoo. 25c 
a package at toilet counters or 
direct. * * * J. W. Kos Co., 632 
Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 
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The Insignia | a Be) we Good Taste ry = 


June ! 











“O month, when they who 
love must love and wed.’’ 
—Jackson 





ND when they marry, you want your 
gift to express a friendship that 
= never ends. You will not be satisfied with 
a one that is lost in a host of similar gifts. 


i In the Schmidt Collection are rare and 
Ni unique things that have been gathered 
: from every land. Here you will find 
the unusual gifts you are looking for— 
gifts that bear the insignia of good taste. 
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FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 
Importers of old and modern silver, Sheffield 
plate, old and modern glass, garnitures 
and fine porcelains. 
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Curl Lashes 
Don’t Smear Them 


Lashes are Nature’s **Picture- frame’ for 
the eye. Treat them as Nature intended. 
CURL THEM THE NEWEST WAY— 
without grease or coloring! 


KURLA SH 


(NOTA COSMETIC) 


is like a miniature curling iron for eye lashes which, 
without heat, requires but a gentle pressure for a 
Minute or so to give a sweeping, lasting curl to the 
lash. Quick, Sensible, Simple! 
Kurlash is inexpensive and lasts a lifetime. Once 
Possessed, there is nothing more to buy — nothing to 
use up”’. It’s a dainty, boudoir accessory — finished 
in white enamel and luxuriously boxed. 


SEND NO MONEY! 
Write for KURLASH today and pay the mailman $3 
Plus postage, on arrival, Or, sent postpaid, if you 
remit $3 at once. Your satisfaction is assured. Kur- 
lash can be returned if it fails to please. 


THE StickeL Company, 1nc., Dept. H 
80 CoTTAGE STREET Rocuester, N. Y. 














The Effective, Comfortable 


wt \ Lingerie 
r OS upporteur 


eA that effect of 
dainty refinement 


yet so neces- 
| | 
sary with the sheer 
biouse or gown. 


In Gold, Gold siitaen 


and Sterling Silver. 
AT 
THE LARGER 


DEPARTMEN] 


STORES 





B. A. BALLOU & Co. Inc.’ "ee 
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HER © 


Line of Beauty 


—was her winsomeness for four centu- 
ries on the stage. 

Her line of beauty as produced by 
Atkinson (of London and Paris) is for 
a gentlewoman’s toilette, and if it be ex- 
pensive it is only because no expense 
has been spared in materials or artistry 
-—and beauty demands nothing less. 

Atkinson is the Royal Perfumer of 
England—with 124 years of experience. 

He presents Columbine as the bou- 
quet odor of FRESHNEss—and one that 
lingers for days but never stales. 

This odor permeates the whole line. 
The famous Bath Salts afford one a lux- 
ury of delight. If you use them you will 
never want to bathe without them. 

The Soap is made for Guest, Bath and 
Toilet; so pure, so hard, so finely “milled” 
that it outwears any ordinary soap. 
Ask your shop to get Columbine for you. 


If you want the SPECIAL SET 
send 25c to the American Distributors 


R. E. McCAFFERTY & SONS 
9th Suite, 31 Union Square, New York 
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Special Set, 25c 
A dollar’s 
worth of 
Perfume 
Soap 
Bath Salts 
Powder 
NOT on sale—by mail only—25c¢ 






















ps Face Powder 
$252 10 Shades 
Llectric for evening 





Sachet Env. 
_ 55¢ ea. 
Sitk Corsage 

$1235 ea 
Bottles ™ 
$422 up Bath Dusting water 
Powder Softener 
$300 $159 


3 


ea. 


Toilet 80¢ 
Bath $\25 








Bath Sa/ts 
Crystals 12 oz. $222 
Sib.7in $725 doz Cubes $225 




















Four 150 h.p. and one 300 h.p. 
G-E Squirrel-cage Motors driv- 
ing two-stage high-duty pumps 
supplying Great Falls, Montana. 








The new 
oaken bucket 


This monogram, 
which you see upon 
electric motors, gen- 
erators, fans and 
lamps, is the symbol 
of a nation-wide 
organization for the 
service of every 
community which 
wants to make elec- 
tricity do more and 
better work—the 
General Electric 
Company. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


“I wish to do some- 
thing both great and 
useful for Paris,” said 
Napoleon to an ad- 
visor. “Give it water,” 
was the reply. 


No longer do city 
homes depend on 
wells or nearby riv- 
ers. The old oaken 
bucket is replaced by 
electrically driven 
pumps. In Minne- 
apolis, for instance, 
a General Electric 
motor of 1800 horse 
power drives pumps 
which supply 30,000,- 
000 gallons a day. 














Baron de 


Meyer's 


HARPER’S BAZa4p 
WHAT EVERY SMART FRENCHY 
WOMAN KNOWS 


Article 


(Continued from page 56) 


every detail, and works as hard as the fitter 
to achieve the best possible result. No woman, 
unable to spare both time and trouble, has ever 
a chance of achieving real success with her 
dressmaker. 

Mrs.O—You do surprise me, for I im- 
agined once the model was selected the dress- 
maker did the rest. In fact, I intended leav- 
ing you a standing order, asking you to dupli- 
cate practically everything you make for the 
Baronne. You could send out the clothes 
three or four times a year, for I am able to 
spend just as much as she can. 

Vendeuse—But, Madame, it isn’t a matter 
of money only. Money doesn’t buy thought, 
experience, and especially taste. The Ba- 
ronne has all these gifts to a supreme degree. 
She devotes at least one hour every day to 
her dressmaker. unless she is in Biarritz or in 
Cannes, and even then we are constantly in 
touch with her. 

Mrs.O.—I met her on the Riviera; her 
villa in Cannes is enchanting 

Vendeuse—So IT am told. However, she can 
not keep away from Paris for more than a 
month at atime. She is devoted to creative 
fashion artists, and is the lifelong friend of all 
her fitters. Always courteous, always con 
siderate, she is idolized—consequently gets 
more attention than most other clients. 

Vrs. O—How clever of her to have 
achieved such a favored position! 

Vendeuse—The natural result of her hu- 
man ways and her perfect manners. She is 
a great lady. Many women consider that 
because they pay, there is no necessity of 
being civil. A very vulgar point of view. If 
such women only realized how much more 
they can get out of us by being charming! 

Mrs. O.—Tell me, does Madame de Florés 
design most of her clothes? She always 
seems to sponsor to-morrow’s fashions, yet 
she never seems eccentric 

Vendeuse—No well-dressed woman nowa- 
days is eccentric. That is quite out of date. 
How could she be considered well dressed if 
she were? No, Madame de Florés nearly al- 
ways keeps to the model and it is hardly ever 
altered for her. After a model has been given 
its final form by a great and experienced de- 
signer, she considers it would be ill advised 
to change it. 

Mrs. O.—How intensely interesting. I am 
beginning to think my trip to England is a 
mistake. Would it be wiser to remain in 
Paris? Tell me how many fittings would you 
need? How many fittings has the Baronne? 

Vendeuse—Any number! However, I 
could never expect you to give me as much of 
your time as she does. For Madame de 
Florés occasionally spends entire afternoons 
in the salon d’essayage, and often returns a 
gown three or four times after she has worn it, 
when small imperfections have to be corrected. 
Every detail has to be perfect. She works 
very hard, but she gets what she wants. 

Mrs. O.—Are all her clothes made in this 
establishment? 

Vendeuse—Possibly not all, but most of 
them, for it is difficult to have an individual 
genre when one wears clothes from many dif- 
ferent houses. However, she goes to most of 
the leading maisons de couture, and enjoys see- 
ing all and everything. She thus forms an 
opinion of what is good and bad. 

Mrs.O.—Does she order quantities of 
clothes—dozens of gowns at one time? 

Vendeuse—Certainly not! Every single 
gown is carefully considered. Madame de 
Florés comes and inspects the new collec- 
tions, makes a note on the models she might 
consider, tries them on. makes more notes, 
and, after having given the matter several 
days’ careful consideration, makes her com- 
mande. She orders about ten to fifteen gowns 
every three or four months, according to ex- 
isting conditions and plans. 

Mrs. O.—Don’t you call that a great deal? 
Why, that’s about sixty gowns a year. 

Vendeuse—Quite so! But we have a great 
many clients who order a great deal more. 
These may not be specially well-dressed wo- 
men. Their deficiencies, however, are made 
up by quantity. 

Mrs. O.—But what on earth can one do 
with so many clothes? 

Vendeuse—This is a problem which has 
often puzzled me. The Baronne, I know, 
gives hers away. She never wears any gown 
from one season to another, excepting per 
haps some costly evening dress, wearable 
only on rare occasions. Even favorite models, 
apparently destined to be worn forever, are 
discarded, so their owner is not tempted to 
appear in them again. To be known as the 
“best-dressed woman in Paris”’ carries obli 
gations, and to be always up to the mark is 
an exacting problem. 


Wrs.O.—A problem I would gladly at 
tempt to solve, for can anything be more thr 
ing for a woman than to appear in a Testay 
rant or ballroom and cause a sensation be 
cause of her marvelous clothes? 

Vendeuse—But surely this mu 
to you constantly. Madame! 

Mrs. O—How you do flatter me! 


Vendeuse—Not at all. Maybe your ep. 
gance is not quite the kind fashionable in 
Paris just now, but one sees at a glance hoy 
smart you must be in America. New York 
style is excellent, not mentioning Salt Lake 
City, and though we consider our own : 
quite good, it possibly is no better, 


St happey 


style 


Mrs.O.—You French vendeuses certainly 
know how to talk and_ twist things most 
charmingly. Salt Lake City is all right, hy: 
I am in Paris now, and want Paris style. | 
am anxious to acquire French chic, ~ 

Vendeuse—To do so, Madame, you must 
to start with, cultivate leisure. Secondly, yo, 
must take incessant trouble with your clothes 
and thirdly, your thoughts must be constantly 
concentrated on your appearance. These are 
the primary factors in the life of a real-dp. 
gante. Your eyes, furthermore, must be kept 
open wide when you meet a_ well-dressed 
woman. You should always adopt yours 
all that looks well on others. These are fup, 
damental factors, and the key-note of good 
dressing. After this, and only then, come 
money. Forgive me for speaking frankly, 
but direct questions call for a straightfor. 
ward answer. 

Mrs. O.—Oh, how depressing —and is there 
ever any chance of my _ becoming chic? 
Shall I postpone my trip to England, and give 
you some fittings? How long should I have to 
stay in Paris. for I should like my order to 
be as carefully carried out as for one of your 
Parisian clients? 

Vendeuse—The Baronne’s orders are hardly 
ever delivered in less than a month, for she 
demands careful finish in all its minutest de- 
tails, perfect fit. She never permits her or- 
ders to be hurried. Besides, she requires 
time to combine the varied details which 
complete her ensembles, such as hats, shoes, 
hose, gloves, bags, for every ensemble has its 
bag harmonizing. Then there are dozens of 
corresponding scarfs to be selected, and any 
number of articles considered chic which 
complete her costume. Nothing is left to 
chance, and especially no details must be de- 
cided on in a hurry. 

The Assistant—Madame Vera—la Baronne 
de Florés—vous demande. 

Vendeuse—She is late. 
three-thirty. 

Mrs. O.—Certainly, but please tell her | 
am here and would be delighted to see her. 

Baronne—{At the door| Is that you, Mrs 
Ogden? So glad you followed my advice and 
placed yourself in Vera’s hands. 

Mrs. O.—Come right in, Baronne. I am 
all dressed. 

Baronne |Enters. She is a tall, slim woman 
wearing her auburn hair short. It is slightly 
touched with gray. She is beautiful, attractive, 
und has very arresting and individual featur 
She wears a steel gray and navy small patternes 
crépe gown, a long plain beige Vicuna coil 
lined with the same gray and blue materia! 
and a hat of navy felt, high in crown, bw 
properly indented and knocked about. He 
shoes, gloves, and bag are of beige suéde, th 
latter mounted with “‘écaille blonde” ani 
finished off by a square monogram in diamoné 
A string of big gray pearls with a sappmr 
clasp is worn high up around the throat. 5 
is chic, the embodiment of grace and charm|- 
I hope Vera is taking proper care ol ye 
My fitter must be told to look after you qu! 
specially, for the success of any gown depenés 
primarily on the fitter. 

Mrs. O.—You are very kind, indeed. 0 
I realize I shall have to abandon my trp! 
London for the present. I shall go over later 
in time for Ascot. 

Baronne—You mustn’t dream of leavitt 
Paris just now. Any number of events 4 
coming off almost at once! For instance, yo" 
must attend the féte costume at the Cigale, 
organized by the Comte de Beaumont, whic! 
will be unique. I am planning a most inter 
esting costume designed by Erte. 
hush! It’s a secret. 

Mrs. O.—But I am not asked! 

Baronne—Oh! I shall arrange it, and 
help you with the costume—you must be 
my entrée. 

Mrs. O.—How delightful! 

, but 

Baronne—Excuse me for leaving you, ™* 
I am terribly late for my fitting. 1” 
detained at the Charpentier Gallery. Jacques 
Emile Blanche, the famous painter, held his 

Continued on page 144) 
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| Polish hair! | 
olish your hair! | 
Give your hair the lovely sheen needs technical knowledge. The 
and gloss of perfect grooming by only satisfactory way is to buy 
daily use of the right brush. The from a specialist. For twenty a 
y a brush is the chief tool in the years Ogilvie Sisters have been 
thrill er cultivation of hair beauty and it importing their own especially 
estay iC should have the care a good tool designed brushes to supplement 
big Gray Hair Banished a he right brusl the work of their three famous 
A ° » choose the right brush one tonics. 
<n in fifteen minutes 
NECTO RAPID, Notox, is spe- —— ; = The Oily Scalp: 
cifically guaranteed to color THE TONIC FOR 
and pares naturally gray, Oll Y H AIR iki 
. faded or streaked hair to its origi- y AIR, < - - 6 
: tk aad shade in 15 minutes; and not gent, nourishing, cleans- Their first conversation 
. mn ilone ead “0 brings 5 ick all ing. 
€ how the natural brilliancy without in- me 
York jury to the texture. The tint is 8 02. $2.00 betrayed the fact that 
Lak both natural and pepmanes on | ou 
ake ct Rapid, Notox, has made E : * Js 
= voweible the Are of Hair Tint- The Dry Scalp she was not fastidious 
a ing.” Women of refinement and | THE TONIC FOR 
ion It in preference to sit other | | DRY HAIR. nourish- 
tainly h ir colorings. It will neither rub ing, cleansing. — . 
Most oe nor be affected in any way by | 8 oz. $2.00 I a dista nce she had 
it, but sunlight, gos ON = w wees | 
Pp Russid Turkish baths, nor by | : v , . si " vee = 
le. | Soemebent wanton or any other } The Tired Scalp: appeared unusually 
hair treatments. THE SPECIAL . . a lk: " B 
In New York, it is used in the ul- REMEDY (for falling neat, immaculate. ut 
must, race Poe s B hairdressing salons hair), stim af ating, : 
y, You of the Hotels Waldorf-Astoria, eins da upon their first face-to-face 
othes Pennsylvania, ag ped ( ae a ya ee f 
, dore, and in the Knickerbocker. 5 0Z. 32.0 ,e > dic rere ‘ 
tantly Inecto Ray ic 7 Notox. is com- Miss Clara Ogilvie meet Ing he discov e red that 
wunded q isth hades, rom raven 
se are Tack to golden blonde. Noa map tay 16 under | | —— Have You her teeth were not clean. 
al de Sp ee ee ; Ogilvie Sisters have a cleansing and health-giviny : * 
> kept | without question. - ; Oily went tonic for every type of scalp. Check your condition And he soon lost interest. 
ressed| Thousands of women apply it, tor the sake of wi A, a Hi: ir? and send for their free booklet, ‘‘ Beautiful Hair by 
urself lesen ica Fee nt ee en Lene 2d ry , Common Sense Methods."’ Expert, personal advice 
e fun- Any woman not fully satisfied with the appear ? free. Dept. ro. S b > people evlook 
good paeg her hair anes be in herself to write for oo ma ny I eo} e overloo 
L our Beauty Analysis Chart. P 
oak SEND NO MONEY At all leading New York department stores and also at this one matter of fastid- 
ankly. Sr a . | : as 
” Merely ask us to send you full particular | - . & ‘ 
htfor: alout Inecto Rapid, Notox, and uur Beasts || Hahne’s Frederick & Nelson iousness. And do so in 
Analysis Chart. Newark Seattle - f a 
i = — og, Frederick Loeser & Co. . Py ° Halle Bros. spite oO the fact that in 
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4 en fig Any cod — oon gp oie | J Hair, Scalp and Henna Specialists 
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im Avoid Being A Floorwalker ai 2s 

left to statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 


© 
t be de- lation, ete., required by the Act of Congress of | by g 
August 24, 1912, of Harper's Bazar, published usin 
monthly at New York, N. . for April 
aronne 1, 1924. State of New York, County of New 
York, ss.: Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
her at peared Eugene Forker, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 





Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. 
is pe gg ee of ail oe At last our chemists have 
anc a » following is, t the st Ss e . . ° 
her 1  {nowledge and beliet, & true statement. of the t discovered a polishing in- 
her. ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the on the Infant’s Gums 


Mrs qrewation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for gredient that really cleans 
4 ie date shown in the above caption, required by . Teeth come easi l y- : d 
without scratching the 


ice and the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
He Sleeps. - You Sleep. enamel—a difficult problem 


443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
finally solved. 





reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names 
I am and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 








International Magazine Company, 119 West 
40th St.. New York, N. Y.; Editor, H. B. Sell 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y 
Editor, Mrs. Clara P. Wilson, 119 West 40th St., 
New York N. Y Business Manager, Eugene 
Forker, 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: (If the publication is‘ 
owned by an individual his name and address, or 
ifowned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if the 
publication is owned by a corporation the name 
of the corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock should 
be given.) International Magazine Company, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Star Hold- 
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Geo J. WALLAU, Inc., 6, Cliff St. New-York, N.Y. You will notice the im- 
U. S. & Porto-Rico, Distributors. | provement even in the first 
| few days. And you knozw 
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oper rn Sigel care Corporation Trust Co. of | 
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apphirr | Riverside Dr., New "York, N. Y., Sole Stock- So the makers of Lister- 
rp holder). 3. That the known __ bondholders, ° c . : 
eo 2 mortgagees, and other security holders owning or ine, the sate ant isept 1c, ha ve 
arm.|— — 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
f yo ouds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If © y , ale ‘ , 
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Their Comfort Is 
Secret—and Ours 


4 7 >MART, graceful, dainty! 


Your 





A 3-strap mode show- 
ing how comfort can 
be masked by style— 
when Johansen does it 
with his Feeture Arch. 


~ 





On Fifth Avenue at 
i2nd Street, 40°» of the 
women are wearing 
oxfords, says a late 
style survey. This Feet- 
ure-Arch oxford offers 
wonderful comfort 

and smart style 

comes in Patent Leath- 


er and Glove Kid. 


| a | 


, aor 
RIGID 

Foot-pains, leg-pains, 
discomfort in Sales 
excessive foot mois- 
ture warn you that 
your arch needs sup- 
port. Feeture-Arch 
shoes support your 
arch firmly, yet they 
are completely 


+ 
iw a VJ 
FLEXIBLE 
so your foot never feels 
bound up’’—so you 
have full freedom for 
every bone and muscle 
with every step. You 


need both rigidity and 
flexibility—and Feet 
ure-Arch shoes give 
oth 








tS 


wsree> their comfort feature. 
That comfort is your secret. Our 
secret because the Feeture Arch, 
both rigid and flexible with every 
step, is exclusive with Johansen. 

With every step you enjoy that 
wonderful comfort that only 
comes with a healthy foot—firm- 
ly supported at the arch, yet free 
to flex naturally 

Another thing! Feeture Arch 
Shoes never slip at the heel— they 
hold your heel, gently but firmly. 
The Feeture-Fit Heel, never slip- 
ping, never gaping, adds still 
more comfort and style. Write for 





JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO., St. Louis 


Look for ( 





Everyone admires their 
style, but never suspects 





name of nearest dealer and free | 
booklet —"*Comfort Plus Style!” 


| 
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OHANSEN 


FEETURE ARCH SHOES 


WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 
‘They Have Made Fashion Comfortable 





fr. ear tee 







ohansens 


Siete trade mark 


St b.c 29:0 3° 











WHAT EVERY 


HARPER’S BAgy R 


SMART FRENCH 


WOMAN KNOWS 


de 


Baron 


Meyer's 


Article 


(Continued from page 142) 


private view this afternoon, and everybody 
who is any one in Paris was present. Blanche 
is perhaps the greatest portrait painter living, 
and his exhibition is like a gallery of all the 
most famous people in the world. I promised 
him to take you to his studio, for he nas seen 
you at the Opera and is longing to paint you. 


Mrs. O.—Does he really?) How wonderful! 
Baroune—So you see you must not run 
away, just as I mean to make Paris pleasant 
for you. But I must not keep the fitter wait- 
ing any longer. Madame Jeanne might get 
caervée and my gown would suffer. But do 
come to my house presently, at about six, 
for a cup of tea—you know my address, 150 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, don't you? 


Mrs. O.—Of course, I know. I shall be 


there punctually. 


Baronne—That’s splendid. Au revoir! 

Scene II. Later in the day—at 150 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Mrs. Ogden 
is ushered into the Baronne de Florés’ boudoir. 
It has cream-colored Louis XV. bo/series de 
l’époque and cream satin panels, hand painted 
in a design of birds and flowers treated in 
a Louis XV. chinoiserie style. The comfort- 
ably upholstered furniture is covered by a 
mellowed cream satin, but most of the chairs 
and a few canapés are covered by the finest 
pelit point needlework, also blended flowers 
on a light ground. 

There is an Aubusson carpet, and ochered 
lace curtains over the windows overlooking 
the avenue. Flowers are charmingly ar- 
ranged in Sévres vases. On a crystal and 
Vermeil tea-table 1s placed a tea-set of a 
molern, perfectly plain golden porcelain. 
It is unusual and Je dernier cri from Delvaux. 

Madame de Florés herself is seated on one 
of the cream satin sofas, among lovely cushions 
of lace. She is a picture in a robe d'interieur 
from Callot. Rose-colored crépe de Chine 
trousers are covered by flounces of old point 
d'Alencon lace, over which is worn an indoor 
coat of gold tissue embroidered in green, rose, 
and violet flowers. It is decorated with gold 
lace and bands of jeweled embroideries. Her 
“decorative” pearls strung with emerald 
beads come from Chanel, and her heelless 
slippers of embroidered satin from Chéruit. 

She rises as Mrs. Ogden enters and holds 
out a fawn-colored gloved hand to her visitor. 
The Baronne always wears gloves, at home as 
well as out of doors. 

Baronne—I am delighted you have come. 
I felt lonely. Besides, I am quite anxious 
to know what you have ordered. 

Vrs. O—How kind of 
interest! 


you to take an 

Baronne—Any woman unable to take an 
interest in clothes misses one of the great 
joys of life. There are, possibly, more serious 
matters, but one more absorbing. 

Mrs. O.—I am beginning to realize this. 
Pretty clothes have always been my hobby, 
but I never knew good dressing could, as in 
your case, become an art, and need of serious 


study. You have opened up infinite pos- 
sibilities. 

Baronne—I am glad of it. They will 
afford you much satisfaction. We French 


women have always been leaders of fashion, 
we have created, where others have followed. 
Every period has had its standards of ele 
gance, which, at the time, seemed unsur- 
passable and exquisite. I am asserting this in 
spite of old photographs and paintings, which 
seem to render such statements doubtful. 
Vrs. O.—But don’t you think our own 
fashions, those of to-day, far more lovely 
than those sponsored by our mothers? 
Baronne—Qui lo sad? To-day’s fashions 
certainly seem more beautiful to us, and more 
artistic than those of ten, thirty, or sixty 
yearsago. But arethey? In their day these 
were considered lovely, however much they 
may now impress us as absurd. Won't 
ours in turn appear grotesque in fifty years 
from now? The human eye adapts itself to 
the vagaries of fashion, especially when great 
artists have shown us how delightfully pix 
turesque some of these absurdities can he 
Remember the horrors depicting our grand 
mothers in hoops and pantalettes, as com- 
pared to the exquisite portraits, dating from 
about the same period, and done by Winter- 
halter, or later, by Alfred Stevens. Per- 
sonally, I adore Ja mode, so have no merit in 
adapting my eye at a moment's notice. 
Mrs. O—Because you, 
interpret it to perfection. 
chic! 


Baronne, always 
Oh, to be really 
But what does chic actually consist of? 

Baronne—The meaning of this little word 
varies every season. At present it is applied 
to a sort of rather slouchy, careless, though 
very recherché attire, which. through contrast 
with a neat and distinguished personality, 
produces a novel aspect. 


Mrs. O.—Oh! do tell me more about this. 

Baronne—Such quite 
though difficult to explain. are even m 
difficult to acquire. But undoubtedly studied 
carelessness is at present the most deo 
lind of chic to cultivate. Supremely smart, 
too, though dared by very few. is to be under. 
dressed on all occasions. — Underdressed Pie 
expression I have coined myself, so 
to overdressed. 


Intangible nuances 


4s a Contrast 


Mrs. O.—This is getting to be even more 
bewildering than the rest. 
Baronne—Nor is it merely wearing the 
latest styles, or having the prettiest gown in 
the room, which matters. What does matter 
is to be in perfect harmony with one’s sy. 
roundings, and always suitably dressed for 
all occasions. For instance, beware of setting 
out on an unsettled day in an ensemble only 
suitable to sunny weather, and finding that 
after having attended a matinée, for instance 
the sky has clouded over and it rains, Djs. 
appear at once, let no one see you in your 
flowered chiffon finery, for you might be 
remembered as unsuitably dressed—a worse 
crime even than being seen in an ugly gown 

Mrs. O.—How true—and it’s just what 
happened to me last week, when I went to 
tea at the Ritz. Well, better not talk about 
it! 

Baronne—To dress well in the daytime j 
infinitely more difficult than being smart jn 
the evening. Much imagination, even fan- 
tasy, is permissible at night, while imagina- 
tive day clothes are often dangerous beyond 
belief Before going out, in one’s dressing. 





room one sees a perfect picture reflected in 


one’s mirror, while in the street a sudden 
of wind may transform so much perfec 
into a comic figure at a moment's notice 

Mrs. O.—A thing which, of course, could 
never happen to you. 





Baronne—Anyway, elaborate garden-party 
clothes are a thing of the past. Nowadays, 
to appear overdressed seems such a /aux pas 
that women frequently go to the other ex 
treme—they dress simply. In vain 
dressmakers and modistes show elaborate 
gowns and dressy feathered hats—no really 
elegant French woman buys them. 


Mrs. O.—But then, who does? 


too 


Baronne—Tourists, and provincial ladies 
of all countries, including France. Personally 
1 don't possess what might be termed a rich- 
looking gown. I haven't had a velvet dress 
for years. And as to brocade, why—i should 
at once be classed among the dowagers if 
1 appeared dressed in a gorgeous brocaded 
material. 

Mrs. O.—Oh! and I've ordered such a 
splendid looking gown at— Id better not tel 
you where. You'd scold me! 

Baronne—1 wouldn't dare, for you know 
best what is suitable for Salt Lake City. How 
can J know? In fact, what I advocate may 
be out of keeping with American surroundings 
and my individual Paris style not. suitable 
for transplantation. In a brocaded gown 
you may be considered the best-dressed wo- 
man of us two in Salt Lake City. But « 
talked of Paris, and of how we do dress here. 
I admit I am too much imbued with out 
French ideas of dressing not to think th 
superior to American standards, but you must 
forgive me being so stupidly local and 9 
prejudiced. 

Mrs. O.—How can you talk like this? Yeu, 
a leader of fashion in Paris, the most wonder- 
fully dressed woman in the world! Pleas 
tell me some more about your own clothes; 
was so stupid of me to interrupt you 

Baronne—What shall I tell you? 

Mrs. O.—Tell me of your new clothes, @ 
thrilling subject. 

Baronne—Well, 1 hav« 
elaborately embroidered, but except these, 
most of my gowns are of plain crépe, of Ged 
gette, crepella, or chiffon. Fulgurante, 2 
entirely new kind of satin, is beginning to % 
tolerated for smart occasions. For alte: 
noon parties such plain gowns are made set 
viceable by harmonizing coats, elaborately 
embroidered and mostly trimmed with [uf 
even for summer. Added details on plait 
gowns are sufficient to’ make them suitable! 
elaborate occasions. Such as, for instant 
a beautiful scarf, or a specially bushy bunc? 
of aigrettes, or additional strings of Pel” 
and diamonds pinned into ones hat. -*) 


some long blo 1S€S, 


brown frieze coat, the one you liked og lar 
in Cannes, worn with an Apache. ble ict 
a slouch hat, and tan shoes, is suitable” 


golf. while w.th a smart écharpe trom _ 
peat se ap shoes 
with jewels and buckled patent leather sh 
it becomes a suitable outfit for a te 
at the Ritz. 
Vrs. O.—And what do you 


advocate fot 
f 
evening wear? led page 14 
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Beauly in Summer lime 


our worst: She burns our skin, freckles it, blackens 


nes, y dong glorious summer season gets into one’s blood. 
m . - . . . < o. . . Li 
died One is active all day long, and on exhibition all and dries it or makes it shine or peel, and what not. 
Re eens i But you can steal a march on her and frustrate her 
7 day long,—under brilliant sun-light, under crystal : : : 
nart “ mean little tricks, by little ways of your own, and 
der- 7 7 f, ° . . ‘ 
- skies. And we do wish so much to look our best, to Madame Helena Rubinstein, the internationally 
$ an , 
trast be in harmony with Nature at her best. But Nature known Beauty Specialiste, offers you the following 
herself is jealous and does her worst to make us look preparations to do it with: 
nore 
To cleanse, keep soft and fresh, heal and stubborn freckles, Valaze Beautifying Skinfood Strong ($2.00) removes the oiliness and shine and gives that 

the massage the skin, and to prevent its dry- ($1.50), or Valaze Freckle Cream, ($1.50). desirable mat appearance. 

nin ing and wrinkling: . 
itter Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream, ($1.00) embodies all For lines around the eyes and forehead Brilliant rouges, of the Crushed Rose 
sur- the qualities a perfect cream should possess, and serves and fading complexion: Leaves type 

for more purposes than any other single cream. tion- Valaze Anthosoros, a Grecian, anti-wrinkle cream, in compact form, containing a high percentage of Valaz: 
ting ally, for cleansing only, Valaze Cleansing Cream, for thin, wrinkled faces and necks, ($1.75). Also Pasteurized Face Cream, prevent drying of the skin. 
only ($.75) Valaze Eau Verte, ($3.00), to awaken the skin’s action cling and do not crumble. In the unequalled tints of 
ro . ; and restore tension of tissues, and Valaze Skin-toning Raspberry, Geranium, Tangerine, and Crushed Rose 
To prevent tanning, freckling and sun- Lotion, Special ($1.25), to refresh and brighten the skin. Leaves, ($1.00). For use in the water Valaze Rouge 
nce burn on face, arms, neck and shoulders: : en Creme, ($2.00). 

Dis Valaze Sun-and-Wind-Proof Cream, ($1.00) insoluble For flabbiness of tissues: ; ; 
your in water and perfectly adapted for bathing as well as _Valaze Roman Jelly, ($1.00) consolidates relaxed Scientific Face Powders 

be for the street, golf-links or tennis, or at option Valaze tissues and strengthens them, and impro es the contour in compact form, likewise on Pasteurized Cream base, 
OFse Sun-Proof Balm, ($1.00) a semi-liquid preparation, less of the face and throat. 7 non-drying, clinging, unbreakable. in all shades, ($1.00). 
n adapted for bathing, otherwise answering the same Georgine Lactee, ($3.00) a preparation of the same Siitiaas: Mineiiiy Saaiie. tn Manan: Sot monmaal anl cae 
ios preventive purpose. Both make a splendid founda- character but of greater strength. dia. pes Mocen: Péailer Sor és itn, te oh cindex. 








tion for powder and keep the skin harmless from the 
sun's rays. 


To remove sunburn, freckles 2nd to clear 
the skin: 

Valaze Beantifying Skinfood, ($1.00. $2.50 and 
$4.50) the one outstanding preparation that does not 
allow the skin to get sluggish or deteriorate, and for 








To be had at leading stores or direct. 


Large pores, blackheads and blemishes 
resulting from acne, as well as oiliness 
of skin: 

Valaze Beauty Grains, ($1.00) to be used in place of 
soap, or Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste, ($1.00) 
will reduce the large pores and refine the skin texture 
and dislodge the blackheads. Valaze Liquidine, 


(price $1.00). 
Lucifer Red Sifter Containers for loose powder with 


puff, an ornament for your handbag, ($1.50). 


Valaze Lip Lustre (Indelible 


in light, medium, and dark in mat, gold container, 
$1.00, in Lucifer Red Container, $1.50 


Lipsticks) 


Booklet, ‘Beauty for Every Woman,” sent on request. 


London Paris 
24 Grafton St. W.1 126 rue du fg. St. Honore 
iS 
ould Detroit (hoshis Boston 
1540 Washington Blvd. 234 Boylston Street 
Hollywood 46 W. 57th Street, New York Newark, N. J. 








1780 Highland Ave. 


30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


951 Broad Street 
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0 On Sale at - 

able | i , 
own all Leading BN L Opera 
* Department 


Stores and 


Corset Shops 


This smartly lined shoe 





Willowcraft 
Furniture 


Genuine French Willow 
Best Grade \ 


Is the gayest 
Newest 

Version 

Of the opera pump. 
It may be had 


$  .0O 


each 





With vamp 

Of patent leather 

And back of white, 

Apricot, grey or black 
kid, $15. 

In all black satin 


No. 725 X—The Sweater model illustrated above is one 
of the many new and beautiful “Girlish-Form” 
Brassieres, designed and created by Madame Poix. 
It is of the fashionable long-line type so much in vogue 
today. Made of exquisite Filet Lace with long 
Brassiere body of net, having elastic inserts at each hip. 


Those who know good furni- 
sa ture Willowcraft for 
<5, its correct and beautiful de- 


select 








signs, fine workmanship and 
great durability. 

Do Not Confuse 
Willowcraft (100 per cent Wood 
with Fibre Furniture 
Made of Twisted Paper 


Or patent leather, 
$12.50. 
In brown satin, $14. 





You will be intensely interested in our 1924 Style 
Book which will give you valuable ideas on tasteful and 
economical dressing. Send for it now. 


Every Sommers Shoe is de- 
signed to make the foot 


look smaller. 








If J G. M. POIX, Inc., 100 Seventh Avenue 
your dealer cannot show 
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“The Loveliness of Milady.” 
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Their Comfort Is 


Your 


A 3-strap mode show- 
ing how comfort can 
be masked by style— 
when Johansen does it 


with his Feeture Arch. 





ih 


On Fifth Avenue at 
42nd Street, 40° ¢ of the 
women are wearing 
oxfords, says a late 
style survey. This Feet- 
ure-Arch oxford offers 
wonderful comfort 
and smart style 
comes in Patent Leath- 
er and Glove Kid. 


—_ Ss 


Te 
RIGID 
Foot-pains, leg-pains, 
discomfort in walking, 
excessive foot mois- 
ture warn you that 
your arch needs sup- 
port. Feeture-Arch 
shoes support your 
arch firmly, yet they 

are completely 


+= 
‘ | 
\ | 

FLEXIBLE 
so your foot never feels 
bound up’’—so you 
have full freedom for 
every bone and muscle 
with every step. You 
need both rigidity and 
hexibility—and Feet 





ure-Arch shoes give 





Secret—and Ours 


rae MART, graceful, dainty! 


isrce, their comfort feature. 


Everyone admires their 


style, but never suspects 


That comfort is your secret. Our 
secret because the Feeture Arch, 
both rigid and flexible with every 
step, is exclusive with Johansen. 

With every step you enjoy that 
wonderful comfort that only 
comes with a healthy foot—firm- 
ly supported at the arch, yet free 
to flex naturally 

Another thing! Feeture Arch 
Shoes never slip at the heel —they 
hold your heel, gently but firmly. 
The Feeture-Fit Heel, never slip- 
ping, never gaping, adds still 
more comfort and style. Write for 





name of nearest dealer and free | 
booklet —‘'Comfort Plus Style!”’ | 


| 
JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO., St. Louis | 
| 
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OHANSEN 


FEETURE ARCH SHOES 


WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 
‘They Have Made Fashion Comfortable 





trade mark 











HARPER'S BAz4p 


WHAT EVERY SMART FRENCKH 


WOMAN KNOWS 


de 


Baron 


(Continued from page 142) 


private view this afternoon, and everybody 
who is any one in Paris was present. Blanche 
is perhaps the greatest portrait painter living, 
and his exhibition is like a gallery of all the 
most famous people in the world. I promised 
him to take you to his studio, for he nas secn 
you at the Opera and is longing to paint you. 


Mrs. O.—Does he really?) How wonderful! 
Baroune—So you see you must not run 
away, just as I mean to make Paris pleasant 
for you. But I must not keep the fitter wait- 
ing any longer. Madame Jeanne might get 
enervée and my gown would suffer. But do 
come to my house presently, at about six, 
for a cup of tea—you know my address, 150 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, don't you? 


Mrs. O.—Of course, I know. I shall be 


there punctually. 

Baronne—That’s splendid. Au revoir! 

Scene II. Later in the day—at 150 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Mrs. Ogden 
is ushered into the Baronne de Florés’ boudoir. 
It has cream-colored Louis XV. bo/series de 
l'époque and cream satin panels, hand painted 
in a design of birds and flowers treated in 
a Louis XV. chinoiserie style. The comfort- 
ably upholstered furniture is covered by a 
mellowed cream satin, but most of the chairs 
and a few canapés are covered by the finest 
petit point needlework, also blended flowers 
on a light ground. 

There is an Aubusson carpet, and ochered 
lace curtains over the windows overlooking 
the avenue. Flowers are charmingly ar- 
ranged in Sévres vases. On a crystal and 
Vermeil tea-table 1s placed a tea-set of a 
molern, perfectly plain golden porcelain. 
It is unusual and /e dernier cri from Delvaux. 

Madame de Florés herself is seated on one 
of the cream satin sofas, among lovely cushions 
of lace. She is a picture in a robe d'interieur 
from Callot. Rose-colored crépe de Chine 
trousers are covered by flounces of old point 
d’Alencon lace, over which is worn an indoor 
coat of gold tissue embroidered in green, rose, 
and violet flowers. It is decorated with gold 
lace and bands of jeweled embroideries. Her 
“decorative” pearls strung with emerald 
beads come from Chanel, and her heelless 
slippers of embroidered satin from Chéruit. 

She rises as Mrs. Ogden enters and holds 
out a fawn-colored gloved hand to her visitor. 
The Baronne always wears gloves, at home as 
well as out of doors. 

Baronne—I am delighted you have come. 
I felt lonely. Besides, I am quite anxious 
to know what you have ordered. 

Vrs. O.—How kind of 


interest! 


you to take an 

Baronne—Any woman unable to take an 
interest in clothes misses one of the great 
joys of life. There are, possibly, more serious 
matters, but mone more absorbing. 

Mrs. O.—I am beginning to realize this. 
Pretty clothes have always been my hobby, 
but I never knew good dressing could, as in 
your case, become an art, and need of serious 
study. You have opened up infinite pos- 
sibilities. 

Baronne—I am glad of it. They will 
afford you much satisfaction. We French 
women have always been leaders of fashion, 
we have created, where others have followed. 
Every period has had its standards of ele 
gance, which, at the time, seemed unsur- 
passable and exquisite. I am asserting this in 
spite of old photographs and paintings, which 
seem to render such statements doubtful. 

Vrs. O.—But don’t you think our own 
fashions, those of to-day, far more lovely 
than those sponsored by our mothers? 

Baronne—Qui lo si? To-day’s fashions 
certainly seem more beautiful to us, and more 
artistic than those of ten, thirty, or sixty 
yearsago. Butarethey? In their day these 
were considered lovely, however much they 
may now impress us as absurd. Won't 
ours in turn appear grotesque in fifty years 
from now? The human eye adapts itself to 
the vagaries of fashion, especially when great 
artists have shown us how delightfully pix 
turesque some of these absurdities can be. 
Remember the horrors depicting our grand- 
mothers in hoops and pantalettes, as com 
pared to the exquisite portraits, dating from 
about the same period, and done by Winter- 
halter, or later, by Alfred Stevens. Per- 
sonally, I adore Ja mode, so have no merit in 
adapting my eye at a moment's notice. 

Mrs. O.—Because you, 
interpret it to perfection. 
chic! 


Baronne, always 
Oh, to be really 
But what does chic actually consist of? 

Baronne—The meaning of this little word 
varies every season. At present it is applied 
to a sort of rather slouchy, careless, though 
very recherché attire, which. through contrast 
with a neat and distinguished personality, 
produces a novel aspect 


Meyer's 


Article 


' 
Mrs. O.—Oh! do tell me more about this 
Baronne—Such quite intangible nuances 

though difficult to explain. are even tee 

difficult to acquire. But undoubtedly studied 
carelessness is at present the most dete 
kind of chic to cultivate. Supremely smart, 
too, though dared by very few. is to be under. 
dressed on all occasions. — Underdressed is a1 
expression I have coined myself, as a contrast 
to overdressed. 

Mrs. O.—This is getting to be ey 


4 = en more 
bewildering than the rest. 


Baronne—Nor is it merely wearing the 
latest styles, or having the prettiest gown in 
the room, which matters. What does matte 
is to be in perfect harmony with one’s sur. 
roundings, and always suitably dressed for 
all occasions. For instance, beware of setting 
out on an unsettled day in an ensemble only 
suitable to sunny weather, and finding tha 
after having attended a matinée, for instance. 
the sky has clouded over and it rains. Dig. 
appear at once, let no one see you in your 
flowered chiffon finery, for you might be 
remembered as unsuitably dressed—a wory 
crime even than being seen in an ugly gown 

Mrs. O.—How  true—and it’s just what 
happened to me last week, when I went to 
tea at the Ritz. Well, better not talk about 
it' 

Baronne—To dress well in the daytime js 
infinitely more difficult than being smart jn 
the evening. Much imagination, even {ap- 
tasy, is permissible at night, while imagina 
tive day clothes are often dangerous beyond 
belief Before going out, in one’s dressing. 
room one sees a perfect picture reflected jp 
one’s mirror, while in the street a sudden ¢ 
of wind may transform so much perfection 
into a comic figure at a moment’s notice 

Mrs. O.—A thing which, of course, could 
never happen to you. 





t 





Baronne—Anyway, elaborate garden-party 
clothes are a thing of the past. Nowadays, 
to appear overdressed seems such a fair pas 
that women frequently go to the other e- 
treme—they dress simply. In_ vain 
dressmakers and modistes show elaborate 
gowns and dressy feathered hats—no really 
elegant French woman buys them. 


Mrs. O.—But then, who does? 


Baronne—Tourists, and provincial ladies 
of all countries, including France. Personally 
I don’t possess what might be termed a rich- 
looking gown. I haven't had a velvet dress 
for years. And as to brocade. why—I should 
at once be classed among the dowagers if 
L appeared dressed in a gorgeous brocaded 
material. 

Mrs. O.—Oh! and I've ordered such a 
splendid looking gown at I'd better not tell 
you where. You'd scold me! 


too 


Baronne—l wouldn't dare, for you know 
best what is suitable for Salt Lake City. How 
can J know? In fact, what I advocate may 
be out of keeping with American surroundings, 
and my individual Paris style not suitable 
for transplantation. In a brocaded gown 
you may be considered the best-dressed wo 
man of us two in Salt Lake City. But a 
talked of Paris, and of how we do dress here. 
I admit I am too much imbued with our 
French ideas of dressing not to think them 
superior to American standards, but you must 
forgive me being so stupidly local and 9% 
prejudiced. 

Mrs. O.—How can you talk like this? You, 
a leader of fashion in Paris, the most wonder 
fully dressed woman in the world! Please 
tell me some more about your own clothes; 
was so stupid of me to interrupt you. 

Baronne—What shall I tell you? 

Mrs. O—Tell me of your new clothes, 4 
thrilling subject. 

Baronne—Well, 1 have some long blouses 
elaborately embroidered, but except these 
most of my gowns are of plain crépe, of Geer 
gette, crepella, or chiffon. Fulgurante, 2 
entirely new kind of satin, is beginning to 
tolerated for smart For alter: 
noon parties such plain gowns are made a 
viceable by harmonizing coats, elaborately 
embroidered and mostly trimmed with tur, 
even for summer. Added details on plain 
gowns are sufficient to make them suitable! ‘ 
elaborate occasions. Such as, for instances 
a beautiful scarf, or a specially bushy bunc 
of aigrettes, or additional strings ol -" 
and diamonds pinned into one’s hat. 
brown frieze coat, the one you liked so mue 
in Cannes, worn with an \pache. foular’, 
a slouch hat, and tan shoes, 15 suitable 10 
golf, while w th a smart éc/urpe irom Rebous 
with jewels and buckled patent leather shoes, 
it becomes a suitable outnt fo 
at the Ritz. 

Vrs. O.—And what do you 
evening wear? Conclude 


occasions 








r a tea-party 


advocate for 
1 on page 14° 
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dees glorious summer season gets into one’s blood. 
One is active all day long, and on exhibition all 
day long,—under brilliant sun-light, under crystal 


skies. And we do wish so much to look our best, to 


Beauly in Summer line 


our worst: She burns our skin, freckles it, blackens 
and dries it or makes it shine or peel, and what not. 
But you can steal a march on her and frustrate her 





mean little tricks, by little ways of your own, and 
Madame Helena Rubinstein, the internationally 


be in harmony with Nature at her best. But Nature known Beauty Specialiste, offers you the following 


herself is jealous and does her worst to make us look 


To cleanse, keep soft and fresh, heal and 
massage the skin, and to prevent its dry- 
ing and wrinkling: 

Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream, ($1.00) embodies all 
the qualities a perfect cream should possess, and serves 
more purposes than any other single cream. Option- 
ally, for cleansing only, Valaze Cleansing Cream, 


($.75). 


To prevent tanning, freckling and sun- 
burn on face, arms, neck and shoulders: 


Valaze Sun-and-Wind-Proof Cream, ($1.00) insoluble 
in water and perfectly adapted for bathing as well as 
for the street, golf-links or tennis, or at option Valaze 
Sun-Proof Balm, ($1.00) a semi-liquid preparation, less 
adapted for bathing, otherwise answering the same 
preventive purpose. Both make a splendid founda- 
tion for powder and keep the skin harmless from the 
sun's rays. 


To remove sunburn, freckles znd to clear 
the skin: 

Valaze Beantifying Skinfood, ($1.00. $2.50 and 
$4.50) the one outstanding preparation that does not 
allow the skin to get sluggish or deteriorate, and for 


To be had at leading stores or direct. 


London 
24 Grafton St. W.1 
Detroit 
1540 Washington Blvd. 
Hollywood 
1780 Highland Ave. 


stubborn freckles, Valaze Beautifying Skinfood Strong 
($1.50), or Valaze Freckle Cream, ($1.50). 


For lines around the eyes and forehead 
and fading complexion: 

Valaze Anthosoros, a Grecian, anti-wrinkle cream, 
for thin, wrinkled faces and necks, ($1.75). Also 
Valaze Eau Verte, ($3.00), to awaken the skin‘s action 
and restore tension of tissues, and Valaze Skin-toning 


Lotion, Special ($1.25), to refresh and brighten the skin. 


For flabbiness of tissues: 

_Valaze Roman Jelly, ($1.00) consolidates relaxed 
tissues and strengthens them, and impro es the contour 
of the face and throat. 

Georgine Lactee, ($3.00) a preparation of the same 
character but of greater strength. 


Large pores, blackheads and blemishes 
resulting from acne, as well as oiliness 
of skin: 

Valaze Beauty Grains, ($1.00) to be used in place of 
soap, or Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste, ($\.00) 
will reduce the large pores and refine the skin texture 
and dislodge the blackheads. Valaze Liquidine, 


hire fehigiin 


46 W. 57th Street, New York 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


preparations to do it with: 


($2.00) removes the oiliness and shine and gives that 
desirable mat appearance. 


Brilliant rouges, of the Crushed Rose 
Leaves type 

in compact form, containing a high percentage of Valaz: 
Pasteurized Face Cream, prevent drying of the skin. 
cling and do not crumble. In the unequalled tints of 
Raspberry, Geranium, Tangerine, and Crushed Rose 
Leaves, ($1.00). For use in the water Valaze Rouge 
en Creme, ($2.00). 


Scientific Face Powders 
in compact form, likewise on Pasteurized Cream base, 
non-drying, clinging, unbreakable, in all shades, ($1.00). 
Valaze Powder \oose, in boxes, for normal and oily 
skin, and Novena Powder for dry skin, in all shades, 
(price $1.00). 
Lucifer Red Sifter Containers for loose powder with 
puff, an ornament for your handbag. ($1.50). 


Valaze Lip Lustre (Indelible Lipsticks) 


in light, medium, and dark in mat. gold container, 
$1.00, in Lucifer Red Container, $1.50 


Booklet, ‘Beauty for Every Woman,’ sent on request. 


Paris 
126 rue du fg. St. Honore 
Boston 
234 Boylston Street 
Newark, N. J. 
951 Broad Street 

















Willowcraft 
Furniture 


Genuine French Willow 


Those who know good furni- 
select Willowcraft 
its correct and beautiful de- 
signs, fine workmanship and 
great durability. 

Do Not Confuse 
Willowcraft (100 per cent Wood 
with Fibre Furniture 
Made of Twisted Paper 


If your dealer cannot show 
you Willowcraft 
illustrated catalog. 


write for 
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Filet Lace 


Send for it now. 


No. 725 X— 












Just off 
the Press 











Willowcraft Shops 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 














G. M. POIX, Inc., 100 Seventh Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me your FREE Style Booklet, 
“The Loveliness of Milady.” 








On Sale at 
all Leading 
Department 
Stores and 


Corset Shops 


$ E .0O 


each 





No. 725 X—The Sweater model illustrated above is one 
‘Girlish-Form” 
Brassieres, designed and created by Madame Poix. 
It is of the fashionable long-line type so much in vogue 
today. Made of exquisite 
Brassiere body of net, having elastic inserts at each hip. 


with long 


You will be intensely interested in our 1924 Style 
Book which will give you valuable ideas on tasteful and 


Handsomely 
Illustrated 




















This smartly lined shoe 
Is the gayest 

Newest 

Version 


Of the opera pump. 
It may be had 


With vamp 

Of patent leather 

And back of white, 

Apricot, grey or black 
kid, $15. 

In all black satin 

Or patent leather, 
$12.50. 

In brown satin, $14. 





Every Sommers Shoe is de- 
signed to make the toot 
look smaller. 


JOLIMERS Inc 
27 W. 50TH SINEET 


| 3 New York ity 
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Artistique Laceless Corset No. 1128, made with 
KENLASTIC, the knitted elastic. Now being shown 
in the better stores. Courtesy of Jackson Corset Co. 


‘ 


od em it a a el —— 


The elastic is the 
life of your corset 


OMEN who demand the ultimate 
f service in corsets—women who 
accept nothing short of perfect adjustment 
to every line and curve of body and limb 
—fastidious women pay a little more for 
corsets made with Ken as TIc. 
Corsets made with Ken.astic respond in- 
stantly and naturally to every change in 
motion and posture; fit smoothly and 
evenly, holding and moulding the figure 
without restraint. 
KENLASTIC is knitted elastic—surgical elastic 
—for seventy years the standard of quality 
and resiliency. You will find it in 
America’s finest corsets. 
Forming the background of this advertise- 


ment is Kentastic, the knitted elastic. 
Study its construction. 


JAMES R. KENDRICK CO., Inc 
Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 205 6th Ave., NEW YORK 


K<enlasti< 


“ EG US. PAT. OFF. 


-the knitted elastic” 
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WHAT EVERY SMART FRENGQH 
WOMAN KNOWS 


Baron de 


(Concluded from page 144) 


Baronne—What an embarrassing question! 
For I am just now arriving at new conclusions, 
all of a sudden. Though I’ve ordered a 
number of new gowns, of which a few are 
not even fitted, I have a feeling that what 
I've ordered is already démodé. A horrible 
thought. Beaded gowns and embroidered 
ones are worn by everybody, and are very 
smart at present, so why should I feel they 
are a mistake? 

Mrs. O.—But what makes you think they 

are? 
\ small voice! It seems to call 
out to me, “Well-dressed women should do 
without beaded or embroidered gowns.” 
Another voice whispers, “‘ Marocain—plain 
marocain—plain mousseline de soie.”” And 
I seem to answer, “How can I dress for a 
stately dinner in such plain materials? Must 
i, on all occasions, pretend to be a débutante?” 
Yet my first voice seems justified. It says 
beads are used on every model and should 
therefore no more be worn by women who 
always look ahead, and are constantly evolv- 
ing. So, I look about, for an unknown tex- 
ture, both plain and magnificent, a_rich- 
looking material neither embroidered nor 
a brocade—something we all need, but which, 
so far, is not on the market. However, gaps 
are generally filled the day the want is felt. 

Mrs. O.—What will you wear in the mean- 
time? 

Baronne—Until the gap is filled, I shall 
wear my scintillating gowns, without enthu- 
siasm, and my plain gowns with pleasure. 

Mrs. O.—Aren’t you a little premature in 
your opinions? 

Baronne—Alas, I always am. As soon as 
other people adopt what I wear, my clothes 
cease to please me. I seem to lose interest 
in them and am on the lookout for new ideas. 
Just now, I am tired of beaded gowns, that’s 
all I know. I shall, therefore, probably dis- 
card them all. 

Mrs. O.—What about your hats? 
get them all at Reboux? 

Baronne—Every one of them—why should 
I go elsewhere? Lucienne and Gladys know 
what suits me, and take infinite pains to 
please me. Another modiste would have to 
get used to my peculiar ways. Nowadays 
I adopt one style of hat, and wear it exclu 
sively for several months. The same shape 
is carried out in five or six different colors, 
in black, in brown, in beige, or in bright green 
or red, and possibly in white for summer 


Baronne 


Do you 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING THIS 
SUMMERpP 


Drexel’s 


(Concluded from page 53) 


Constance 


combination of a smart “season” and a rest. 
The waters and baths are beneficial, so are 
the tennis and the other outdoor sports, 
with excursions to Chamounix, in full view 
of Mont Blanc, a joy. 

Last year Germany was unprepared for 
visitors, but this year the famous cure resorts 
like Baden-Baden in the Black Forest will be 
in full swing. The hotels in Germany every- 
where, in Berlin, in Munich, in Cologne, have 
been renovated to the nth degree of perfection, 
and last year, even in the smaller medieval 
cities, I found the most modern plumbing 
and telephone service. 

1 would not miss Geneva in September for 
anything. All the year around it is the seat 
of the League of Nations, and what was that 
big, handsome Hotel National, on the lake 
front, is now the permanent headquarters. 

But, of course, September is ‘he month, as 
the annual Assembly meets then, with 
premiers, foreign ministers, and ambassadors 
among the delegates. Naturally dinners and 
luncheons and dancing parties are in order 
in the gay setting of Geneva’s luxurious hotels. 


“The Trimming of Mr. Franks” is the first of 
a new series of short stories by E. 
Oppenheim starting in next month's Harper's 
Bazar. Personally, we consider them the most 


exciting stories of the kind we've read in ages. 


Meyer's 
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Article 


Once I get used to a shape, no other 
please me. I generally wear soft felt and 
in spring, between March and May, do | 
feel the necessity of straw. ‘ 
Mrs. O—Why only during 
months? , ne 
Baronne—Because it marks season 
definitely. A real spring hat an only be 
made of straw. Personally, I detest stray 
even the Reboux quality, for it’s and 
never as becoming as felt. Besides, soft felt 
gives a smart atmosphere of “gs _ 
sport conveys chic. ee 
_ Mrs. O.—Don't you ever wear Straw hats 
in summer? 
Baronne—Very rarely. Panamas in par 
ticularly fine qualities are the only except) 
I make, for they are as supple and soft as 
felt. My newest straw hat from Rebour has 
a high square crown and just a narrow velvet 
ribbon. Its name is “Le petit snob.” It 
will be much discussed the day I wear it, for 
it’s quite a new departure. It’s very chic 
They are making circular indented crowns 
just now at Reboux’s, and one of these models 
called “Florentin,” is all the rage just now, - 


Mrs. O.—And do you never wear a big 
shady hat? Aren’t you going to have any 
for the Villes d’Eaux? 

Baronne—No, I hardly think so. I look 
so dowdy in a big hat. I'll manage to shade 
my eyes, in one of my favorite small ones, 

Mrs. O.—Why, it’s seven-thirty. I must 
get back to my hotel. I have to be at Ciro’s 
at eight-thirty. 

Baronne—Are 
Bartletts? 

Mrs. O.—Yes—I am! 

Baronne—So am I! 





you dining with the 


What fun! 
Mrs. O—What will you wear? 


Baronne—As they will surely want to go 
on to the “Jardin de ma sceur” to dance, 
I shall wear a net gown. Shades of parma 
violet, blended. It’s very new. But I par- 
ticularly want you to like my new cape. It 
gives an impression of mauve ermine, and 
has a very heavy fringe of parma ostrich 
feathers, reaching down to the ground. 

Mrs. O.—It sounds enchanting. Well, it’s 
all settled. No London for me, just at 
present. Clothes and fashions, as seen 
through your eyes, are going to absorb me 
for a month at least. You will advise me, 
won't you? AM revoir—d tantét! 


Article 


Many of the younger diplomats from London, 
Paris, and Rome are assigned as secretaries 
to the various delegations. The League 
may never stop any wars, but if Europ: 
continues to send the flower of its manhood 
as representatives to Geneva, it may yet 
outstrip all other capitals as a brilliant social 
center. 

But [ suppose if you are over in September, 
you will want to go to Biarritz, for that is the 
season there. I know you have a pencha 
for Spain and all that is Spanish, and Biamtz 
is just this side of the border. The King and 
Queen of Spain no doubt will be ‘‘in residence 
in San Sebastien and Ambassador Moore can 
be counted on to be there too, with a house 
ful of Americans. He certainly was most 
generous with his invitations last year. i 

Or perhaps you will come over only i 
October, for the “little season” in Paris, 
and to see what’s new in winter fashions 
But surely you're going to get home in time to 
vote? The elections will be most exciting, 
and I shall call you a “slacker” if you sty 
away! 


Phillips 








